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Preface 


Problems before being solved must first be analysed The more complex 
the problem, the more is its solution dependent on a sound analysis 
Language teaching includes some of the most complex problems in the 
field of education This book is an attempt, not to solve them, but to 
analyse them for those who are concerned with their solution It is 
addressed to language teachers, teachers-in*trammg, school inspectors, 
local education authorities, and researchers It therefore has the following 
uses 

1 To provide students with an analytic introduction to the entire field 

2 To present language teachers with an analytic view of language teach- 
ing, to suggest ways of examining and comparing the tools they use, their 
grammars, dictionaries and textbooks, and to encourage them to check 
their teaching techniques 

3 To assist school inspectors m their analysis of the language teaching 
which they supervise 

4 To help the language teaching committees of local education 
authorities to analyse and select textbooks and materials 

5 To serve as a framework for discussions on language teaching, and 
to delimit problems for research 

The book is designed as an integrated whole , but it is presented m such 
a way that each of its three mam parts may be read independently 
Although examples are chosen mainly from the most usually taught 
foreign languages — English, French, German, Spanish, Russian, and 
Italian — the principles they illustrate apply to the teaching of any foreign 
language Since the book is written in English, most of the examples are 
from that language , for it has been assumed that anyone able to read the 
book will also be able to understand the examples 
In the body of the text, a small, raised number refers to a work listed 
under that number m the bibliography Where there is a colon as well, the 
number following the colon is the page number m the book cited 
The bibliography is meant as a systematic guide to works in the various 
divisions of the field delimited by the chapter headings It is not intended 
as a complete bibliography on language teaching The aim has been to in- 
clude most of the general works m the field and some of the more important 
ones in different branches of linguistics not usually incorporated in 

V 
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language teaching bibliographies. Those interested in bibliographies of 
special topics for term papers, reading lists, etc., should first consult the 
topical outline which precedes the actual list of works. This gives the con- 
tents, divisions and subdivisions of the bibliography and the numbers of 
the books included under each head. For more detailed studies and for 
reports of experiments, the reader is referred to the special bibliographies 
listed No specific language-teaching courses were included in the biblio- 
graphy, and those referred to in the text are anonymously labelled by 
means of letters, since the purpose of the book is not to favour one course 
over another, but to explain and illustrate a theory and technique of 
objective study in the hope that this may perhaps help encourage language 
teachers to consider language teaching as a matter not of allegiance but of 


analysis 

This book has been a long time in the making. During the past twenty 
years 1 have attempted m vain to read all of the vast literature in the field. 
Although I found most of it rather unrewarding as regards the analysis of 
language teaching, I did profit a great deal from the experience. I also 
benefited greatly from discussions with language teachers and teacher- 
trainers in many different parts of the world. Let me here thank all of them 
for what they may directly or indirectly have contributed. 

1 am particularly grateful, however, to those who have read the manu- 


script of my work. I wish first of all to express my sincere gratitude to 
Henri Frei, to Samuel Roller, and to Felix Kahn for having patiently read 
the entire manuscript in a number of versions and for having supplied 
valuable criticism and detailed suggestions for improving the work. 

I owe a separate debt of thanks to each of those specialists who were 
good enough to read individual chapters— to A. V. P. Elliott, J. C. Catford, 
M K Halliday, G Herdan, W. E. Lambert. E. Ingram, J. Darbelnet’, 
and G. L. Bursill-Hall. And finally to llonka Schmidt for having given her 
time and skill to tlinclj!rf!Mj.„aCt,te.p;wjSe,,a.\-ii;.'i)«gn, tiSm-my sincere 
tnanks. I must assume full responsibility, however, for errors of any sort 
Which may have crept into the text. ’’ 


Gene\a, July 1961 


■W. F. M. 
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introduction 


This study is a first approximation to a theory and technique of language 
teaching analysis. It is intended as a step in the evaluation of language 
teaching methods, in the investigation of the claims and counter-claims of 
conflicting schools, and in the delimitation of some of the century-old 
controversies in language teaching. 

That such controversies have not yet been resolved is one of the causes of 
the periodical swing of language teaching opinion from one extreme to the 
other, a vacillation deplored long ago by scholars like Sweet 1274:31 ^nd 
Palmer, gjuce it makes language teaching a matter of fad and 

fashion, a matter of opinion rather than of fact. 

Attempts since the end of the nineteenth century to resolve these conflicts 
by means of experimentation have as yet resolved none of them, 
when analysed, most of these experiments prove to have little significance. 
This is not only because they applied to particular situations with extremely 
limited data subjectively interpreted, but also because so many variables 
were left uncontrolled, tests unstandardized and quite inadequate, experi- 
ments never verified by duplication, and above all, because the problems in- 
vestigated had never been properly defined. 

After going over the vast literature of the period, we cannot help but 
agree with the conclusions of Agard and Dunkel, in the survey connected 
with their investigation of language learning, that most of the opinions had 
been based on unverified results of personal experience resting on home- 
made and mostly invalid tests, reporting that students have done "some- 
one’s idea of well on someone’s idea of an adequate test’’ as Dunkel has 
put it. The results obtained in such tests may have been due to the 
causes suggested, or to a number of other variables on which no evidence is 
given. In other words, we arc forced to the conclusion that the great 
majority of these past experiments were invalid as experiments. 

Yet, even if these studies had been quite valid as experiments, they could 
not have constituted an adequate evaluation of the conflicting methods 
used in teaching languages. The very idea that such conflicts can be solved 
by experimentation is highly questionable. Yet this idea is immensely, 
popular ; as one educational official recently explained to the author, "It’s 
very simple to find out which is the better method. Simply test the results.” 
This fallacy of evaluating methods by the results of their teaching is as 
ix 
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common as that of evaluat.ng the teachtngby the method used A method is 
one thing , the teaching of it, quite another Good teaching is no g'l'tra'itee 
of goodfearning, for li is what the learner does that makes him ^arn Poor 
learning can nullify the best teaching, just as poor teaching can devalue the 
best method AnaVmg one ,n terms of the other is bound to lead to 


Here we are chiefly concerned with the factors involved in language 
teaching, and only with language learning to the extent that it is a factor in 
theories of language teaching and language analysis Good teaching must 
take the learning process into account since its very purpose is to promote 
good learning , but the one can and does exist without the other They must 
therefore first be analysed separately, for each contains its own complex of 
factors 

In the analysis of language teaching, it is essential to maintain a distinc- 
tion between the method and the teaching of it, without forgetting the 
obvioust relationship between them — since one of the purposes of a lan- 
guage teaching method is to direct the teaching of the language 
A second distinction has to be made between the language and the 
method, between the description of the language as presented in grammars 
and dictionaries and the way this material is used m a particular language 
leaching method Again it is important not to forget the relationship be- 
tween both All language teaching methods must be based on some know- 
ledge of and about the language to be taught The more that is known 
about the language, the more complete the method may become But there 
arc different ways of finding out about a language and of describing what it 
IS made of, man) of the differences rest on different ideas of what a lan- 
guage IS 

We therefore have three distinct but related fields ot inquiry I Language, 
II Method, and III Teaching 


1 LANGUAGE 

Language teaching is influenced by ideas on the nature of language m 
Ecneral, by ideas on the particular language being taught, and by ideas on 
ow t c anguage is learned A theory of language teaching analysis must 
therelore begin with a study of how ideas on language may differ (language 
theory), on difrctenl ways ot finding out what a patticular language is made 
of (language description), how it differs from the native language (language 
guage S’ln^'* I"™ language is learned® (laL 

Ib'oty affect language teaching in two ways 
for example, by producing different types of grammar . and they may affect 
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the classroom techniques of language teaching, for example, by stressing 
either meaning or form 

Differences in language description directly affect what is taught by pro- 
ducing analyses of pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary which may 
vary both in type and extent Differences m the type of description influence 
what is taught by considering parts of the language as being the same or 
different; for example, a method based on one description may teach as the 
same, sentence structures which would constitute several separate teaching 
points in a method based on a different description Differences in the 
extent of the description affect both the completeness and the accuracy of 
what is taught, for example, a method based on a description whose 
phonetics includes little on intonation is likely to be incomplete m its 
presentation of intonation patterns 

Differences in ideas on language learning affect both the method and the 
teaching of it A method or teaching technique based on the idea that we 
learn a second language as a child learns his native language will differ from 
one based on the idea that we fail to learn a second language because of 
interference from our native language The latter view also promotes a type 
of language description aimed at bringing out the differences between the 
first language and the second Because they affect both description and 
method, ideas on language learning are best studied after language descrip- 
tion and before method , for this reason they are treated in the first part, 
immediately before the section on method 

II METHOD 

A method determines what and how much is taught (selection), the order 
in which it IS taught (gradation), how the meaning and form are conveyed 
(presentation) and what is done to make the use of the language unconscious 
(repetition) Since both presentation and repetition may also be the con- 
cern of the teacher, the analysis must first determine how much is done by 
the method and how much by the teacher 

III TEACHING 

The actual teaching of a language may differ in the analysis of what is to 
be taught, m the planning of the lessons, in the teaching techniques used, in 
the type and amount of teaching done through mechanical means, and 
finally, in the testing of what has been learned 

The analysis of language teaching must therefore be concerned with three 
distinct but related fields of analysis I Language Analysis, II Method 
Analysis, III. Teaching Analysis 
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0, INTRODUCTION 

What is the relevance of language theory to the analysis of language teach- 
ing? Language-teaching methods and the teaching of them depend ulti- 
mately on what the teacher or method maker thinks a language is. If a 
method is based on the assumption that a language is a collection of words 
—and there are many such methods — ^it will differ considerably from one 
based on the assumption that a language is a system; language considered 
as traditional grammar will be taught differently from language as current 
usage. The basis may be an unconscious assumption influenced by popular 
and traditional notions about language, or it may be a conscious assump- 
tion forming part of one or more theories of language. As language- 
teaching method becomes more and more scientific, however, it rests to a 
greater and greater extent on conscious and explicit theoretical assump- 
tions about language. Whether conscious or unconscious, such theories 
decide the ultimate outcome of language-teaching methods and the 
descriptions on which they are based. Where can such theories be found? 

Many fields of knowledge have been concerned with language and some 
have elaborated theories to explain its workings. Since different fields of 
knowledge are concerned with different things, or study the same thing in 
different ways, it is not surprising that there is a large number of different 
answers to the simple question: What is language? To the philosopher, 
language may be an instrument of thought; to the sociologist, a form of 
behaviour; to the psychologist, a cloudy window through which he 
glimpses the workings of the mind; to the logician, it may be a calculus; to 
the engineer, a series of physical events; to the statistician, a selection by 
choice and chance; to the linguist, a system of arbitrary signs. 

Modern theories of language, unlike those of ancient and medieval 
times, are more concerned with how language works than with why it 
exists. They therefore tend to base their principles on the observation of 
language and languages. The theory will therefore depend on what is 
observed and how it is observed. In each field of knowledge concerned with 
language, there are different and often contrary ways of observing linguis- 
tic facts. 

In the field of philosophy, some writers regard language as an external 
expression of universal thought; others would reduce all differences in 
philosophy to differences in the use of language. In the field of psychology, 
theories of language tend to differ according to both the school of psycho- 
logy and the branch of psychology practised— social, educational, or child 
psychology. For some psychologists. language is a type of symbolism with 
many functions; for others, it is a man-made instrument of communica- 
tion. Linguists, whose special field is the study of language, maintain an 
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sreater divcrECnce of theories To the linguist, language may he form 
and not mattt of it may be a system of arbitrary vocal symbols, or it may 
bA ffsTerf of systems a system of hierarchies, or even a hierarchy of 
ffstems To some! it may be material, to others it may be mental To some 
,t may include only vocal symbols, to others, it may also include written 


' If there arc differences within each field, there arc also points of similarity 
belli een theories m different fields-the agreement, for eirample oTcertain 
linguists, psychologists and philosophers on the non material nature ol 


To locate these points of difference and similarity, it is necessary to com- 
pare the theories according to their mam characteristics What are the mam 
characteristics of a theory'^ A theory assumes the validity of certain basic 
concepts states the nature of that part of the field of knowledge which it 
selects as Us legitimate concern, and treats it from a certain point of view 
through the use of certain terms These four characteristics, therefore, are 
the mam lines on which we can place theories m order to compare them 
(1) the validity of concepts, (2) the nature of language, (3) aspects of 
language, and (4) terminology These are the four ways m which one theory 
may differ from another By examining each of them, we can get some idea 
of the differences between language theories and the possible influence of 
these theories on language teaching methods 


1 THE VALIDITY OF CONCEPTS 

What sort of understanding docs a theory of language convey*^ To what 
branch of knowledge does the study of language belong'^ What are its 
eentiat pioWcmV^ How should knowledge about them be acquired— by 
experience or reasoning'’ Should a language theory be based on a distinc- 
tion between the physical and the mcniaP These are some of the questions 
which all theories of language must face They must also face the possi- 
bility of being identified with one or other of the conflicting schools of 
philosophy Indeed U is m the contemporary theories of language that the 
great conflicts of method m twenUelh-ccntury philosophy are most clearly 


Some of the best Vnown philosophers of the twentieth century have 
based Iheir philosophy on an analysis of language The work of Russell 

nil It c language of matlicmatics and his view of malhemaVical knowledge 

as merely verbal knowledge led eventually to the notion that much of 
philovophy could be reduced to problems of language Wittgenstcm 
dev oted most of his philosophy to an analysis of everyday language and to 
a study of ihe function of words «'• others, like Cassirer, began to con- 
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sider language as an independent 

another, religious thinkmg as strll the concepl and 

independent, language <=°^" existence of language as a 

methods of other sciences. Urba meaninafuU^' while Carnap 

became logic; logic became syntax.^ ic one thing; the basing 

The basing of philosophy on *“8" 8 preoccupations of 

of language analysis on ,3 ; , Each makes a different use of 

the philosopher are not both may make use of formal 

the tools of language and logic. ujai^slev in linguistics, they use it 

logic, as do Carnap in pW°*°P''y ^^ild up a langSge ; Hjelmslev, to 

for different purposes . Carnap “f®. “ , . ^^e direct or indirect proof 

break it down. The philosopher is ® ^ ef the statements 

of linguistic statements. Not so V „ irr’eievant, since they have 

the Unguist is likely 13“^ interested in the form and 

to do with feelings and images. oianauaee— questions, commands, 

meaning of all pn^^ib'Vf'Te bulk of Say discourse and have to 
value judgments-which form the bulk ol everyu y 

be analysed as meaningful. philosophical assumption by 

Some linguists claim ‘nd'P'nn®" y F 

adopting the pragmatic of such facts.-" But this in 

valid and that theories can o y shapes the theory, 

itself is a philosophical assump i j. jjpgujstics, rather than the hn- 

It is such philosophical pre^relevant to the conceptual 

guistic assumptions of philosophy, fundamental 

foundations of language theory. concept of knowledge. 

respects-(l) on the concept of man, and (2) 

1.1 LANGUAGE AND THE .:frerent ideas on what human activity 

Since language is a human ac ivi y. ^ language is. Human activity 

" ''' " 

largely mental (the mentalist view). 

1.1.1. The Mechanist View of the body, different 

This view of man considers the observe. The differ- 

only in that the aetivity ™ EyTieal between the animate and the 
cnee between the mental and the physieai. 
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diveisence of theones To the linguist, language may be form 
and not matter, of it may be a system of arbitrary vocal symbols, or it may 
be a system of systems, a system of hieratchies, or even a hierarchy of 
Ltems To some! it may be material, to others it may be mental To some 
iLay include only vocal symbols, to others, it may also include written 


*^Tf there are differences within each field, there arc also points of similarity 
between theories m different fieWs-the agreement, Cot example, orcertam 
linguists, psychologists and philosophers on the non-material nature of 


language 

To locate these points of difference and similarity, it is necessary to com- 
pare the theories according to their mam characteristics What are the mam 
characteristics of a theory'^ A theory assumes the validity of certain basic 
concepts, states the nature of that part of the field of knowledge which it 
selects as its legitimate concern, and treats it from a certain point of view 
through the use of certain terms These four characteristics, therefore, are 
the mam lines on which we can place theories m order to compare them 
(1) the validity of concepts, (2) the nature of language, (3) aspects of 
language, and (4) terminology These are the four ways m which one theory 
may differ from another By examining each of them, we can. get some idea 
of the differences between language theories and the possible influence of 
these theories on language-teaching methods 


I THE VALIDITY OF CONCEPTS 

What sort of understanding does a theory of language convey"^ To what 
branch of knowledge does the study of language belong"^ What are its 
central problems'^ How should knowledge about them be acquired — by 
experience or reasoning'^ Should a lang^iage theory be based on a distinc- 
tion between the physical and the mental*^ These are some of the questions 
which all theories of language must face They must also face the possi- 
bility of being identified with one or other of the conflicting schools of 
philosophy Indeed it is m the contemporary theories of language that the 
rnethod in twentieth century philosophy are most clearly 


Some of the best known philosophers of the twentieth century have 
basc^d their philosophy on an analysis oflanguage The work, of Russell 
wit t e anguage of mathematics and his view of mathematical knowledge 
as merely verbal knowledge led eventually to the notion that much of 
philosophy could be reduced to problems of language Wittgenstein 

7srodv Ttu “r*”' of everyday language and to 

a study or the function of words Others, like Cassirer, began to con- 
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sider language as an independent mental form— scientific thinking as 
another, religious thinking as still another mental form.*®® Being thus 
independent, language could not be understood through the concepts and 
methods of other sciences. Urban used the very existence of language as a 
proof that metaphysics and ethics could be meaningful;*^® while Carnap 
rejected these as meaningless since they were not open to logical analysis, 
which he based on the analysis — or rather, reconstruction — of syntax. For 
Carnap the only proper task of philosophy was logical analysis. Philosophy 
became logic; logic became syntax.**® 

The basing of philosophy on language analysis is one thing; the basing 
of language analysis on philosophy is quite another. The preoccupations of 
the philosopher are not those of the linguist. Each makes a different use of 
the tools of language and logic. Although both may make use of formal 
logic, as do Carnap in philosophy and Hjelmslev in linguistics, they use it 
for different purposes : Carnap uses it to build up a language ; Hjelmslev, to 
break it down. The philosopher is interested in the direct or indirect proof 
of linguistic statements. Not so the linguist; indeed, many of the statements 
the linguist is likely to analyse will be logically irrelevant, since they have 
to do with feelings and images. The linguist is interested in the form and 
meaning of all possible statements in a language— questions, commands, 
value judgments— which form the bulk of everyday discourse and have to 
be analysed as meaningful. 

Some linguists claim independence of any philosophical assumption by 
adopting the pragmatic attitude that only facts verified by the senses are 
valid and that theories can only be summaries of such facts.*®* But this in 
itself is a philosophical assumption which shapes the theory. 

It is such philosophical assumptions of linguistics, rather than the lin- 
guistic assumptions of philosophy, that are relevant to the conceptual 
foundations of language theory. And these may differ in two fundamental 
respects — (1) on the concept of man, and (2) on the concept of knowledge. 

1.1 LANGUAGE AND THE CONCEPT OF MAN 

Since language is a human activity, different ideas on what human activity 
involves produce different notions on what a language is. Human activity 
may be regarded (I) as wholly physical (the mechanist view), or (2) as 
largely mental (the mentalist view). 

i.I.I. The Mechanist View 

This view of man considers the mind as an extension of the body, difrerent 
only in that the activity of the mind is more difilcull to observ’c. The differ- 
ence bcU\ccn the mental and the physical, bclNscen the animate and the 
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This chain of sequences may he studied from evidence supplied by physi- 
cal experiments, mostly of the stimulus response type such as those 
performed on animals For the Imgmsnc responses of human beings are in 
essence considered to he the same as the physical responses of ammals to 
their surroundings But since so much of the stimulus and so many of the 
causes, the meamngs expressed m speech, happen to be m the mind and 
therefore unseen, they are understandably neglected m the mechanist 
theories in favour of the physical manifestations of language in its spoken 
and written forms These are the facts of language and are treated as the 


facts of a natural science 

Language descriptions and language-teaching methods based on such 
theories tend therefore to present the language mainly as a system of forms 
rather than as a collection of meanings One outstanding example of a 
theory based on this mechanist view of man is that of Bloomfield and his 
school 


1 1 2 The MentaUst View 

\ In opposition to the mechanist view, the mentalist view maintains the 

^traditional distinction between mental and physical Acts of language are 
mainly mental acts and, althougji they may very well be correlated with the 
physical acts of speech, they are acts of a different type The difference is 
not only one of degree, it is essentially a difference of kind Linguistic 
activity cannot therefore be classed as physical activity 
Nor can human language be studied as ammal behaviour There is a 
fundamental difference The ammal can be conditioned to respond in a 
certain way, man, m addition to this, knows the right way to go on, on the 
basis of what he has been taught Analogy, an instance of this capacity, is 
what makes language possible Much of human behaviour is voluntary 
behaviour, it is essentially different from the conditioned behaviour of 
atumals^Language, bemg a human and social phenomenon, cannot there- 
fore be regarded simply as a physical or an ammal act It must be regarded 
from the point of view of the ideas and feelings peculiar to man \ 
Language descnptions and language teaching methods basM on a 
mentahst view are likely to give a great deal of importance to meamnes the 
mental part of language, and not exclusively to the physical forms The 
best known example of a language theory worked out from a mentahst 
point of view is that of Saussure and his school ® 
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1.2 LANGUAGE AND THE CONCEPT OF KNOWLEDGE 

The validity of a language theory seLe?’^” knowledge 

it represents-knowledge obtained through the senses. 

be deduced (the deductive approach). 

1 . 2.1 The Inductive Approach l„.i™aces are 

According to this approach, the ^ them and making 
those arrived at by observing Imgui ’ jg ^ It is an imitation of the 

generalizations on what is observed and j is to collect 

approach used by the sciences of the differences, 

specimens of acts a small sample of all acts of 

Although he can obviously do "“s y „aetaUzations on what 

speech performed in any one languag , -bserved remainder on the 
he has observed and appUes these to ‘^= 0007^ 

his samole contains everything 01 sigm . 



its uses, there is no theoretical necessity for ^ a matter of gather- 

knowledge of the language he describes. l “cracking the 

ing samples ^ ^ -r-^^trttrm'nhv. 


of the language he desenbes. i ^ “cracking tl 

„ r-s Of *0 language ^ 0® » ^ ^ cryptography. 

code” as it were, through techniqu techniques and procedures of 

Such theories can therefore pro lanauages analysed (see Ch. 

language analysis which are the same “ . to make a grammar 

2 below). Any person trained m sue P™ |gj.jj„t number of samples. The 

of any language of which I*® 7“ 5 ® the facts verified by the senses 

approach is based on the belief th j 

have any scientific validity. teachina methods based on this 

DescripUons of language and of importance to those features of 

approach are likely to give a great <>7 ‘ physical observation and 

language which lend themselves ’"^““““ utes of language-the sounds 
classification, that is to the phonolog Harris, for 

and sound-pattems. Descriptive procedures suen 

example, are based on this sort of appr 


1.2.2. The Deductive Approach 

St of language ‘"’.V nees. He perceive 

the deductive theorist follows the theore 


pproach , he sciences of observation. 

If the inductive theorist of language ^ crienccs. He pcrcchcs a 
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pattern, constructs a theoretical model, and tests to see how much can 

be deduced from It . * ^ t* .. 

The making of the right model is a matter of scienUfic intuition It is 
done by making explicit the unconsaous rules which every speaker of 
the language possesses, it is the codifying of one’s intuitive notions of 
the structure of the language One must therefore necessarily know the 
language before one can codify it m this way A deductive linguist must 
first possess the language he wishes to describe 
In any language, the number and variety of utterances are infinite And 
since It IS impossible to describe all of them, the deductive linguist con- 
structs theones to explain all possible utterances The best deductive 
theory is that which gives the simplest explanation for all the known facts 
and IS capable of predicting most of the others 
Descriptions of language and language leaching methods based on this 
type of theory are likely to stress the largest patterns of the language — the 
type which can be arrived at most readily through intuition— the system of 
the parts of speech and syntactic relationships An example of a deductive 
theory is that of Guillaume and the psychomechanic approach to language 
analysis 

2 THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE 

Devolving from the concepts of man and knowledge are the concepts of 
the nature of language These may range from the conception of language 
as a set^uence of sounds to the conception of language as everything that 
can be talked about, including the means used to talk about it Language 
may be conceived as including not the sequences of sounds themselves but 
only OUT idea of them It may include or exclude the meamng of the sound 
sequences If it includes meamng, it may also include the thing meant— or 
It may exclude it There is so much overlapping m what different concepts 
include that, m order to distm^usbL onn ftciw* A vs, 

place each within a framework which includes all of them The framework 
may be built on distinctions m the field as a whole, starting with the most 
general the distinction between substance and form This may be illus- 
trated simply by a vertical line 


SUBSTANCE 


FORM 
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Tn the areas of both form and substance, there is a further distinction 
between what is being 

in them: 


CONTENT 



The resulting framework may be shown thus : 


AC=Substance 
BD«»Form 
AB— Content 
CD=Expressioa 



This gives us four distinct areas: 

A; Everythingthatcanbetatod^bouUe^^^^^^^^^ 

B: “T^t^raSnofrseln^^ 

eepts (e.g. Eng'‘sE J (e,g. sounds)=expression-sub- 

C: The physical media of language v 5 

stance. of expression (e.g. pho- 

D: The formalization of the media mt ^ ^ 

nemes, letters of the alphabet)=expr=ss.on form ^ 

Although this framework is ' _vt5iy functional. Area A 

mcnt is necessary in order to make i (hero, and Area C in- 

includes not only things but also our exp . 

eludes not only sounds but our cxpericn between things, etc. 

Psychologically it is {experience). We can show this 

(phenomena), and our conception o framework with a vertical 

distinction by dividing the substance half of the 
dotted line: 
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1 1 

Phenomena 1 ExpeTitnee 
A 

t 1 

B 

I 

C 

D 


With such a fiamewotk placed over our field, we can plot some of the 
mam concepts of the nature of language and see the location and extent 
of the area covered hy each 

A language theory may be based on the assumption that language is by 
nature (1) substance. (2) form, or (3) both form and substance 


21 LANGUAGE AS SUBSTANCE 

Language may be considered as made up of things that one can see and 
heat, feel and think. But there is a difference between (1) the substance of 
things we think about or talk about (Area A— Content), and (2) the 
substance of what we talk with— ot wtite with— the sounds we utter and 
the marks we make on paper (Area C— Expression) 

2 1 1 Content-Substance (A) 

Modem theories of language no longer identify words with things, but 
even today, people act as if words and things were identical 
On the other hand, thoughts have long been identified with the words 
which represent them The view that the content of words comes from 
universal mental concepts is responsible for the popular logical grammars 
which, since the early eighteenth century, have dormnatcd the linguistic 
education of school children 

Although twentieth-century linguists and psychologists have either 
completely overthrown or considerably modified this notion, it still 
remains the unstated assumption upon which many school grammars and 
language-teaching methods arc based 

2 1 2 Expression-Substance (C) ^ 

Somt theories of language deal exclusively with the material study of what 
can be seen ot heard as language, that is, with the substance (e g sounds) 
used to express language 

Most of these are phonetic theories, which consider the language sounds 
either from a physical point of view (acoustic phonetics) as do such phone- 
ticians as Fant, Zwirner, Ladefoged and Kaiser, or from the physiological 

10 
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point of view of how speech sounds ate 

Jones. Straka, Fouchd, Vietor. a''t”“‘"lT.ntatance of expression is the 
Some phoneticians insist produced some idetaiied descrip- 

very foundation of language. They h P f language-teaching 

tions of it which have been the basis for a numoe 

methods, 

2.2 LANGUAGE AS FORM. ^ half of the twentieth centuty 

The best-known linguistic theories o e Language is not the 

consider language not as a , „j,ich we speak; nor is it the 

same as the thoughts and things abwt wm f 

sounds and tongue movements we us . ^ of these thoughts and 

Itmay, however, be (D ^S tmage of the sounds and 

things (content-form), ( 2 ) anabstrac g formalization of both 

forms of the language ,2’.v,out it (content and expression), 

of what we talk about and how we talk about 

2.2.1 Content-Form (B) ...he formalization of thought. 

Language has been considered ^ ^ separate 

It is considered not as thought ^ „age as an independent mental 
is the view of Cassirer, who ^5 uke mysticism and scientific 

form, separate from other symboUc form 

thought.*®' for the sounds and forms 

SiL such theories do not either substance 

language, and show no 'O""' ^ language-teaching me 
they have not been used as a b 

2.2.2 Expression-Form (D) formaiization of our means of 

Theories which consider language a' h' "''‘'if s ftS 

expression, however, have been apph'“ ^ of these t^^ 

description and to language teaching, 
that of Bloomfield. 
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order to keep the purity and exactness of their science, have handed over 
meaning to the anthropologists, phonetics to the physicists, andlan^age 
learning to the psychologists But since these “linguistic appendages are 
central to none of these disciplines, they have not been incorporated into 
the mam stream of either anthropology, physics, or psychology discip- 
hnes which still look to linguistics to supply the answers to questions 


concerned with language 

Another theory which limits itself to expression-form is Carnap s logical 
syntax of language This has been less applicable to language teaching than 
Bloomfield’s theory, however, for while Bloomfield includes only the 
spoken form of a natural language, Carnap includes the written form of 
any language, but especially that of the artificial languages made up by 
logicians for the purposes of their study 


! 


2 2 3 Content and Expression (BD) 

Some of the better known theories of language as form do not bmit them- 
selves to expression or to content, but include both These theories insist 
on the formal relationship of expressions of language with what they mean 
Most such theories trace their origin to the teachings of Saussure 
Saussure’s theory first distinguishes language as a code or system (langue) 
from the use made of it in speaking (parole) For Saussure, the object of 
linguistics IS the study of the code (langue) which is essentially form (Area 
BD) and not substance The thought substance and the sound sub- 
stance do not concern linguistics Language (langue) comprises neither 
ideas nor sounds, but simply conceptual and phonic differences The 

substance of both the content and the expression (Area AC) of a language 
IS purely arbitrary, so are the connections between the real world, or our 
idea of It, and the signs used to talk about it 
A sign for Saussure is a fusion of a linguistic concept— the signified m 
Area B— with an acoustic image of the sound— the sigrufier m Area D 
This may be illustrated thus 


D 


D 


signified 


signifier 



The si^fied is made of disUnctive characteristics isolated by the language 
torn the events of the real ™rld The signifier includes acoustic images of 
the sounds of the language Neither includes the physical quahties which 
such events or speech sounds may possess in themselves What is relevant 
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is the fact that one sign is not us jUs “e 

feature of a sign is simply in '>=■"8 f = “‘'^Tureotirely of differ- 
differences that count. In fact, languag P 

... m p"?. » “ “S“S 

of fact that there is in language.* Any 

lies in its opposition to or contrast with ot “ ’ Bloomfield’s, there 

Although this is a more comprehenswe ry s^ussure consider 

are many points of similarity. Both J^i-mmal diff^ 

language as a form rather ns m por Bloomfield, all that is 

ence the main characteristic of languag - u„u\y different from all 
necessary is that each phoneme be unmistakably different 

others.*** *** . - mbstance of language 

Saussute maintains that the patteniing - , j us ss 

(Area AC) must be arbitrary.*** *““ So does ° theories is in the place 
■The mal difference between these two ;"’P° ‘'l“;;;Vrealm of lin- 
given to linguisUo content. ^ teoribed by the sciences whose 

guistics, claiming that meanmg saussurians! it is impossible to 

object is the content in question. For t imulicitly considering its 

analyse the expression side as language from linguistic expression; 

content.*” **• Linguistic content is inseparable from img 

linguistics is the study of their t ,0 stem from Saussure is 

Long the better-known theories which clmmto^tj^^ 

the theory of Glossematics, The objec , The theory therefore 

linguistic form; other sciences study t e . substance — as a 

follows Saussure in considering language as j-gjationships.^®* 
totality which does not consist of ^ , j-jotion of language must 

It is obvious to the Glossematicist tha description 

be^n by stating relations between re units. The actual 

cannot include information about the su things they stand for (con- 
sounds (expression-substance: Area ) , t to the language system 

tent-substance: Area A) are "hanging the language. But unlike 

and may be completely altered witho ^ study of form m both 

the Bloomfield theory, Glossematics me constant relationship, 

areas (expression and content) and stresse 

2.3 LAKGUAGE AS FORM AND SUBSTANCE ^ theories insist 

^hile considering language as form, ^ ^ be only (1) the sub- 

that language, by its nature, is also su s • . . talk about, or 

stance of lan^ge content-the ‘^oughts and thmg^^ 

(2) the substance of language expression .g^t and expression. 

Ihem. or it may be (3) both the substance of content 
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2 3 1 As CoDtent (AB) , * 

Theones concerned with content are interested m how the content o 
reahtv (the things and expenences in Area A) become formalized as 
content of langnage (the hngtiisUc meanings and patterns of Area B) ^ 
a eTtLgs and ideas abL which people talk attached to the uruts of 
(content form) through which the hstener understands the 
sneaker? In other words, where do our patterns of meamng originate? 

Some theones seek the origin of these patterns m the real world, others 
find them m the language itself For some, they are determined by experi- 
ence, for others, by the particular language used 
At one time or other, philosophers, hngujsts and psychologists have seen 
m mind and matter the origins of patterns of meamng believed to exist m 
aW languages For them, the patterns in A shape all or some of the 
patterns of Area B They shape all of them if nature is ultimately respon- 
sible for language This is the view of Russell and Gardiner Although 
nature and society may be ignored m discussions of language, they ulti- 
mately determine all language content Patterns of language depend 
ultimately on relations between non-verbal facts derived from nature 
Countless acts of speech reflect this relation and result m the shadowy 
patterns we call meaning *** ** 

On the other hand, the patterns of nature may be only partly responsible 
for the patterns oflanguage This is the view of Britton and Morns Bntton 
sees two types of patterns in language, the psychological type, which 
belongs to the human mind, and the linguistic type which belongs to the 
particular language Of the different types of linguistic meaning recog- 
mzed by Morns, only identification, that is, the location in time and space, 
depends on the patterns found m nature This might suggest, however, 
that the space and time patterns of nature as shown by the physical sciences 
should be found m all languages 

In opposition to the above is the view that the content of language m 
Area B is entirely independent of our mental or physical experiences of 
reality in Area A Indeed, the content oflanguage, far from being shaped by 
thought, IS Itself the shaper of our mental categories It is the language con- 
tent that shapes the mental content This hypothesis was advanced by 
Sapir and developed by Whorf 

Sapir saw language as a self contained, cteaUve symbolic orgamzation 
which not only lefers to experience largely acquired without its help, but 
actually defines experience for us by reason of its formal completeness and 
661^0? expcnenc"e'^»“*^*°^* projecUoa of its impUcit expectations into the 

Elaborating this view into a theory. Whorf submitted that the structure 
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or grammar of a language is not merely a 
voic^g ideas, but 

guide for our mental activity, for the analysis oi y 

thesis of our mental stock-in-trade.” . j^p^ble of expressing 

Theories of this type imply that » Jan^ g and tonslators have not 
certain things and incapable ^^(.yng methods based on such 

hesitated to supply examples. Lan^ f_,c,ion as the teaching of a new 
theories tend to regard language instruction as the 8 

mode of thought. 

speaking and those selected and W?hebtters Se alphabet), 
(phonemes as reflected, for exampl ■ phenologists of the 

Among those who consider language , Jy the rela- 

Prague School, who, following the (Sorechakt) of Area C and 

tionship between what they wa D >” According to Trubetz- 

the speech structure (Sprachgebilde) distinctive 

koy, we can discover the 

or relevant units of Area D (phone , p the others (phone- 

in the speech act (Area C) keeps one Contrasts such 

tic contrasts), and by cha^g t e re a ^ of it in /s/, or 

as the voice-vibration in the soun / / vf non-continuous sound, are 
between /s/ as a continuous soun an • physical sounds of 

all to be found in the actual subsUnce o however, consist of the 

speech (Area C). The -nis arrangement, which varies 

way such contrasts are arrangea t ^ phonological structure of each 

from language to language, determmes the phonol g. 
language. (See also Chapter 2; 2.1.2.1 

2.3.3 As Content and Expression „„„ssion do so to different 

Theories which include both only as regards substance 

extents. It may be content and “P .yj. regards both substance 

(ABC), (u) only as regards form (BLu;. 
and form (ABCD). 

(i) Substance (ABC) .^Ivitv in which the thing or idea 

Language may be regnyded as M reference (B) to a 

referred to (A) gets its Unguistic meaning oy 
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, rr-i T anmiflce IS thus a continual movement between 

physical symbol (C) Languag a rA<» T\ It is a movement 

* ^ A r (the areas of substance) via Area B. u « a 

ence m Mea B wluch is pec^bar to the language m question. This may b 
illustrated thus 


A 

B 

referent 

fcfercn«^ 

7* 

symbol ^ 


C 



The type of movement between A (things and ideas), B (references) and C 
(symbols) vanes from language to language Teaching a language consists 
in establishing the relationships between A and B, and B and C 
In the language teaching methods which this theory has produced, a 
great deal of care is devoted to cstabhshing the right sort of connections 
(A'B) - (B C) between the symbols of the language and what they stand 
for Ogden and Richards’ theory of reference is the onginal and most 
widely known theory of this type 

(ii) Form {BCD) 

Language may be regarded as the expression of content form All the 
sounds, words and inflections of a language exist only for the purpose of 
expressing this Content form is regarded neither as substance nor as the 
ready made representation of substance, but rather as a system of abstract 
outlines of mental operations whose use enables us to represent certain 
fractions of our experience Language is pnmanly a system of representa- 
tion (B) which makes use of a system of expression (D), both are form, not 
substance But m order that the form be perceived, a language must make 
use of some physical means, some substance like sounds or letters (Q The 
act of speech as expression consists of a continual movement between B 
and C via Area D, between what is sigmfied (content form) and the signs 
used to signify it— the formal signs (expression form) and the material 
used to express them (expression substance) This may be illustrated thus 
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B 

• the signified 

material sign •— 

— * formal sign 

C 

D 


Such IS the psychomechamc theory of Guillaume Any language-teaching 
method based on it would presumably start from the most inclusive pat- 
terns of content form, the mam outlines of representation, graduating 
through varying shades of abstraction from the most inclusive to the least 
(See 3 21) 

(ill) Substance and Form (ASCD) 

Of the Iheones which consider language as both the content and expression 
of form and substance (ABCD), the best known are those of Firth and 
Pike 

For Firth, language, being an essentially human activity, must not 
exclude the mmd, thoughts and ideas of those who use it, nor the situations 
in which It is used (Area A) A language groups and abstracts elements 
of these situations which have constant relationship with its vocabulary 
and grammar, this is the “context,’* a term which followers of Firth prefer 
to “content” (Area B) It includes all internal (formal) and external (con- 
textual) relations There is the relation of one utterance to another, and the 
relation of utterances to the situations m which they are made The formal 
expression of this context of situation is the vocabulary and grammar of 
the language working through its spoken or written forms, its phonology 
or graphology (Area D) These in turn are a formalization of the phonic 
or graphic substance used by the language (Area C) If we plot this rela- 
tionship on our framework, it appears as shown on the next page 

Students of Firth have elaborated this theory and made it more complete 
and rigorous Halliday takes pains to point out that although the founda- 
tions of language are in the context of situation, the theory does not include 
an analysis of situations as such, it has nothing to do with the study of 
physical phenomena It is concerned with this area only to the extent 
that the forms of the language are related to situations It is this relation- 
ship which IS the context, and this context is expressed through the gram- 
mar and \ocabulary of a language by means of its phonology or grapho- 
logy, through the actual sounds or script it happens to use 
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tarn units, certain structur!- **** language, is necessarily made of cei 
grammatical classes The^r«l’ systems of relationship, and certai 
ber depend on the partlcul9f^*^* languages, but their type and nuir 
jnclude the morpheme iIia *” 5 nage For example, m English the uml 
These can be aC“’m clause, and the sentenc, 

|n terms of the other Stnirt ‘ncrcasing size, and each can be define 
Morphemes fit mto Irameworks into \shich these unit 

pnrase structures, etc In a words into a limited number c 

wch position (like that of th/art^^® structure of the type on the tadli 

“f words (i/i/j, 0 C, ho fillod by a limited numbe 

rent ‘mposes limitatmn. as a system Systems operat 

only if we mair°” ^^meture For example, the can b 
rd*endmgs into ciL.a. plural Systems proun words an' 


wnrai only if wp m.b . “^‘uciure for example, me ca 
numhAr classes sucti ' plural Systems group words 
formn ^ay one pra Propositions, conjunctions, etc 

In the ^ '"maiical class is limited, and these il 

tto senes is not close 
of classe/Ti!^^^ on open se Hems in any word-class ii 

«mbi„al^'''T “rry be anan^ may be arraVd ■" two t; 

‘tt Which “■err range of pos: 

are used ’ according to the range of situat 
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Although it operates likewise in all four areas, the theory of Pike is 
quite different from the above. Pike considers language in relation to a 
unified theory of the structure of human behaviour. Before elaborating his 
general theory, Pike developed special theories for determining the ele- 
ments in the area of expression (CD) — the “phonetic" elements of C and 
the “phonemic" elements of D. Phonetic elements include all non-relevant 
variants found in language usage; phonemic elements are limited to the 
relevant ones. Extending this distinction to the areas of content (AB), 
and indeed to the entire field of human behaviour, in which language is 
included, Pike divides all activity into non-relevant etic elements in the 
area of substance (AC) and to the formalized and relevant emic elements 
in the area of form (See 4.1 and Ch. 2.) 

We can now compare these different types of theories of the nature of 
language, by placing them together within the same framework. 

CONTENT 



expression 
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3 ASPECTS OF LANGUAGE 

of theabove areas, athe„ry«.ayc^ 

"oHil aarg^agf araLterS“ ow U works (language as an 
activity), or (3) how it develops (language as change) 

3 1 LAl^GUAGE AS A STATE 

If It IS interested m how the language soimds or looks, the theo^ wi 
include something on language considered a fixed state cither (1) 
state dependent on what people think and do, or (2) as one which is 
independent of this 


3 11 Dependent 

Dependently, language may be considered as human thought or as human 
behaviour 

As Tftoug/it 

Language may be regarded as being composed of elements of thought This 
IS the traditional view In the early twentieth century, Brunot developed 
this view into a theory treating of the relation between language and 
thought He first divided language into five categories of thought — 
bemgs, facts, circumstances, modalities and relaiionships~and then 
attempted to show how each of these is eicpressed by the French language 
He made no distinction, however, between structure and vocabulary. 

An example of an extensive analysis of a particular language based on 
mental categories is the French graminar of Damourette and Pichon, 

J hich considers language as a system of thought This voluminous work 

lomizes the language into a number of mental categories and sub cate- 
ones Many traditional school grammars and language teaching methods 
are based on this view of language as a of mental categories 

(u) As Beha'/iour 

Language may also be regarded as being composed of umts of behaviour 
Not only the anthropologists and sociologists, but also certain linguists, 
consider language thus Pike places language m the context of human 
behaviour in general, in which all social acts, including language, are 
divided into umts of significance (emic mils), each contaimng a number of 
non significant variants {etic units) (See 2 3 3 ni ) 

Another linguist who regarded lan^age as behaviour was Zipf, who 
made the state of language dependenl upon the principle of least effort 
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According to this principle, the forms of the language used in human 
behaviour become a compromise between the desire of the speaker to get 
his ideas and feelings across with the minimum of effort and the desire of 
the hearer to understand them, also with a minimum of effort.*®® 

3.1.2 Independent 

Language may be viewed as an independent state, either (i) as structure, 
or (ii) as a system of communication. 

(i) As Structure 

The idea of language as structure goes back to the teachings of Saussure 
and his disciples, who' regard language as a structure of values between 
which systematic relations can be observed. 

Saussure’s basic notion is developed in a number of structural theories. 
Among these is Glossematics. Glossematic theory considers a language 
as a system of internal relations, as a self-subsistent whole which consists 
of nothing but relations or functions — “a web of functions”, as it were. 
Using the methods of formal logic, it aims at describing the internal 
structure of a language completely, as simply as possible, and without con- 
tradiction. The language is therefore considered as an interplay of purely 
formal relations. 

Other linguistic theories which consider language as structure are those 
of Bloomfield and Chomsky. Bloomfield considers the structure as a line 
or sequence of the smallest units of the language, that is, as a sequence of 
its phonemes. Chomsky, on the other hand, starts by considering linguistic 
structure itself as a theory which generates all and only grammatical sen- 
tences.®*' Considering language as a mechanism for generating sentences, 
his theory uses a chain of transformations to link the most general struc- 
tures of language, the sentence patterns, to the sequences of phonemes 
uttered as sound patterns. The theory attempts to explain how the limited 
number of structural elements in a language can produce an unlimited 
number of sentences. (See Ch. 2: 1.3.2.) 

The view of languages as structures is also the basis of typology — the 
study of language types. Typology disregards the traditional family classi- 
fications of languages as descended from a common parent (Germanic, 
Slavonic, Romance languages), since languages of entirely different origin 
may belong to the same structural type {isomorphism). Languages may also 
belong to the same type at one level of structure but differ at other levels. 
One of the aims of typology is to discover features common to all languages. 
All languages, for example, seem to have stop consonants like /p, t, k/; 
some, however, may have no fricative or continuant consonants. 'ITicrc are 
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some languages lacking syllables with initial vowels, but none lacking 
inibal consonants ” Any knowledge of features coinmon to all or most 
languages has an obvious application to language teaching 


(ii) i4s Communication 

Although communication is not language, language can be communica- 
tion It can also be much more — and much less 
Language considered ftom a commumcalions point of view is the tranj; 
mission of messages , it is the choice of a sequence of symbols from a rescr- 
voiTof code Indeed we use language as if we had to choose words one 
after another Once a word or sound has been chosen, the choice of the one 
following IS governed by the laws of probability Thus, if the word is the, 
the probability of the next word m the sentence being an article or a verb 
is very small indeed It is in this way that information theory regards 
language “Information” here is a technical term, different m meaning 
from Its usual colloquial sense 

The language studied m the science of communication is the language of 
averages It requires long statistical analyses of languages and specific 
methods for studying the results These have been compiled and elaborated 
in such useful general studies of quantitative linguistics as those of Her- 
dan and Guiraud ” 

Statistical analyses are of interest to the study of language teaching m so 
far as they give information on items which are most often used in a 
language (see Ch 5) They are also of interest to those who base their 
structural analysis of a language on samples of texts Since we cannot 
observe all of the spoVen or written sentences used in any one language but 
only a relatively small sample, our analysis is to that extent necessarily 
statistical 

Linguistics, however, is not mathematics Some linguists have tned to 
base the structure of language on statistics The structure of a language is 
essentially non statistical There is no demonstrable connection between 
the grammatical significance of a form and its relative frequency of occur- 
rence Understanding the structure of a language is one thing, formula- 
ting statisUcs on the occurrence of its umts is another Statistics does not 
explain linguistic structure 

3 2 LANGUAGE AS ACTIVITY 

In contiadistmction to the view of language as a state made of elements 
of thought or behaviour, or of units of structure or communication is the 
view of language as an activity It is concerned with the way language 
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operates or is operated by man From this point of view, language may be 
considered as (1) an activity of the mmd, or (2) an activity of the brain 

32 1 Of the Mmd 

As an activity of the mind, language may be regarded either (i) as mental 
movement, or (ii) as stimulus-response 

(i) As Mental Movement 

The study of language as mental movement is called psychomechanics Its 
basic postulate is that the mental operations involved in the use of language 
necessarily take a certain amount of time, infinitesimal though this may be 
The task of psychomechanics is to identify these mental operations and to 
refer them to mental time m an effort to demonstrate the mental process 
involved in acts of language The study starts by delimiting the degrees of 
abstraction through which our minds seize and represent the world of 
experience Such an approach is fundamentally different from the tradi- 
tional analysis of language as a group of static, logical categones 
Psychomechanics attempts to explain how language, the institutional 
system, becomes usage in the individual acts of speaking and writing 
Usage is considered essentially as a process of mental expression by means 
of acts of abstraction capable of producing such different types of linguis- 
tic categones as the parts of speech, inflectional forms, and vocabulary 

(ii) As Stimulus-Response 

Psychologists, and certain linguists as well, have long considered language 
as a verbal response to external stimulus Language is regarded as an 
immediate animal-Iike reaction to what is perceived It is as if language 
were a long senes of conditioned reflexes A number of linguists and 
language teachers have regarded language in this way and have composed 
language-teaching methods from this point of view Such methods present 
and drill unanalysed umts of language as complete utterances, always 
given m association with the appropriate situation 
The contextual stimulus response view differs from this in that it 
teaches the language as a constant variation in the stimulus to fit a corre- 
sponding variation m the language response, thus leading the learner to 
abstract the patterns of language by seeing the relation between each 
element of the situation and the corresponding clement of the response 
This Mcw of language teaching evohed from the contextual theory of 
Ogden and Richards *” According to this theory, the stimulus of experi- 
ence comes to us m repeated contexts These may be ph) steal events which 
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reach our minds through our senses, or they may be events m the mind 
Itself— memories, associations of ideas Whatever they be, these contexts 
are continually associated with certain elements (e g words) m the language 
which then become symbols of elements m the context These symbols, 
from the speaker’s standpoint, are always subordinate to what they stand 
for, from the hearer’s standpoint, they are equal The hearer first perceives 
the sound as sound He then recogmzes sounds as distinctive umts, he does 
so because similar sound sensations m the past were always associated with 
signs He then recognizes simple referents (e g names of things), and 
finally complex ones The complexity of the referent, however, is not 
necessarily reflected m the complexity of the symbol, a single word can 
stand for a complex idea But it is not the single word which determines the 
reference, it is its interconnection with the other words m the sentence 
Lsagi^sge may he conssdesed ss only partly a matter of ^rtmuliis- 
rcsponse It is partly concrete activity, pauly abstract activity The con- 
crete perceives and reacts to situations in an animal bke way, through 
verbal responses to immediately perceived cues and associations, m an 
automatic type of speech behaviour The abstract conceptualizes and cate- 
gorizes Everyday speech is a combination of both This is the view of 
Goldstein and Buyssens Goldstein regards abstract and concrete behaviour 
as only two extreme poles, with fine gradations between them , similarly he 
makes no clear*cut distinction between conscious and unconscious verbal 
responses 


3 2 2 Of the Brain 

If some students of language regard language as an operation of the mind, 
others prefer to consider it as an operation of the brain They study this 
operation of the hnman brain as a physical activity In order to under- 
hand the nature of this activity, two approaches have been developed (i) 
The first consists ra an analysis of speech reactions during local inter- 
cr«ices with the brain (the approach through neurology) (ii) The second 
IS the constraction of models and devices which function as analogues of 
the human brain (the approach through Icchnology) 


(0 IJeuTohg^ 

Since all stimuli leave a trace on the brain and a language sign is an 
Z '““S' and the concept, this 

The localization of speech 

ship between language and the cortex of man's bram In recent years, 
neuro surgeons have been able to locate the diirerent areas m the cortex 
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which control hearing and speech, memory and thought, and to formulate 
theories as to their function and interrelation. Penfield, working in this 
field for more than a quarter of a century, made verbal tests on hundreds 
of patients during brain operations. This enabled him to construct a theory 
based on speech areas and to assume that the organization and co-ordina- 
tion of the speech mechanisms are carried out by nerve-cell connections, 
all within the same half of the brain, the dominant one.®®^ 

Most of those who study the linguistic activity of the human brain no 
longer believe that it is a matter of mental images. It is rather a matter of 
nerve impulses travelling along networks. These seem to correspond to the 
statistical properties of language. Recent neurological theories have led to 
speculation by theorists of language in a number of different directions. A 
science of “speculative neurology” has even arisen. Nerve-cells, which 
are all-or-nothing, firing devices, operate in a two-unit system, building 
networks in which every linguistic form has its position. Some linguists 
believe that the nerve-cells are arranged in loops, around which signals 
circulate and may be remembered by firing one another in succession 
around the loop and back to the first cell, where the cycle is started anew 
on its next round.®^*^ 

Similarities have also been found between certain brain disorders and 
certain fundamentals of language. Jakobson has compared the basic types 
of loss of memory with the basic characteristics of language. One type 
affects the ability to put words together in the right way; the other type 
affects the ability to substitute one unit for another.^®® ®® 

Students of linguistic psychology have asked whether the dividing of 
speech into units like phonemes and words is done in the mind of the 
speaker, or only in the mind of the linguist. To find out, they have set up 
experiments which aim to obtain from speakers and listeners certain 
responses which correspond to the theories and observations of the 
linguists. But this sort of experiment is more difficult than it seems, for each 
speaker and listener brings to the language his own special responses which 
are due to his peculiar nervous system and his own unique combination of 
memories and experiences in the use of the language; it would often seem 
that he interprets what he hears according to his own liking.®’® 

(ii) Technology 

The second approach to the linguistic operations of the human brain is 
through the construction of models of it, theoretical models and working 
models. 

Theoretical models have been built for the purpose of studying the 
language as an activity of the brain. One of these is the chromatoscope, a 
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sort of meohamoal generator of toguisfc hypotheses, m whrch both words 
and coopts are regarded as “molecules of 

•■meamng” being the atoms out of which these molecules are built The 
atoms of meamng ate considered as active “packets of infor^ina ion 
capable of activating other atoms Theoreticid models such as ‘hose only 
suggest possible approaches to the study of the linguistic activities of the 

human brain , t. 

As for the working models, it is the so called electromc brain that is 
expected to lead to an understanding of how' language operates m the brain 
of man®®* These devices, although greater in working capacity and 
efficiency than the human brain, are extremely limited m the variety of 
their activities Their greatest achievement has been in the field of mathe- 
matical computation *** 

Yo for YS\t. Yvi®&l9*tvin of have resulted 

m a good deal of speculation on the linguistic activities of the brain It 
has seemed likely that the construction of nn efficient mechanical trans- 
lator will contribute to the design of an electronic analogue of the brain 
The construction of such an analogue is one of the greatest ambitions of 
modem science and technology 

Some mathematicians, however, have demed any close analogy between 
such digital computers and the construction or activity of the human brain 
They point out the historical and contingent character of both mathe- 
matics and the natural languages Moreover, it is reasonable to expect that 
any adequate theory of brain functioning should have statistical character- 
istics wluch display plurality, probabilism, variability, redundancy, and 
tolerance of small enors No machine having a unitary mechanism, a 
fixity of properties, an economy of connections, a certainty of output and 
an intolerance of small errors can successfully simulate the brain Bat- 
tenes of machines of various types, however, have been suggested as 
capable of doing so If and when such an analogue with the proper charac- 
teristics IS developed, its contnbutions to linguistic psychology could be 
profitably correlated with the findings of the neuro-surgeons If m turn 
these qould be conelated with the analytical and inferential work of 
linguists, our knowledge of the two extremes of the act of human com- 
mumcation— two minds communicating through language— may yet reach 
the exactness of our knowledge of the sound waves which occur between 
them 


3 3 LANGUAGE AS CHANGE 

While some scholars consider language as state or activity, others regard 
It as something which is continually changing (1) in time, or (2) in space 
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3 3 1 In Time 

A theory may cover variations in language over a period of time, either 
(i) in the individual, or (ii) in the society m which the language has been 
used 

(i) In the Individual 

Analysis of change in the speech of the individual is generally confined to 
the study of the linguistic development of children This is a field in which 
important theories have been developed, m the first half of the twentieth 
century, as a result of studies based on more and more refined techniques 
of analysis Since these theories are so very important in the study of 
language learning, they will be treated under that head (Ch 4) 

(ii) In Society 

Analysis of variations of language m time— called historical linguistics — 
has been practised with great rigour for more than a century Such linguists 
as Meyer-Lubke, Sweet, Schuchardt, Meillet, Jespersen, Nyrop, Wyld, 
Whitney, and Paul— to name only a few— have tried to explain the facts 
they found by theories ranging from phonetic law to selective variation 
Today language is generally regarded as an ever changing code The 
changes are not considered as inventions designed by individuals to suit 
particular purposes , they are systems which arise from the interrelation of 
the many needs of thousands or millions of people The mutually modify- 
ing practices of hundreds of non relevant elements m the speech of many 
individuals eventually bung about changes in the relevant elements which 
form the code of the language We are contmuaHy altering, continually 
building, the system of our language It is as if the human mind were dis- 
satisfied with the language it inherits and tries to correct and improve it 
Usage seems to display a constant need to be brief, expressive, precise and 
consistent 

Frei describes an advanced state of the French language in which so 
called mistakes appear as attempts to simplify the system It is through 
these mistakes that the language develops Analogy, which reduces empty 
forms of no further value, is perfectly normal in the development of 
language For example, frequently heard substandard forms like we was 
and you was reveal a tendency to regularize the only remaining English 
verb with an irregular past tense by bnnging the plural form into line with 
the singular, and the second singular with the form of the first and third 
persons 

There is always room for change, for the vast majority of possible 
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linguistic Items and patterns are never used Of all the possiWe “<1 

forms only a small fraction IS selected by a given language These are con 

Imually vaned, combined and re combined Any language selects certain 
features or procedures (like word endings or word order), using them more 
or less consistently and varying the elements m as many combinations as 
needed This is how Whatmough’s theory of selective vanation 
explains the evolution of language in time It is through selection and 
vanation that languages evolve iHistoncal changes contmually vary 
estabhshed patterns but only in certain ways The vanation is selective As 
patterns are ehminated new ones are chosen to replace them Each dis 
tinctive system evolves in a set pattern, whatever the phonetic or morpho- 
logical process may have been which first set the pattern 
Because of this continual change, language teaching texts and the des- 
criptions on which they may be based are rarely up to date This is 
especially true when their authors hesitate to include the most recent 
forms of the language In making a language teaching text, their problem 
IS to decide on a norm which is neither too old nor too new 


3 3 2 In Space 

Variations m space have also given nse to various theones of language 
Linguists have studied the variations m space of a single language m the 
present or of a group of languages traceable to a common ancestor The 
first of these disciplines is known as area linguistics, the second as com- 
parative hnguistics 

(0 Area Linguistics 

Area hnguistics has produced theones to explain changes in a language 
from one part to another of the area m which it is spoken 
Some words are used m all pacts of the country in which the language is 
spoken, others are himted to certain regions Of the latter, some are hmited 
to one region only, while others cover a number of different regions The 
vocabulary of each region differs in both extent and extension 
The differences found from re^on to region are not limited to vocabu- 
Ifff’ include pronunciation and grammar Since many of these 

differences can be explamed neither by the laws of phonetic change nor 
by the creation of new forms by analogy, some scholars, hke GiIh6ron 
o^rated on the theory that each word must be treated as if it had a history 
of Its own ’•* ^ 

In any area in which a language is spoken, however, we can find dilTereiit 
forms of the same word, each representing a different phase of develop- 
ment, some of these are identical with words and forms found m areas in 
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which a different but related language is spoken. In these areas too a word 
may have a number of different forms shading off into those of still 
another language area. So that there is no clear-cut distinction between 
adjacent languages like Spanish, Portuguese, Provengal, and Italian, or 
between German, Dutch, Flemish, Frisian, Plattdeutsch and certain 
dialects of English. For this reason, the delimitation of languages is 
arbitrary and, according to some area linguists, purely political. 

Theories of area linguistics like that of Bartoli have tried to establish 
principles for arranging these shades of difference and for determining the 
form from which these arrangements should start.*^^ According to Bartoli 
the older forms are found in areas which are either isolated (islands and 
mountains), extensive, marginal (language boundaries), first settled, or 
areas in which the language is disappearing. 

In order to record the difference in words and the shades of differences 
in forms and pronunciation, samples of language usage have been gathered 
from all parts of the area in which the “same” language is spoken. These 
are plotted on maps of the area (often one map per word), and the result is 
a linguistic atlas. There are linguistic atlases for France,’®* Germany,®** 
parts of the United States,**’ Switzerland, Italy, and other countries. 
In still other countries, notably in Scotland, England, Ireland, Spain, 
Canada and areas where Romance, Slavonic and Germanic languages are 
spoken, scholars have been building extensive dialect archives of usage in 
the various parts of their respective areas. 

The relevance of area linguistics to language teaching lies in the possi- 
bility of deciding what forms to teach on the basis of proven usage. It helps 
the teacher and method maker distinguish between the regional and the 
national. It also enables them to make use of the regional peculiarities 
^wjjich the native language may have in common with the foreign language. 

tii) Comparative Linguistics 

Along with historical linguistics, comparative linguistics profited greatly 
from the nineteenth-century studies of evolution and from the demanding 
techniques required to prove the origin and relationship of biological 
species. Proven relationships were formulated into scientific laws, like 
Grimm’s Law and Verner’s Law, some of them admitting of no exception. 
Genetic theories of the origin and spread of related languages were deve- 
loped and refined from the comparative studies of Bopp, Schleicher, 
Brugmann, DelbrUck, Diez, Miklosich, and others.®* Schleicher’s Stamm- 
baumtheorie, or pedigree theory, has long given way to Schmidt’s IVellen- 
iheorie, which disclaims the abrupt fusion into language families in favour 
of a gradual, wavc-like spread from the centre.**® But in order to explain 
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the nature of the dialects on the edge of the area covered by =■ 
language this Welleniheone had later to be modified by Met let s pen- 
phetal fteory Although the theories themselves have little application to 
L teaching of modem foreign languages, language teachers have made 
use of comparative linguistics to create formulas for the recogm ion of 

words wbch were common m the parent language (SeeCh 2 2ii> 


4 terminology 

The most obvious way m which one language theory differs from another 
IS in the words it uses or invents to talk about language The differences 
may be due to the use of (1) different languages, (2) different terms, and 
(3) different meamngs 


41 DIFFERENT LANGUAGES 

Linguistic theories are not all written in the same language The different 
languages m which they are written do not all have the same number of 
words for linguistic concepts, and even in cases where they do, the counter- 
parts do not cover the same area of meaning Engbsh, for example, has 
only the words language and speech to do the work of the French langue, 
langage, and parole The English word language is not always equal to 
French langue^ not is French langue equivalent to the German word 
Sprache, no more than parole is equal to Sprechen French has sig” 
nlfication and sens to cover the meaning of English meaning, sense and 
signification Yet neither set of terms covers the meaning of German 
Bedeutung and Smn 

This state of affairs has led some linguists to speculate on whether exist- 
ing linguistic theories would have been different had they originally been 
formulated m a different language In translalmg theories from one 
language to another, it has become the practice to preserve the key words 
m the original language m which the theory was first expressed 

4 2 DIFFERENT TERMS 

A second difference is in the terms themselves Some theonsts mvent new 
words for the categories which their particular theory distinguishes, they 
do so as one way of overcoming the possible confusion and inexactness m 
the use of everyday words For the study of speech sounds, for example, 
they have mvented such terms as phoneme and allophone to dis- 
tinguish between a segment of speech sound, a relevant speech sound, and 
Its variants, and by analogy, morph, morpheme and allomorph were mvented 
for the study of words New tenns such as these have filled a number of 
Jmguistic glossanes (See Bibliography 2 3 3) 
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The different terms used in different theories, however, do not always 
correspond to new concepts. Linguists have not hesitated to invent new 
terms for well-known concepts. Thus the study of relevant sounds might 
be called phonemics, phoiiematicSy or phonology, depending on the school 
of linguistics in which the term is used. The new terms are created on the 
grounds that they do not stand for exactly the same concepts as those of 
the other linguists. Of course, they are unlikely to, since the theories are 
not the same. 

Different schools of linguistics and language theory have turned out 
entire vocabularies of technical terms. Wit^ each school, however, there 
are terms which are the property of a single writer; for example, Morris’s 
glossary contains over a hundred terms, nearly all of which are of his own 
invention. 

Most attempts to date at compiling a general dictionary of linguistic 
terms have given unsatisfactory results. It is not surprising that the Per- 
manent International Committee of Linguists (PICL) have considered it 
wiser to ask each school to prepare its own glossary, covering a limited 
span of time. (See Bibliography 2.3.3.) 

4.3 DIFFERENT MEANINGS 

The greatest confusion, however, is that created by giving different per- 
sonal meanings to words in common use. Take for example the words 
sign and symbol, key words in many language theories. The word sign may 
mean simply an event which produces a response (Britton), or it may be 
more than a stimulus in that it controls behaviour toward a goal and 
means the same thing to speaker and hearer (Morris), or it may mean an 
abstract unit consisting of content and its expression (Hjelmslev), or it may 
be a class of events which produces the same reaction as another class of 
events (Russell), or any material thing having prearranged mental equi- 
valents transferable at will (Gardiner), or a concept bound to an acoustic 
image (Saussure), or a universal entity (Maritain), or something which has 
meaning in the immediate environment to which it points (Langer). 

Writers in the same tradition may use the same terms; but this is no 
guarantee that they carry the same sense. Both Saussure and Guillaume, 
for example, distinguish between signifiant (the signifier), signijid (the sig- 
nified), and signe (the sign); but the latter uses signifiant with Saussure’s 
meaning of signe, and signe with part of Saussure’s meaning of signi- 
fiant. 

The word symbol is another example. For some, linguistic symbols are 
units of communication; for others they are units of thought For Saussure, 
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symbols can even be natural phenomena, tor Lasswell they ate mterpteta- 
tLs of communication and are opposed to signs, vihich are physical 
carnets of symbols from speaker to listener According to Ogden, symbols 
are signs used by man for purposes of commumcation, they are signs of 
acts of reference To tanger, a symbol is something which refers to a 
conventional concept and has meamng only m the mind, to Morris, a 
symbol is a sign produced by an interpreter and acting as a substitute lor 
some other sign (an interpreter is defined as “an orgamsm for which some- 
thing IS a sign”), to Maritam a symbol is a sensible thing sigmfymg an 
object by reason of some presupposed relation of analogy , to Naumburg 
It IS an expression, cultural or active, which contains an element of disgiuse 


or metaphorical allusion, etc , etc 

The words symbol and sign are by no means the only instances of the 
confusion of terms in linguistic theory An equal number of different 
definitions could be given for almost any of the key words Ries, for 
example, has been able to compile a hundred and forty definitions of the 
term sentence *** 

This confusion in terminology has been largely responsible for the 
isolation of one discipline from another in matters of language theory and 
for the limitation of most linguists to their own theory — sometimes sup- 
plemented by a misinterpretation of a few others 
For this reason the study of linguistic terminology is important, for 
linguistic terms often conceal significant differences and similanties in 
what has been said and thou^t about language, its nature and aspects 


5 CONCLUSION 


The situation in language theory is not entirely unlike that prevailing in 
other fields of knowledge As early as 1907, James remarked that so many 
rival formulations are proposed m all branches of science that no single 
theory is absolutely a transcript of reality Moreover, as sciences deve- 
lop, it becomes evrdent that Toost of then laws are only approximations 
The great contrast in twentieth century linguistic theory is between 
those who try to relate everything together and those who do one thing at 
a time This is less a matter of doctrine than of method 
The consistent application of any one of these theories, however has 
far reaching practical consequences, not only for the theory of language 
teaching but also for the Imgmsiic descriptions on which the actual texts 
are based If the language is regarded as a state different theories produce 
different sorts of descriptions m the form of grammars and dictionaries 
which determine u/iat is taught if the language is considered as an activity, 
the theories produce different ideas on language learmng which determine 
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how the material is taught. It is therefore to the description of language as 
a state and to the study of language as an activity that the remaining 
chapters in this section are devoted. 
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Language Description 
0 INTRODUCTION 

All laneuage teaching methods are necessarily based on some sort of 
analvsis^for the very process of making a method involves the breaking 
do™ of the language into the elements vihieh ate to be 
teieb i n g analysis depends ulhmately on the recogmtion of these oletnents 
The mote we know about what a particular language contains, the mote 
we can analyse the teaching of it « t. i 

Since the descnptive analysis of a language is the basis for the analysis 
of language teaching it is important to determine (1) exactly how one 
description of a language may differ from another, and (2) what each type 
of description contains 


1 HOW LANGUAGE DESCRIPTIONS DIFFER 
The descnptive analysis of language is of great antiquity Although the 
ancient grammars were mdependent of any universal technique of lin- 
guistic description, the extension of Greek and Roman culture throughout 
the Western world resulted m the application of these classical grammars to 
the analysis and teaching of other, often unrelated, languages This is the 
ongin of the traditional grammars which still form the basis of language- 
leaching methods 

Modem methods of language descnption differ from the traditional 
ones, they also differ considerably from one another This is because they 
are based on different theories of language or on different techniques of 
analysis used within the same theoretical framework These are responsible 
for the four fundamental differences in the descnption of a language 
(1) in the bnguistic levels described, (2) in the umts used to descnbe them, 

(3) m the direction or order m which these units and levels are treated, and 

(4) m the material on which the description is based 

1 1 LEVELS 

Knowledge of such levels of descnption as the vocabulary, grammar and 
pronunciation of a language are obviously important both for its teaching 
and for the analysis of how it is taught A method based on a detailed 
descnption of the pronunciation of a language will differ from one based 
mainly on its grammar 

For the descnption of a language may be only a grammar, or it may be 
mainly a treatment of Hs pronunciation, or of its vocabulary It may 
include any of these three levels or all of them Or it may include more than 
three, dividing grammar into moiphology and syntax, and pronunciation 
mto phonetics and phonology Descnptions of a language may therefore 
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differ (1) in the number of levels described, and (2) in the contents of each 
level 

1 1 1 Number of Levels j j u,, 

ru^^ro"^ 

adding new ones a procedure of language an y l5„,t,niate scope 

more'detailed descriptions than 
of interest permitted by a language the ^ 
levels in which a description will be made 

1 1 2 Content of Levels j.c,.r.r.t.nn m- 

The number of levels, however, is no ° fourteen of 

eludes The six levels of Firth have each three levels, 

Brondal Although Pike, Choms^ and , example, which 

the contents of these ’uo^toed wUh phonology in the 

IS a separate level in the fi^^t i j ,5 ^stnet their analysis 
second, and with semantics in the third boine img exclusively from 

to one area of language, that <>"Xated “detafby division Jo such 
the point of view JjomJos. morphotaeties. 

levels as phonematics, phonotacti , y 

inflection and construction u , levels can best be illustrated 

The relationship between the ^eme of the more recent 

by a comparative table giving the c , hv using Brondal’s corn- 

types of description As the some idea of 

pilation as a basis, and with ^''S*** content of levels of language 
the differences in both the number an Since the types of an- 

analysis as delimited by a few correspondence between 

alysis are not comparable, however, ‘ , st is one level may 

levelscannotofcoursebecomplete forwhattoo^ne^^^B^^^^^ A few of the 

to another have to be distributed J 5^0,0 students of language 
levels are sometimes considered as in - something that must 

analysis have used the concept of C „(i to regard the levels as 

include other levels, others, like Firt , ^ 5 the levels of phonology 

being interlinked, as A«- does w^n he concmv»^^ _ 

and grammar as being linked by th p 
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symbolism 

phonetics 

sounds and 


sound systems 
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phonetic 
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How Language Descriptions Differ 



This table is designed to give some 
idea of the extent to which levels of 
language analysis may differ. It 
shows only a few of the many ways in 
which linguists have cut up language 
for purposes of analysis. Vertical 
correspondences can only be approxi- 
mate, since what one linguist includes 
in such concepts as phonology, 
morphology, grammar and lexicology 
is not always exactly the same as 
what another linguist may under- 
stand when using the identical term. 



Language Description 


1 2 UtJlTS 

Whatever enters into any of the above levels can only e ana yse or 
described through some sort of unit For the description of vocabulary, a 
unit hke the word is needed, for pronunciation, a umt like the speech 


sound, for syntax, a sentence unit 

The linguistic umts of a language, however, are neither clear nor selt- 
evident This is because language is a continual flow of sound in 
which one unit merges into another Whatever units do exist, they are not 
perceived as units, any more than one perceives the individual frames of a 
motion picture when one goes to the cinema That is why descriptions of 
the same language differ in the number and type of units used 
Some descriptions use a large number of units, some, only a few Some 
have traditional terms for them, terms like sound, )\ord^ phrase, sentence, 
others need special ones like phone, phoneme, morph, morpheme, moneme, 
tagmeme, and seme But even these special terms, invented to avoid the 
confusion caused in the many meanings of the popular terms, are them- 
selves used with a number of different meanings Two descriptions of the 
phonemes of the same language are not necessarily identical This is true 
for most linguistic concepts (see Ch 1 4) 

Differences m umts and what they mean are determined not only by 
the linguist’s choice of levels, but ultimately by his ideas on the nature of 
language (see Ch 1 2) Because of these, he may admit units (I) only of 
expression, (2) only of content, (3) of content and expression 


121 Units of Expression 

Language may be desenbed as a system of umts of expression These may 
be considered as physical umts of sound or movements of the speech 
organs Or they may be groups of these, formalized into the basic and 
relevant elements of the language, as when an alphabet represents all the 
relevant sounds of a language, but onty the relevant ones, that is, its 
phonemes 

Basic units hke phonemes may be used to describe all the other umts of 
the language — syllables, affixes, words and word groups 

12 2 Units of Content 

In opposition to this are the niuls based on content, on meaning or refer- 
ence They may themselves be umts of meaiung or content, as for example, 
the concept of plural in English considered as the same whether it be 
expressed as -es m foxes or en m oxeti, or the classification of all questions 
as interrogative sentences, no matter what their forms of expression may be 
O' the content may he used to identify the units of expression, as when 
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a native speaker of an unknown language is asked whether two similar- 
sounding words mean, the same thing 

12 3 Expression and Content 

Those who consider language as a form of expression and of ^ 

their basic umts in the relation between these two areas, f 
reference to their physical substance A language is considered forming 
Its units out oftwo formless masses-expenence and sounds " 

these. It extracts what is relevant for the content and its 
by relating the one to the other, it creates linguistic s'E"® onj 

basicumtLf a language Each is composed of a concept (the content) 
a sound image (its form of expression) 

1 3 DIRECTION J ff ^nt 

The levels recogmzed and the levels included may be 
order In othef words, descriptions may proceed ■" d" dnechon^ 
The direction may be of no theoretical l and 

description of the words, or of the sounds, or o 
state any relation observed between one UveUnd any_other level This 
the practice of Firth, Halhday and their co»aborators 
On the other hand, the theory or technique may '^^^is Zy be 

tion of levels and umts follow one and only one sentence to 

(1) upward-from sound to sentence, (2) 
sound, (3) across— from word to word position o p 

3 1 Upward relevant sounds of 

Following this direction, one starts by esta is g ^ combine 

the language (phonemes), one then ® the rules are for 

into ords, how the words combine into la g > sentence- 

combining forms and words together, and so on, 

types have been determined nrder of complexity, 

Levels are analysed separately and m the There is often a 

starling with the phonology and ending wi . |gvei^ against using 
strong injunction against anticipating the nex b phono- 

tnalcrial from a higher level to explain items J*' precede the morpho- 
logical description of the language must no , . Among those 

logical description, it must also be entirely descriptions 

"ho follow iL d.reeuon are H.Il, Triger and Sm.lh, m 

English 
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Language Description 
\ 3 2 Do>vn>Yard 

Methods of description using this direction start with the largest units and 
work down to the smallest The descripUon may begin with a senes of 
texts in the language These are first broken down into sentences and 
sentence types With the sentence types as a framework, word classes 
(roughly equivalent to nouns, verbs adjectives and adverbs) and groups of 
function words (articles, prepositions, etc) are estabhshed This is the 
technique used by Fnes in his descnption of English structure 
This sentence to sound direction is all important for the transformation 
theory of analysis Proceeding in this direction, Chomsky establishes the 
basic sentence types and then moves gradually, through a series of trans- 
formations, down to the sequences of sounds Take, for example, the 
sentence type Noun-1- Verb, or rather Noun Phrase (NP)-}-Verb Phrase 
(VP) This can become a sequence of sounds through a senes of trans- 
formations which follow defimte rules For instance 


, 

— ^ 



VP 


Article -\- 

N 

+ 

,, — — 

-^VP^ 

— — ^ 

Article q- 

N 

+ 

Verb 

+ 

NP 

The + 

N 

-1- 

Verb 

+ 

NP 

The + 

man 

+ 

Verb 

+ 

^NPv-^ 

The -h 

man 


'Verb'- 

— ^ + 

the book 

The + 

man 

+ 

aux 4 - Verb + 

the book 

The -1- 

man 

+ 

aux -f read -J- 

the book 


And a few morphological transformations of the verbal elements convert 
the sequence into the sentence 

The man has been reading the book 

Further morpho phonological transformations produce the sequence of 
phonemes 

/03 msn haz bin ri dig da buk/ 

It IS m this way that aa mventoiy of sentence patterns is able to produce 
an endless text ^ 

If transrotmation theory produces a text from an inventory, Glossc- 
malic thcoiy produces an inventory from a text Applrcatron of Glossc- 
matics results m such descriptions as Togeby’s grammar of French •" In 
this grammar, the French language is first considered as if it were an end- 
^ tt into umts and putting these into 

pf r, r^,u' u P'nnes-content and expression 

Each of these is broken down into parts and desenbed separately The 
content IS analysed into umts according to the ways they combine and the 
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systems they form (e g tense, number, case) The expression 

analysed into umts according to the ways they ® I 

which sounds occur together) and according to t e sy -iL.-fied and 

the vowel system of the language) The larger umts me ^ 

sub-classified to give ahst or inventory of the elements 

an outline of the systems which umte them This ®PP nhonemes 

tables The phonological tables of French, for example, show 27 phonemes 

"t mam process of linguistic -alysis rs therefom Ae 
classification of the text Oanguage) as a whole and of P 
content separately We can picture the analysis t us 


Language 

Expression-Content 
Content Plane 
Expression Plane 


Division 

Syntagmatic 

Syntactic 

Prosodic 


Classification 

Systematic 

Morphological 

Phonological 


Distinct from this, is the techmque of description morpho- 

of language to all other umts at all f f ’^/'iTKproCiatioI its 
logical, grammatical A word is descnbed i phis is the tech- 

endmgslnd its place in the reason for 

mque advocated by Pike and his language as a sys- 

advocatmg this techmque of ^ ‘ a„d grammar They are 

tern of three hierarchies— lexicon, phono SY levels, each more 

hierarchies because, within each, there is a o'* syllables, syllables 

inclusive than the other , phonemes are me u included 

m stress groups, stress-groups in P*'^® f °“^";,ojds; words m phrases, 
in morpheme clusters, morpheme cluster /—p^pmesl and utteremes 
similarly with grammatical units like tagmemes (gramemes; 

We may picture the analysis thus 


Lexicon 
morpheme 
cluster 
word 
phrase 


Phonology 
phoneme 
syllable 
stress group 
pause group 


Grammar 

tagmeme 

(grameme) 

syntagmeme 

(uttereme) 


"nie difference between this and the as a hierarchy of 

analyses language both as a system of hierarchies and 

systems 
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Language Description 
1 3 2 Dovnward 

Methods of description using this direction start with the largest units and 
work down to the smallest The descnption may begin with a senes of 
texts in the language These are first broken down into sentences and 
sentence types With the sentence types as a framework, word classes 
(roughly equivalent to nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs) and groups of 
function words (articles, prepositions, etc) are established This is the 
technique used by Fries in his descnption of Enghsh structure 
This sentence to sound direction is all important for the transformation 
theory of analysis Proceeding m this direction, Chomsky establishes the 
basic sentence types and then moves gradually, through a senes of trans- 
formations, down to the sequences of sounds Take, for example, the 
sentence type Noun+Verb, or rather Noun-Phrase (NP)-j- Verb-Phrase 
(VP) This can become a sequence of sounds through a senes of trans- 
formations which follow defimte rules For instance 


1 

Article + N -f 
Article + N + 
The -f N - 1 - 
The + man -|- 


Verb 
Verb 
Verb 

The + man -f, Werb'- 


VP 

+ 
+ 
+ 


The -I- man + aux -f Verb - 1 - 
The + man 4- aux -h read + 


NP 

NP 

r-^P^ 
the book 
the book 
the book 


And a few morphological transformations of the verbal elements convert 
the sequence into the sentence 

The man has been reading the book 

phone'Lr^*'” transformations produce the sequence of 

/Qa m«n haz bm n dig 03 buk/ 

an enStes* t«? of sentence-pattems is able to produce 

ma[,c‘rrprc:rrm^e;t;\rr^^ 

raatics results in such descriptions as ToveW ' t^FFttontion of Glosse- 
this grammar, the French laCi rs to f 7"“’' 

less text, to be analysed by dmdmn it mto ' 1 u' “ 

classes The text is first dmded mto^two oL 
Each of these is broken down into nartf and 

content is analysed into umts accorZg^: “eVaX^crSltd^re 
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systems they form (c E Kme, ^E sewrimE m 

the vowel system of the languag ) 6 , f the language and 

sub.lassd.edtog.veahstormve,doryol^^^^ ^ 

an outline of the systems . for example, show 27 phonemes 

tables The phonological tables of French, for examp 

in a" , . » „„,tvsis is therefore the division and 

The mam process of a whole and of its expression and 

classification of the text Oi^nguage) as a jm.le 
content separately We can picture the analysis 


Language 

Expression Content 
Content Plane 
Expression Plane 


Diiision 

Syntagmatic 

Syntactic 

Prosodic 


Classification 

Systematic 

Morphological 

Phonological 


1 3 3 Across yteccnotion which relates each umt 

Distinct from this, is the r^^r levels— phonological, morpho- 

of language to all described in terms of its pronunciation, its 

logical, grammatical A w of sentence This is the tech- 

endings and its place in th theoretical reason for 

nique advocated by Pike ™ ,5 ,he view of language as a sys- 

advocating this technique of 7 . gnd grammar They are 

tem of three hierarchies-lexicon. p^ ^ of levels, each more 

hierarchies because, within e®*' ,„ciuded in syllables, syllables 

inclusive than the other, P^''’"'™ ro^ps, morphemes are included 

m stress-groups, Asters m words, words m phrases, 

m morpheme clusters, morp . , ^onres (gramemes) and utteremes 

similarly with grammatical units 1 ke tagmem 
We may picture the analysis thus 


Lexicon 
morpheme 
cluster 
word 
phrase 


Phonology 

phoneme 

syllable 

stress group 
pause group 


Grammar 

tagmeme 

(grameme) 

syntagmeme 

(uttereme) 


piliasc i 

m th,s and the Glossematic techmque is that it 
The difference ,0^ of hierarchies and as a hierarchy of 

analyses language both as a sys 
systems 



Language Description 


1 4 material 

Descnptwns of language may differ m the material on which they are 
Led A description of General Amencan English will differ ^ 

Southern Bntish An analysis based on the spoken language is not likely 
to be the same as one based only on written materials Materials of 
language descnptionmay vary in four respects (1) in dialect, (2) in register, 
(3) m style, and (4) m media 


1 4 I Dialect 

The area from which the material comes makes a difference m the descnp- 
tion which lesiihs The Amencaw varieties of spoken. Englislu Spanish, 
Portuguese and French differ from the European A description of the 
pronunciation of Canadian English will not be the same as that of Aus- 
tralian English In England the speech of the North differs from that of 
the South And m the United States, the Southern accents differ from those 
of General Amencan The dialects included m the description may vary 
according to (i) the size of the area covereo, and (ii) the size of the sample 
used 


(i) Size of Area 

The analysis of a language may cover one or a number of the areas m 
which It 18 spoken It may attempt to cover all areas or limit itself to one 
In a single area it may include the speech of a large number of persons, as 
docs either the French Grammar of Damouretle and Pichon,*“® which 
includes some 850, or Fnes’ descnption of Enghsh based on the speech of 
380 persons Or it may limit itself to the speech of an individual The 
reason for this latter type of coverage is that it is likely to yield more 
complete, more accurate and more consistent results, since the language 
of each individual is regarded as a self contained system The technique 
Vi Ws been app’iied m ’Kabrfs 
descnption of French and Alemamc tenses 

(ii) Sire of Sample 

Descnptions also vary m the amount of material on which they are based 
For Fiei, 2,000 sentences were sufficient, for Fries, fifty hours of telephone 
conicrsation were necessary The size of the sample may vary from the 
relatively small amounts of Enghsh analysed by Hill, Trager and Smith to 
the masses of matenal used by Jespersen and Poutsma The samples may 
also vary in the range of time covered Frei covers a few weeks or months. 
Hill, a few )cars, Jespersen, a few centuries 
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There are descriptiorrs. however. 

but rather on the judgment of the au . but in most cases 

what he himself would say, a sample o language— not so much 

it is simply based on his rationahzatio unnldsav This sort of thing 

on what he says, as on what he others sho« ^ 

soon ceases to be a description of what the language is, 

prescription of what it should be. attemnts to do away 

Prescription is not to be confused wdh leg ima^ 
with the use of samples altogether, to e imm j ^re divided into 

quantitative approach jo thfir relationships. What 

units and categories to be classified ace S of how a par- 

is proposed is a qualitative approach to that part of 

ticular language works. This app™d<= of structurally possib e 

chemical theory concerned with the > physically possible 

compounds. It is a theory which S"^",Tould be able to 
chemical compounds. In the same way, g approach to 

generate all grammatically possible mteranc gathering and 

linguistic analysis, advanced by ChomsKy, f 
breaking-down of samples of language. 

1.4.2 Register . indicate the uses to 

Register is a term employed by some 'jj-omiative. A descrip- 

which a language is put — occupationa , > different from one 

tion based on samples of one register of scientific writing might 

based on samples of another. Hundreds o p g person pro- 
be analysed without revealing a amgc -ev*ral. A description of the 

noun; one page of a private letter f„in that of fishermen or 

occupational vocabulary of farmers will differ from 
factory workers. ,, the same register. The 

Language-teaching methods do no . (igo or military purposes, 
language may be needed for commercial, j Business Enghsh, 

There are, for example, the well-known courses 
German for science students, and the like. 


®‘Tle ^fleeted in the description 

The style of the material analysed is likely are heavily marked, 

of it. especially in languages where social ^ ^^^ondary school teache 
A description of the highly literate unskilled labourer would 

and that of the language used by an ilht 

hardly be the same. je 



Language Description 
1 4 MATERIAL 

Descnptions of language may differ in the material on which they are 
based A description of General American English will differ from one of 
Southern Bntish An analysis based on the spoken language is not likely 
to be the same as one based only on written materials Materials of 
language descnption may vary infour respects (1) in dialect, (2) in register, 
(3) m style, and (4) in media 

141 Dialect 

The area from which the matenal comes makes a difference m the descrip- 
tion which results The American varieties of spoken English, Spanish, 
Portuguese and French differ from the European A description of the 
pronunciation of Canadian Enghsh will not be the same as that of Aus- 
tralian Engbsh In England the speech of the North differs from that of 
the South And in the United Slates, the Southern accents differ from those 
of General American The dialects included in the description may vary 
according to (i) the size of the area covered, and (ii) the size of the sample 
used 


(i) Sire of Area 

The analysis of a language may cover one or a number of the areas in 
which It IS spoken It may attempt to cover all areas or limit itself to one 
In a single area it may include the speech of a large number of persons, as 
does either the French Grammar of Damourette and Pichon which 
includes some 850, or Fncs' descnption of English based on the speech of 
380 persons Or it may limit itself to the speech of an individual The 
roT'? of coverage is that it is likely to yield more 

ofTI^Jh ’ ""“'O consistent results, since the language 

1 bt^cl r “ «=ir contained system The techLqL 

de cannon F ^ ’’==0 ‘‘PPl'cd -o Kota’s 

ucscnption of French and Alemamc tenses 

(li) Size of Sample 

ForTrei'Tw s°enTence" which they are based 

relatiiely small amounts cH-n^ish anaferf 1X11 tT’' ''X 
the masses of matenal used by JespeS a„d p ' 1 

also vary in the range of time roveS SX ™ The samples may 

Hill, a L years, Jespersen a f^; ^fntu ” - ” 0 ”">s. 
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fVhat Language Descriptions Contain 

Of all accents of English, the one Mrhich has been most fully descnbed is 
English Received Pronunciation, known as RP This, however, is not a 
regional accent but a social one It is Spoken throughout England by certain 
educated families, and kept alive in such private institutions as the Public 
Schools It IS only one of several types of so called “Educated English” 
spoken m England and reflecting the type, not the degree, of education It 
IS defirutely a minority accent 

In contradistmction to this is a majority accent like General Amencan, 
which IS the next most fully descnbed accent of EngUsh Its importance lies 
not in Its exclusiveness but in its mclusiveness It is the native accent of 
more than a hundred nnd thirt^v milhcm people and js spoken over wide 
areas of the United States and in parts of Canada (For samples of dialect 
descnptions see Bibliography 659a-?5, 788a-92, and 823-5 ) 

Faced with a number of acceptable accents, which is the language teacher 
to choose’’ There are two possibilities (a) either he selects one pronuncia- 
tion and sticks to it, or (b) he bases his teaching on an accent averaged 
from the major vaneties If a single pronunciation is chosen, it may be 
either a prestige accent or a majority accent A prestige accent may be 
a social problem, a majority accent, a political one Some pohtically 
centralized nations have propagated strong prejudices against anything 
regional An average pronunciation, on the other hand, is based on a 
study of regional variations The range of these variations must then be 
known The vowel of not, for example, may be usually heard as [o] m 
Southern England, [o] m Scotland, [aj in Canada, [a] m New England, and 
[a] m the American Mid-West Thft two extremes are from [d] to [a] 
therefore (See Table of Vowel Varieties ) 



The above table of vowel varieties of English shows the usual tongue 
positions for the vowels of different accents accepted in the English-speak- 
ing world It represents only the mouth, one of the cavities, along with the 
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Language Description 
1 4 4 Media 

Whether the material was collected through the medium of speech or the 
medium of the written language also makes a difference A descnption of 
French based on its written form would put the French adjectives^er and 
premier into the same -ler category, but if the description were based on 
speech they would appear in two different categories, for although they 
are written ahke they are pronounced differently Many of the older 
descriptions hke those of English by Jespersen, Poutsma and Kruismga, 
are based on the written language Some of the more recent ones, like those 
of Fries, Trager and Smith, are based exclusively on speech 
If techmques of description can differ in materials, direction, umts, and 
levels of analysis, so can any part of the actual descnption, its phonetics, 
grammar, vocabulary, or meamng 

2 WHAT LANGUAGE DESCRIPTIONS CONTAIN 
A language descnption may contain any or all of the following (1) 
phonetics, (2) grammar, (3) vocabulary, (4) meaning Each of these has its 
own particular problems of content and method 

2 I PHONETICS 

If we include phonology (the study of the relevant sounds) under this head, 
we find that descriptions may differ m the following respects (1) m the 
range of accents described, (2) m the analysis of relevant sounds, and how 
d ^ phonology), and (3) m the symbols used to 


2 1 I Range of Accents 

IZfrreln Z differ 

Zo„' aZnfor ofphonet.es have beZ limited 

m theif reswZve Zr 

speakers of South EmUi n sZT '“'“do <ho speech of the educated 

board, and the Amerirm \v’ ♦ e* England, the Atlantic Sea- 

marked dilTerences In addlbm tritethe*^"* f 
standards m the Enghsh speakinn ZrM Z “ regional 

"dependent” accents like T f a number of formerly 

arc now regional accents m theirZmZZt’’ 
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2.1.2 Units of Phonology , r c a 

relevant units of speech. These are the units of (i) ar 
tion, (iii) rhythm, and (iv) intonation. 

(i) Units of Articulation 

Although the varieties of articulation are almost 
of relevant units of articulation (phonemes) m any " 

stricted to less than 100. Not all sounds in use form part 
A person may speak with a nasal accent 7‘h°ut h^j'^y 
phonemes. No matter how he speaks Stan ar . , j 

Lai vowels (phonemes) to make ^mself understood o h rw^e sue 
words as lin-Z /Ic/ - /I c/ and Sn-tcer-graisser 
phonemes are the units which keep one word from g 

Linguists have different views on what phonemes ^ 
them. The fundamental differences, howeve , P ijjj„ jgtjj ^on- 

varying views on the nature of language and e , t j gjynits or 

ce^s (see Chapter 1: 1 and 2). Arephonemes men a or p^ 
are they both? Are they absolute or units in 

of sound or only classes or families of soun s. f.-.gt of contrasts?” 
the mind, or are they paths followed by it t ohoneme. A summary 

These ate but a few of the different concep so P and 

of the different theories on the phoneme may be found in iwao 

'Tu's^eech is not only a string of isolated P"Lli!ecLTa.e- 
sound based on a system through whtch p . 

nated), grouped, and modified in certain com i 


(ii) Units of Catenation , • 

Catenation includes the features which y g^/gviiabification), 

cemed with (a) the grouping P'*" "‘no Uon -Lila^^ (d) 

and the grouping of syllables through (b) junction, w 

elision, and (e) word-linking. the stream of 

(a) SyUahification: languages differ in h niake-up of their 

speech into syllables. They also differ in number of possible 

syllables. Each language makes use ofoy 1 English, for 

combinations of its phonemes, and it r rr^yj. consonants, and of 

example, there are no initial consonant group the language 

the 11.000 possible combinations of three co 
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throat, responstbk for these sonnds If the shape of the throat cavity 

w - ..rr.- 

English, as a nine vowel system See also page 57 

ApproMinate Sound Ran^s of Enghsh Vowel Phonemes — 


Phoneme Sound Range Example 


HIGH 

hi = 

I u 

1 t 1 iit 


ni = 

■in 

[^ ] just 


/u/ = 

■ [ O 1 

[3 ] put 

MID 

hi = 

= [el 

f c ] then 


/a/ = 

= [ e 1 

[ A 1 come 


/o/ = 

= to] 

[ o ] road 

LOW 

/as/ = [ a 1 

[ t ] that 


/a/ ' 

= [ a 1 

[ » ] not 

1 

hi ■■ 

= in 

{ 0 \ bought 


Diakct Range 
RP to Amencan Southern 
GenetalAmer toAmer South 
RP to Irish 

RP to General American 
General American to RP 
Insh to North English 

North Engbsh to Amer South 
Amer Mid-West to Scottish 
North English to Scottish 


In each dialect, however, there arc a number of varieties, and the 
description of any one of them may vary from phonetician to phonetician, 
not only because of a more sensitive or better-trained ear, but also because 
each may classify differently the sounds he hears and relate them differently 
to his own diakct Descriptions of the same variety of American pro- 
nunciation, for example, have recognized as few as six vowels'** ** to as 
many as sixteen **' " Vowels are only one example of how phonetic 
descriptions of the same dialect may differ 
What IS the reason for such differences m descriptions which are 
allegedly equally scientific'^ Is it the language or the linguist that is respon- 
sible'^ Linguists have different ways of hearing and classifying sounds, and 
the sounds they hear differ from individual to individual Not only do 
spcakcTS of the same dialect have perceptible individual differences, even 
the pronunciation of the same person will vary according to sex, age, and 
state of physical and mental tension It will also vary with his rate of 
speaVmg For example, the word extraordinary may be pronounced by 
the same person in two different ways within the space of a few minutes 
as /ckstrao dinar!/ with six syllables and /stro dcirl/ with three Some 
speech analysts go so far as to say that it is highly unlikely that one ever 
makes exactly the same group of speech movements twice in a lifetime, 
and if otic does, it is to be attributed to chance rather than to law «* It 

IS necessary, therefore, to make abstractions from the physical sounds and 
to determine what is relevant This is the function of phonology 
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What Language Descriptions Contain 


2.1,2 Units of Phonology . 4 , it,, f.mda- 

Phonology is the study of the system pronunciation the 

rL^^^f s;rSSe"r:r® . Ja^ion, (ii) catena- 
tion, (iii) rhythm, and (iv) intonation. 


{i) Units of Articulation ..^limited the number 

Although the varieties of articulation are a m language is re- 

of relevant units of articulation (phonemes) ' ^ of the language, 

strieted to less than 100. Not all sounds m „,,al vo4l 

A person may speak with a nasal accen wi . ),(„vever, he needs 

phonemes. No matter how he speaks Stan a , otherwise such 

nasal vowels (phonemes) to make himse . v j jound the same. The 
words as lin-Iaid /le/ - /I e/ and S''"«tcr-graissc b sounding like another, 
phonemes are the units which keep one . _..s are and how to find 

Linguists have different views on w a p instances of 

them. The fundamental differences, h ..’ gjjjity of linguistic con- 
varying views on the nature of language a -,„i or physical units, or 
eepis (lee Chapter 1; 1 and 2). Are Ph^^^hey actual occurrences 
are they both? Are they absolute or relativ y„its ^ 

of sound or only classes or famihes o ' ^ ..3 forest of contrasts?” 

the mind, or ate they paths followed y 1 phoneme. A summary 

These are but a few of the different P . found in TwaddelP^'^ and 
of the different theories on the phoneme may be 

Jones.""' . isolated phonemes; it is a flow of 

But speech is not only a string uhonemes are connected (cate- 

sound based on a system throng ; oombinations. 

nated), grouped, and modified m certa 

(ii) Units of Catenation together. It is con- 
catenation includes the features which cna^^ (syllabification) 

cemed with (a) the grouping of pho j otion, (c) assimilation, (d) 

and the grouping of syllables through (b) jun 

elision, and (e) word-linking. they divide the stream of 

(a) SyUabiLtion: Languages differ -th^^ , of their 

speech into syllables. They also dm' ^ limited number of possible 

syllables. Each language makes use ° the rest. In English, for 

combinations of its phonemes, ““ .5 of four consonants, and of 

example, there are no initial consonant gr p ^^^^onants, the language 

the 11,000 possible combinations 
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tolerates only 40, and of two consonant combinations, only 137 out of a 
possible 576 Languages differ not only m the phonemes which they can 
combme together but also m those wluch can occur in certain positions 
Some phonemes, like /h/ can be used only at the beginning of a syllable, 
others, like /t)/ and /s/ only at the end and in the middle, but never at the 
beginning It is possible, therefore, to reduce the phonetic structure of the 
syllable m a given language to a formula which any speaker of the language 
—even when uttermg non sense syllables or invented words — is forced to 
follow Whorf has given such a formula for the single syllable word in 
English *00 2*0 

(b) Junction This is the feature which links and separates syllables It 
prevents the identical pronunciation of such similar sentences as Send them 
aid and Send the maid. It's an aim and It's a name The way this is done 
vanes from language to language 

There are confiictmg views on exactly what junction (or juncture) 
mcludes, on whether it is simply a matter of different lengths of pause 
between syUables, or whether features of assnmlaUon, Unking, vowel 
length and tone are also involved Some Unguists have attempted to 
describe the juncture system of Enghsh by means of four “luncture pho- 
nemes 


(c) AssimilaUon When sounds occur together in a language they under- 
go certam changes which are regular and peculiar to that language For 
example, don lyoti know in English is often heard as /dountj a nou/ where 
,r! ‘ 'he III of you to yield /tj/ Similarly, open 

the door IS often heard as /oupmaadoa/, where /n/ takes on the Up pLition 

b^sa /.Tr ® 'esoler that they may 

bemuse ?hev™ or morphology of the language, yet 

nhroToS F phonology, they are called mor^ho- 

S a?^ 1 r '“7 '■ “'‘'*“8 of 'n the plural comes out in 

the preccdine ^ ™ ^ '•'Pen'ling on how it assimilates to 

/mstTax/ ® ™ hot dogs /dogz/ and nuttches 

come mXr’'t‘t'ts°tS" “7'T^g “f n sound when too many 

to language so does the systerof“toor™EShT“ ‘^'7 

and do dron thp ui ,arL a. In English, for example, we can, 

stonon ^ ''' '“"""8 »ords hke postpone, d.rectfy, next 

sounds, Enghsh making use !nmtlv of tbe7/'?7 
vowels come together Fm example ^ 
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You /”/ always want to /”/ eat. 

She /'/ always takes my /V arm. 

(ill) Units of Rhythm 

Each language has its rhythm. This strikes the ear as a sequence of changes 
in loudness and length. Each unit of rhythm is made o a t*"™ ” ° 
syllables; the unit of rhythm has been called the foot. The '“S* ® 
loudness of each syllable is affected by the number of syllables m the too 
and by their relative importance. The vowel oigood, for examp e, is 
than the same sound in goodness, longer in that's good than m t a 
enough for me. The first vowel of French pate is longer 1 ™ ® , 

sound in pateux, which in turn is longer than in patissier an 
Rhythm also infiuences the loudness of syllables. Note, oi examp , 
decrease in loudness in the syllable -bout in the following senes o sen 
He was walking about. What's he talking abou. t It s a ° 
tions in length and loudness are usually called stress, u e 
agreement on what should be included under this term, o , 
recognize four levels of stress in English, /'/ 

/'/ tertiary, and /“/ weak, as for example, in ellrdtUr- p ra ’ , . j 

do so on the basis of phonetics,’"’ or for reasons of phonologica 

analysis.’*’ 

(iv) Units of Intonation ^ , • 

We hear the intonation of a language as a continual 
of the voice. This change is due not only to what we say, 
we say it. We all know that there are many ways of saying 
to convey different meanings. We can say ^ lavsky. when he 

what?” or “maybe” or even "no”. It is said tha ., j-jak the 

was director of the Moscow Art Theatre, require s p p ^jj^ssors 
Word tonight in some fifty different ways while an a time.”’ 

Wrote down their impressions of what sense was ^ four-syllable 

Ringdon listed some sixty intonation-stress vanan s listing all the 

sentence I can't find one .’’^^ And even then he was a jifferences in' 
PossibiUties. If we add to all these meaningful o„son, including 

■ntonation from region to region and from P”*®” f almost endless 
s^ariations due to sex, age and temperament, we a 
™mber of possibilities. , it js necessary to 

To describe the intonation of a language er fixed tones or as 

'Stablish units of intonation. These may be „sDond to neither 

“'"'ing tones. If the units are fixed tones, they can P ^ 

' tones nor even to a range of tones, for each human 

J/ 
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different m level I 1 , and also m range i 1 | Such units on y 
correspond to relative differences in the speech of each ^ 

perhaps what linguists like Pike, Hill and Trager mean when they give 

four lonephonemes to English 

If the units are considered as moving tones, however, they need not 
represent fixed levels, but simply the direction of movement What is im- 
portant here is whether the voice goes up or down English mtonaUon has 
been analysed into five moving tones, such as the nsmg tone, the falling, 
the falling nsmg, etc These have been subdivided into high and low 

varieties , 

Instead of regarding these tones as supenmposed on the sounds ot tne 
language, the umt of intonation may be considered as a tone-group, which 
IS composed of one or mote feet (the rhythm unit), which in turn includes 
one or more syllables (length unit) made up of one or more phonemes 
(the articulation utut) 


2 1 3 Phonetic Notation 

One of the most confusing things for a beginner m the use of phonetics 
IS the difference m the symbols used to represent sounds, especially when 
he is forced to switch from one type of phonetic notation to another 
Not all types of phonetic notation are equally good Some have been 
constructed with much more care and thought than others A good 
notation caimot be elaborated by arbitrary afterthought Devising a good 
notation is a technical and difficult piece of scientific invention 
What are some of the principles of an efficient notation'^ There are at 
least eight First, analytical adequacy, the notation must be able to repre- 
sent the results of the analysis Secondly, clarity, the relation between 
parts must be self-evident, for example, the relation between syllable, tone 
and stress Third, legibility, it should be easily read and not have to be 
deciphered Fourth, produceabihty , it should be easy to wnte, type, or 
print Fifth, concisjon , there should be economy in the use of configura- 
tions Sixth, visual suggestion , the forms should suggest what they stand for 
Seventh, range, while expressing the analytical nummum, the notation 
•should also be capable of recording the perceptible maximum, for example, 
the regional variations needed for the description dialects And finally, syn' 
thesis, although each level may be noted separately m analysis it should be 
capable of appearing again m a synthesis which constitutes a reflection of 
the utterance as a whole, for example, it should be possible to read the 
whole utterance at once, not one level at a time, starting with the pho- 
nemes, then adding the stress, then the intonation, then the features of 
catenation 
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Let us now examine some of the current phonetic notations from these 
points of view Since the units of articulation and catenation, which are 
segments, differ from those of rhythm and intonation, which are pattern 
modifications, we examine each pair separately 

(i) For Articulation and Catenation 

Despite the standardizing efforts of the International Phonetic Association 
since the end of the mneteenth century, there is still a considerable differ- 
ence m the use of phonetic symbols for the articulated sounds of speech 
The mam difference may be outlined m the following table 
If we examine the table, the first thing we note is that the columns on 
the nght have more double symbols than those on the left For example, 
for the sound of the vowel in sen/, most of the left-hand columns have a 
single symbol /i/ or /i /, the others have a double symbol, some including 
/i/ and another symbol, jif or /y/, to render the diphthongal quality of this 
English vowel as /i]/ or /ly/ 

Those using /ij/ or {tyf for seat, also use the first symbol of this com- 
bination, /«/, for the vowel m sit Those using /i / for the vowel oT seat, 
use the same symbol /i/, without the length mark / f, for the vowel of sit 
The reason for these differences in notation is not so much that the 
phoneticians hear different sounds, as that they interpret what they hear 
in different ways In fact, if we examine closely the difference between the 
vowel of seat and that of sit, we notice that there is more than a single 
difference To begin with, there is a difference m kind, in going from one 
to the other we notice a difference m the hp position, m the mouth open- 
ing, in the position of the tongue, and in the tenseness of the muscles On 
the pnnciple of one symbol per sound, therefore, we can show the differ- 
ence in kind by writing simply /sit/ and /sit/ But if we listen further we 
notice that a difference in kind is not the only difference, there is also a 
difference in degree, in the length of the vowel — seat being longer than 
sit For some phoneticians this is the important difference, and they show 
It by wnting /si t/ and /sit/, or by indicating the length by doubling the 
symbol thus /siit/ and /sit/, imagimng length as the pronunciation of the 
same sound twice m succession Now if we Usten carefully to this long 
sound /ii/, we notice that the first part is not exactly the same as the 
second, for while closmg our mouth to end the vowel, we produce one that 
IS more closed This is even more evident when a word ends m the vowel, 
as the word three m the sentence I didn't want three f The very long sound 
at the end of the exclamation is generally a movement from an open 
/i/ of Sit to the closed fd oTseat, or even to the serai vowel /]/ as in^w In 
other words, it is a diphthong and this is the most important feature of the 
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Comparison of the Ntost Usual Styles of English Phonetic Notation 
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sound as far as some phoneticians are concerned ; so they write it as /siyc/ 
or /sijt/. Therefore the different notations interpret the diflference between 
the two vowels as either a difference in kind (/sit/ and /sit/), a difference in 
length (/sit/ and /si:t/), or a difference in diphthongization (/sit/ and /sijt/). 
If we again look down the respective columns we find that the same differ- 
ences of interpretation apply to the vowel of suit — ^/sut/, /suit/, or /suwt/ ; 
and in other columns to the vowel of say — ^/se/, /se:/, /sei/, /sej/, /sey/. 
Similar differences may be seen in the notation of the vowels of so, psalm, 
and sought. 

Another difference is the treatment of the vowel of sun, as compared 
with the vowel of the in phrases like the man. Both these vowels occur in 
the word above, which some linguists would transcribe as j&bhvj and others 
as /abav/. The main difference behind these two transcriptions is not one 
of pronunciation but rather a difference in the basic principles of phonetic 
notation. One principle is that a notation should note only significant 
differences and that two sounds, although they may be heard as different, 
may be written with the same symbol, provided they have the same func- 
tion. For example, there is need for only one /!/ symbol in English, al- 
though the actual sound of the beginning /!•/ in a word can be heard as 
different from that of the final /-!/; the difference between the first and last 
sounds of the word lull is quite noticeable, but need not be written, since 
it always corresponds to its position at the beginning or the end of the 
word. No word in English can become another word simply by changing 
one of these /!/ sounds to the other, since there is only one distinctive 
and relevant /!/ in English — one /!/ phoneme. If we thus have only one 
symhd Lor signiLcsni sound we gei nn aJpOsabe-t ihni roniajns os)y 
what is absolutely essential in recording or writing down the language — 
not one symbol too many. For one symbol too many would be useless; 
one symbol too few would be confusing, since two different words might 
be written in the same way, e.g. if /i/ and /«/ had only one symbol, pin 
and pen would be written as the same word. This absolute minimum list of 
symbols is a notation of all and only the phonemes of a language; it is a 
phonematic (or phonemic) alphabet of the language. Applying the pho- 
neme principle to our example of the two vowels in above, we find that 
although they may sound different, they can never be confused since (he 
first occurs only in unstressed or weakly stressed syllables and the second 
only in stressed or strongly stressed syllables, so that the one symbol is 
sufficient for both cases, since there is only one /a/ phoneme. Phonemes 
may be indicated by placing the symbol between / / slanted lines. 

In contradistinction to this rigid phoneme principle of notation is the 
more elastic phonetic principle, which makes the notation supple enough 
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to indicate anything which a phoncucian or a teacher of pronunciation 
may wish to indicate It ranges from a broad transcription, which show 
only the phonemes, to a very narrow fonn, which may indicate all the 
features which the ear of the phonetician can perceive If, for example, the 
t.,chin g situauon reqmres that the difference between the imtial and final 
/!/ should be kept before the eyes of the learner, it is simply a matter of 
making the phonetic transcription somewhat narrower, writing /!/ for the 
imtial sound and (1] for the final sound, thus [1a1] Most partisans of this 
principle of transcription see enough difference between the two vowels 
of above, for example, to justify the use of two different symbols, and to 
wnte [dbM) To indicate speech sounds which may or may not be pho- 
nemes, or are components of phonemes, it is customary to use [ ], square 
brackets 

A third cause of differences in phonetic notation is the purpose for 
which the notation is intended The purpose may be the description of a 
certain dialect or regional standard with sufficient accuracy for practical 
teaching,*” or it may be the creation of a fromework into which all 
dialects may fit This framework is built by plotting the vowels against 
the semi vowels (glides), giving a certain number of possible stressed 
vowel groups (vowel nuclei) Each syllable nucleus in the language may be 
any one of nine simple vowels or any combination of a simple vowel (V) 
with one of the three glides /j/, /w/, or /h/, giving a possible total of 36 
vowel nuclei, which may be tabulated as shown in the table opposite, 
with examples from a variety of dialects 
Of course, no one speaker makes use of all these thirty six nuclei Some 
will make use of a larger number than others Lists which take care of the 
needs of a single speaker include no more than about twenty one The 
point of arranging the possible sounds in nuclei is that speakers with the 
same number of vowel nuclei do not all make use of the same ones And 
even when they do, they may not use them m the same words Thus the 
■wwiA sound otthe word hotue mi^t be /haws/ m Canada, /haws/ in the 
South of England, and /haws/ or /hews/ m Southeastern United 
States 


Another thing that must be kept m mmd is that the key words may not 
correspond to comparable sounds m the other words of the various 
dialects For example, both Jones and Bloomfield may say /put/ for put, 
but that docs not necessarily mean that if one of them says /sut/ for soot, 
the other docs likewise This is a matter not of notation but of distribution 
of sounds throughout the vocabulary, and it vanes from dialect to dialect, 
and indeed from individual to individual 
As for symbols of catenation, apart from linking marks and small letters 
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written above or below the line, the only special symbols are those of 
junction. These are: +, /, //, each longer or more open than the 
following.’^^ 

ENGLISH VOWEL NUCLEI 



Pure Vowel (V) 

V+j 

V+w 

V+h 

r<i 

sit 

see 

new 


N 

sugar 

see 

moon 


M 

put 
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do 
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set 
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M 
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obey 
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go 
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pan 
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M 

pawn 

buy 



N 

got 

wash 
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Finally, not all symbols are accepted without controversy. Note, 
for example, the many objections to the use of /h/ as a glide or semi- 
vowel,®*®'®®* and the objections to the use of the length mark /:/ to show 
the only distinction between two vowels which also differ in quality.*®® 

(ii) For Rhythm and Intonation 

In examining current notations, we are first struck by the lack of uniform- 
ity in symbols used for rhythm and intonation in comparison with those 
used for isolated speech sounds. This should not be surprising, however, 
since the units are not so obvious and much less attention has been given 
to the standardization of symbols for them. 

In the absence of a standard notation, many a linguist, after having 
analysed the rhythm and intonation of a language, has tended to devise a 
personal notation which best fits his analysis. This is unfortunate because 
it is sometimes copied by other linguists and influences their results. If 
there is one thing that a linguistic notation should not do, it is to prejudice 
linguistic analysis. We also find cases of linguists inventing a notation and 
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then proceeding to name the entities they believe to have discovered after 
the notation which they have invented 
We may classify the notations of rhythm and intonation into three 
categories — (a) numerical, (b) linear, and (c) accentual (See tables below.) 


NUMERICAL TYPES 

N-1 The Scale Type 




9 

9 



7 

7 



5 

5 

6-1 1 

3 4 9 1 
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3 

1 
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N-2 The Level Type 
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That was kind of you 

N-3 The Frequency Type 




Speaker A 
Speaker B 
Speaker C 


All right, then 

270 210 235 

275 2J5 240 

300 205 225 

linear TYPES 

L-1 The Dot Type 




Type A 






1 



TyjK B 



Hut how d’you manage? 

C-J 


... 1 


Hello, 

I thought 

I recognized your voice. 
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L-2: The Dash Type 
Type A: 

Type 5; 

L-3: The Dot-and-Dash Type 
Type A: 

Type B: 

L~4: The Line Type 
Type A: 

TypeB: 

L~5: Musical Notation 

ACCENTUAL TYPES 
A-1 ; Head-Nucleus Type 

A~2: TonetiC'Stress Type 
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A quicn cspcran Ustedes ? 



You wouldn’t have hme. 



He can go there on Monday. 



(a) Numerical types 

Numerical notations are those which use numbers to indicate changes in 
tone. There are three types, the scale type, the level type and the frequency 
type. 

The scale type is based on an average total range of nine semitones. The 
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tone IS marked over each syllable The rhythm may be marked in the text 
This type has been used by Coleman and hts followers ' 

The level type assumes a certain number of significant levels, and num- 
bers each of them Most adherents to this school of notation admit four 
levels for English, but some recognize only three, while others claim five 

and see the possibility of even more Some, like Pike,’^* Fries and Lado, 

read their levels from top to bottom, whereas others, like Trager and 
Smith,’", Sledd’” and read them from bottom to top, so that 

Level 4 of one group corresponds to Level I of the other One group 
writes the tone notation below the line of the text, whereas the other group 
indicates intonation above the text The four or three stress levels recog- 
nized are indicated by accent marks over the syllables of the text This 
notation shows a clear correspondence between syllable, stress and pitch 
Any number of pitch levels may be added as the analysis reveals them to 
be significant But the notation does not distinguish between moving tones 
and fixed ones, and there is no visual suggestion of what the forms stand 
for An association must be made between a number and a pitch level if 
the intonation contours are to be read off at sight This is difficult enough 
to develop into a habit Once the habit is formed, however, it becomes most 
inconvenient to switch from texts written by the down up group to those 
of the up down faction 

A third numerical notation is the frequency type m which number of 
vibrations m cycles per second is indicated for each speaker under each 
syllable of the text Stress is indicated separately m decibels (measure of 
relative loudness) The advantage of this type of notation is its accuracy 
But It IS difficult if not impossible, to read aloud Us use is highly restricted 
to laboratory notation for acoustic and psycho acoustic research This 
type of notation has been used by Jassem, Zwirner, and others 

(b) Linear Types 

The linear category of notstton tnvUes the user to visualize the material as 
a sequence of dots, dashes curves, or notes, or as a continuous or broken 
hue There ate five types the dot the dash the dot and dash, the line, and 
musical notation 

The doHype marks intonation by a sequence of dots within two or three 
hnes, representing the normal voice range Stress is indicated by the size 
and blackness of the dots Sometimes tails are added to dots to indicate 
changes m the diiectton of pitch variation This type has been used by 
Jones MacCarthy, and others 

The dash type regards the material as a sequence of dashes Stress is 
noted by the thickness of the dash, and voice change within a single 
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syllable by the direction of the dash. This type has been used by TomSs 
Navarro, Coustenoble, and others.*®* 

In the dot-and-dash type, the dot represents a weakly stressed syllable 
and the dash indicates a more strongly stressed syllable. Voice-change 
within a single syllable is indicated by curving the dash. Instead of straight 
dashes and curves, one type uses a wedge which points in the direction of 
the voice movement. This is visually more representative than the dash, 
because it pictures the strongest part of the stress at the beginning of the 
syllable. Kingdon,”’ Armstrong and Ward’*^ have used the dot-and-dash 
type in their work. 

These three linear types all require staves above or below the line of 
text. The line-type, however, can be woven directly into the text, the height 
of the voice being indicated by how close the line comes above or below 
the text. The line may be solid or broken. If it is solid, the stress has to be 
indicated separately. If it is broken, the solid part may be used to indicate 
the stress. The line-type has been used by Jones, Pike,’^* Prator,®** Fries, 
and Lado.®*® 

The use of musical notation constitutes a fifth linear type. Since all 
speech has tone and rhythm in common with music, a notation which has 
proved adequate for music has been used to note the rhythm and tones of 
speech. This may be quite helpful for those who can read music, but it 
cannot be written with anything Uke the speed required for a good nota- 
tion. 

When we examine these five types of linear notation, we find that they 
are on the whole clearer and more easily visualized than numerical nota- 
tions, and may be analytically just as adequate. But they lack concision 
and produceability. They are difficult to write and type, are costly to print, 
and cannot be written along with the text at verbatim speed. 

(c) Accentual types 

Finally, there are the accentual types. These include all those types of 
notation which indicate rhythm and intonation by use of diacritic marks of 
any sort, whether they be arrows, dots, or grave, acute or circumflex 
accents, written with the body of the text. 

There are two main types of accentual notation: the head-nucleus type 
and the tonelic-stress type. 

The head-nucleus type divides the tone pattern into head, nucleus and 
tail. The head is marked by a dash above, below, or across the line of text ; 
the nucleus, that is, the changing tone which takes the main stress, is 
marked by arrows of different sizes and directions. The tail is unmarked. 
This type has been used by Palmer, who distinguishes three heads and five 
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nuclei fox English, and by the Polish phonetician Jassem, who has a 
notation of eight heads and twelve nuclei 
The ioneiic stress type makes a pnmary distinction between static tones 
and moving or kinetic tones The static tones are indicated by a vertical 
accent in front of the stressed syllable whereas the kmetic tones are shown 
by grave acute and circumflex accents, written below or above the line, 
depending on the degree of stress This type has been used by Kingdon.” 
Halhday,”! Allen, Lee,’“ and Schubiger 

While retaimng all the clarity, legibihty and much of the visual sugges- 
tion of the other types, accentual types can synthesize both stress and in- 
tonation into a single system of notation Compare, for example, A-2 with 
N 2(b), both contain the same amount of information The easiest type of 
notation to produce is also the accentual type, it can be wntten on any 
typewriter with a single grave acute accent key, is easy and cheap to print, 
and takes little space Moreover, it can be wntten with the text at verbatim 
speed and is therefore excellent for phonetic transcnption Since the linear 
types are by far the most visual, however, they seem to be pedagogically 
preferable as an introduction 

(For samples of phonetic descnptions, see Bibliography 675a-724, 
793-802 and 826-35 ) 


2 2 GRAMMAR 

Grammars differ (1) m their types of purpose and scope, (2) m the cate- 
gories they use and (3) in the terms and notation which they employ 

2 2 1 Types of Grammur 

The purpose of grammirs may be historical, comparative or descriptive 
The purpose of a historical grammar is to trace the development of the 
structure of a language back to its origins A grammar like Wnght’s, for 
example traces the development of the sounds and forms of English from 
about the thirteenth century to the present day Related to this is com- 
parative grammar, which traces the movement by which the most primi- 
tive form of a language group develops into a number of different languages 
For instance the grammar of Prokosch shows how Primitive Germamc 
branched out into such different languages as Gothic, Old Saxon, Old 
High German Old Norse and Old English If the native language is 
genetically related to the second, comparative grammar may offer for- 
mulas for the identification of related words For example, since English 
and German were once the same language, a German z- often corre- 
sponds to an English / , as it does in Zjnnftin, Zungejtongue, or a pf~ to a 
/j , as m Pfejferlpepper, and Pfiaumejplum But these can only be hints 
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Neither historical nor comparative grammars are likely foundations for a 
modem language method, concerned as they are with forms no longer in 
use. It is on the contemporary descriptive grammars that such methods are 
likely to be based. 

Not all descriptive grammars, however, are relevant to modern language 
teaching. A grammar may well be a description of an older form of the 
language, one like Campbell’s, for example.’*® Yet this does not mean that 
grammars of Modem English which refer to the origins of the modern 
forms of the language are not useful in the preparation of materials for 
teaching purposes. Jespersen’s is of this type; it has a wealth of informa- 
tion about Modem English forms and at the same time gives the historical 
background of these forms.’*® Nor does it mean that all grammars based 
exclusively on the contemporary forms of the language are useful in the 
teaching of the language as a foreign language, for many are intended for 
native speakers, who already know the language. Such grammars are often 
concerned mainly with definitions, classifications and correct usage.’^® 
Some are concerned with training the student in techniques of analysing 
his own language.’®* 

The sort of descriptive grammar which is the most relevant to modem 
language teaching is that whose purpose is to describe the contemporary 
forms of the language.’*® Some of the most complete ones have been writ- 
ten by grammarians for whom the language described is a foreign one; 
they are such grammars as those of Poutsma,’** Jespersen,’** Kruisinga’** 
and Zandvoort.’®® These grammars are not chiefly concerned with 
definitions, analytical techniques or correct usage; they are mainly reser- 
voirs of information about the language. 

Like any description of a language, a descriptive grammar may be 
based on the usage of any region or regions, in which the language is used. 
Although, most descriptive grammars have been based on written docu- 
ments, a few, such as Palmer’s, and that of the frangais fondamental, have 
been based on the spoken forms of the language.’®* And the tendency is 
more and more in this direction. Descriptive grammars may also vary as 
to the type and amount of material on which they are based. Some gram- 
mars make use only of literary documents — novels, plays, etc. Others, like 
Fries’, are based exclusively on contemporary letters.’®* The amount of 
material may vary from a few hundred sentences to many thousands. (See 
also 1 .4 above.) 

2.2.2 Grammatical Categories 

One of the most significant ways in which one grammar may dificr from 
another is in the categories into which it puts the difTercnl forms of a 
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language Of these, by far the most important are the word*dasses, or 
parts of speech, as they have been traditionally called 
All grammars do not agree on the parts of speech, what they are and 
how many there are In English, the number has ranged from two to four- 
teen Up to the early part of the twentieth century, most grammarians 
accepted the traditional parts of speech handed down from antiquity But 
even in antiquity there was not always universal agreement, as the facing 
table shows 

The table, however, does not show all the attempts at analysis of all the 
grammarians of antiquity — Varro, Apollonios Dyskolos, Quintilian, 
Donatus, even Caesar and Lucretius It gives only a representative sample 
of grammarians It gives no indication of the differences which early Greek 
philosophers inferred between logical and grammatical categories Nor 
does It show all the contributions to a growing tradition on the parts of 
speech, such as the fact that in the first century a d , Palaemon added the 
interjection to the list A tradition, however, was established fairly early 
It was maintained during the Middle Ages by the Modistae, named after 
their method of speculative grammar, de modis stgmjicandi The tradition 
was taken up by the Renaissance scholars and has continued to persist 
We can see from the table that the evolution of the idea of parts of 
speech seems to have taken place independently of the language Differ 
ences in the number of parts of speech recogmzed were due not so much 
to the language observed as to differences in principles of analysis 
It IS true, however, that the parts of speech of Greek did provide a use 
ful framework for the description of Latm But they fitted English less 
well, and it took a few centunes before this was fully reahzed Tbe delay 
was due largely to the prestige of Latin, but also to the fact that the parts 
of speech were maintained by defimtion rather than by analysis 
English grammarians of the twentieth century made an attempt to break 
With this tradition when they reahzed that their parts of speech were those 
of another language They tned to re establish the word classes of English 
on the analysis of the contemporary forms of the language But those who 
attempted the analysis got diferent results, and this was again due, not to 
differences in the language, but to differences of analysis Some of the 
analyses were logical, some, empincal Some were based on form, some, 
on roeamng, others, on both Tlie following table gives some idea of the 
results It compares the traditional parts of speech with those arrived at m 
twentieth-century descriptions of English (See following table ) 

Again the table is only representative of the main types It does not 
include the names of all contemporary grammanans of the language, 
notable exceptions being Poutsma, Kruisinga, Curmeand Zandvoort 
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Althouch the name and number of parts of speech may coincide, they 
do not necessarily include the same thing, and are not necessarily arrived 
at m the same way For some of the parts of speech are forms of expression, 
others are categories of content (see Ch 1) Although both Sweet and 
Roberts admit the noun as a separate part of speech, they define it diher- 
ently, for Roberts, it is simply a form-class of words which can take certain 
endings and fill certain positions in the sentence 

Similar tables of the other categones of grammar would reveal the 
differences m the number and variety of tenses, inflectional groups, sen- 
tence patterns, etc All these differences affect language-teaching methods 
In the teaching of sentence patterns, for instance, one method puts the 
sentences His house is there and The house is there under two separate 
patterns on the grounds that his and the belong to separate parts of speech, 
another method considers the sentences as examples of the same pattern 
since his and the can occupy the same position before the noun and there- 
fore belong to the same group of structure words 
Other languages like French®^® and German**’ have modern grammars 
w-hich also differ radically from the traditional grammatical categones into 
which the forms of the language have been classified (For samples of 
current descriptive grammars, see Bibliography 724a-66, 803-13 and 836- 
843) 

2 2 3 Grammatical Terminology and Notation 

Most evident, of course, are the differences in terminology Two gram- 
manans, for instance, using almost identical categones, may scarcely have 
a term m common Some adapt the traditional terms and add a few of their 
own Others do away completely with the traditional terminology Fries, 
for example, insists on doing away with all traditional terms like “noun” 
and">cTb" on the grounds that they arc associated with false defimtions 
Some attempts, however, have been made to standardize grammatical 
terms In 1913 the report of the Amcncan Joint Committee on Gramma- 
tical Nomenclature was adopted by both the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America and the National Education Association of the United 
States Because of the revolution in English grammar which took place 
between 1940 and I960, introducing many new terms and techniques, this 
report on grammatical terms is now very much out of date Contemporary 
grammatical terms may be found m the glossaries of the different schools 
of linguistics 

E\cn more diverse than differences m terms arc the differences m sjn- 
tactic notation, since these include not only different definitions, different 
categones and different symbols, but also different principles of syntactic 
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analysis To illustrate some of the 

L5%° s°? 2!m (form disses), D (any determiner) (See preceding 
table ) 

He eats very little 
S V 0(2 (3)1) 

The brard appoints a teacher the secretary 
D 1 2 D !*■ D 1 

° S V O' (SsP) 


Jespersen 

Fnes 


Fries 

Jespersen 


2 3 VOCABULARY ^ tUo l^ct 

Of the systems which make up a new word7 from other 

stable It is continuously f changing conditions It is 

languages, losing words, adapting othe has ever recorded 

volum.no;s, no man possesses it all. and no dictionary has 

all the words m any language levicocraphy, the inventory 

The description of vocabulary . rcfauras between them 

of the words, and (2) lexicology, the study of the relations 

231 Lexicography /?(»crrin- 

In the cataloguing tradition of ®“’JJ^n’s'e^to^problems are less 

tions have been the dictionaries— perhap Dictionaries, which 

complicated than those of grammar an p explanations of the 

are compilations of the vocabulary of a ^ on which 

meamngs by paraphrase delimtion. are the sort of deseripti 

language learners have tradlionally (,) their aims and 

How do dictionaries differ They y of notation 

range, (ii) m the type of definitions, and (iiQ m their 

(i) Aims and Range established a definite pur- 

Before a dictionary is started ‘here is genera y supposed 

pose which answ ers the questions Whom is 

.. to Eive people learning another 
The aim of the bilingual dictionary , ® -im of the one language 

language equivalents or translations oiwor , of them have been 

dictionanes is not entirely the ' j ctionancshavcahistoncal 

designed mainly for foreign learners huton of the vocabulaD. 

aim In a historical dictionary, which goes the histoo 

<SP 
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dates and old spellings are of course of great importance ’» The encyclo- 
paedic type of dictionary gives not only the meanings of words but also 
Mndensed information about persons, places and institutions There are 
also the numerous technical and specialized dictionaries, dictionaries of 
place names, dictionaries of slang, etc 
The purpose of the dictionary will of course determine the range ol 
material which it includes A dictionary intended for home and officers 
likely to have more contemporary technical terms and fewer archaic words 
than one intended for secondary school students, who may have to read 
literary works written three or four hundred years ago 

Dictionaries differ most in how they decide what goes in and what stays 
out A word may be excluded because of its age, because of its social stand- 
ing (e g It may be considered slang), or because of its frequency of use 
Some school and desk dictionaries include only the words m current use 
This IS often determined by a frequency count of the occurrence of words 
m contemporary writing (see Ch 6) An example of this type is the 
Thomdike-Bamhardt senes of dictionaries, based on Thorndike’s 
Teachers’ Word Book of the 30, (KK) most frequent words 
Differences between dictionaries may also depend on the extent to which 
they are based on previous dictionaries Many dictionaries are adaptations 
of previous works note, for example, the many adaptations of Webster’s 
Dictionary On the other hand, some arc based on original matenaP** 

Few lexicographers, however, do not make some use of previously- 
published dictionanes 

The date of publication of a dictionary is no sure indication of whether 
or not It IS up to date Two dictionanes, first pubhshed in the same year, 
may differ widely in their use of new material No dictionary, however, 
contains all the latest words and meanings, since new ones are continually 
appeanng, even while the new dictionary is in the press Realizing this, 
some publishers maintain a permanent staff to keep the dictionary up-to- 
date, others publish a house organ, with information about new words 


Dictionaries also vary considerably in the type and amount of informa- 
tion which they give on each word This ranges from the one spelling one- 
dcfmition item of the pocket dictionary to the several spellings, dates, 
definitions, dated quotations, classified meanings, etymology, and indica- 
tions of pronunciation found m the larger dictionaries Some diction- 
aries supply material on the grammar of the words’*^— the sentence 
patterns into which they can prepositions which accompany them, 
and other sorts of information useful to the foreign learner. 
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detolmn'*ould\n.rpkr ’than the word ^ 

always the ease, some come dose to Johnson’s ^ “^rce . 

word network as “anythmg -hculated or^deeus ate . equal 4s 

with interstices between the intersections terms 

ever, which are so simple, that they are difficult to 

For example, in one dictionary the wor cat is 'I ^ jj j and for 

ammd wffich has been long domesticated as a househ p 

“‘Sudly the problem '^hat^eomWums a srnipk^^^^^ 

mlch‘1^ Ihfwo'drof’thTLghsh language could be “ ^ 

problem was studied '>y Michael who .tabl^^^^^^^^^^ 

detimng vocabulary of 1,490 words W . j.^.-nnarv form ”” 'nus 

words and 6,000 idioms, and published them i j,|j language who 

was especially intended for students o^En| ish vocabulary 

presumably already understood the wor elaboration of Basic 

Another defimng vocabulary was a by-produd ^ , defimng 

English (see Ch 6) Although 

vocabulary, Basic English was developed by the tecnmq outgrowth of 
re defimtmk developed by Ogden and R'^^ards as , 

the principles laid down in their Meaning oj eventually used 

list of 850 words, plus 50 f'™roflrEngl^“Dictionary ”” 
lo define the 20,000 English words of Basic fcngi 


(m) Notation .,,t,nns as the International 

Despite a great effort on the part of such^organ jj^g^e are still a 

Phonetic Association to standardize p of notation in diction- 

number of minor and major differences in iicmE the Alphabet of 

anes The major differences are an important group 

the International Phonetic Association t yge of a notation 

including Webster’s dictionaries, whic pe - orthography, sup 

based ol re spelling according to ‘h? "he convenUonaU 
plementcd by diacritic marks over letter being solved There 

The problems of making dictionaries are ^ under one head- 

tcmam such questions as the classification ° advance, ho^vcver, vvc 

ing or under two As linguistic theory an r . That diction- 

tnay expect changes and improvements m 
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aries can be improved is beyond discussion, that 
theory and research is also evident »• (For s. . 
ctirrent rise, see Bibliography, 766.-88, 814-22, and 844-9 ) 

2 3 2 Lexicology 

Lexicology is the study of the relationships in the vocabulary of a language 
These may be formal or semantic Formally, a word is related to all the 
other words of which it is part In this way, man is related to manly, 
mannish, manlike, unmanly, mankind, etc Semantically, it is related to all 
other words of which its meaning is part, but the relationships differ 
according to the role of the word within the senes For example, man is 
related m a different way to fellow, sir, chap, mister, than it is to father , 
uncle, nephew, son In this way, each word in the language is associated 
with the others in a sort of network of relationships 

Each word is the centre of a sort of constellation m which all items inter- 
animate one another The important thing for language teaching is that 
this constellation, or network, differs from language to language For 
example, the English word line does not have the same network of rela- 
tions (semantic constellation) as the French word ligne For the network of 
the French word ligne does not touch the semantic areas of conformity 
{fall in line), correspondence {drop me a line), limit {draw the line) or policy 
{the party line), whereas the English /me does not include eminence {hors 
ligne), commencement {alter a la hgne) or importance (e« premiere ligne) 
A second important feature of these networks of semantic relations is 
that they change their shape from generation to generation If we were to 
use the words awful and artificial m describing a work of art, it would be a 
sign that we did not admire it But when King James 11 told Sir Chnstopher 
Wren that the architect s new St Paul’s Cathedral was awful and artificial 
It was received as a great compliment For m the time of James II, awful 
was not associated with the idea of bad and horrible but with that of 
amazing and inspiring, and artifiaal did not go with false and unnatural but 
rather with perfect and skilful A sinking example of the fact that the net- 
work of associations changes with time is seen in the fact that each genera- 
tion has Its own slang ’** 

Studies m lexicology may appear in essay form under conceptual 
headings or alphabetically Rogct’s study has been arranged under both 
conceptual and alphabetical headings 

2 4 MEAmWG 

Although there are no manuals of meanings as there are grammars and 
dictionanes, meamng is one of the most important aspects of language. 


they lag behind linguistic 
aranles of dictionaries m 
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and the most difRcult to describe. It is necessary: (1) to see what meaning 
involves; (2) to analyse the attempts to describe it. 


2.4.1 What Meaning Involves 

The notion of meaning, like that of sound, is not 

Smoke means fire; clouds mean rain. Meamngs are relations ? gn 

eertain impressions made on the mind. The relation may 

event in nature (clouds) and another event (ram), a rela ion J 

physical sciences. It may be a relation between a graphic 

and a conception, a relation cultivated by the arts. Or >t 

between a series of sounds (words) and a concept, m w points 

language. With language, there is the big difference that he two end-pomts 

are purely arbitrary, not necessary relations like smo e 

of meaning pervades every level of human activity, ang g 

represent all of them— everything that takes place ou si 

and everything that goes on inside him. „,_r,n 5 ed to have 

Inwhattakis plac! outside the individual, lanpiage IS suppos^^ 

a meaning or symbol for everything we sense, the p everything 

(see Ch. 1). t 4 can only be a ficUon. It iVT^ou re a muc^morf 
should have a distinct name. If it did, we jo reduce the 

powerful memory than most of us can exercise. W manage, 

names of things and events of our experience to a number we ca^m^^ g ^ 

We do this by neglecting much of what we . j p,[pns from our 

rest into a number of abstractions. Meanings are abstractions 

experience. -ach language 

The sort of abstractions varies with ^av. The classical 

groups the things and events of experience in a i er colour 

example is the grouping of colours. Some '“^8 gs many as 

spectrum into two colours, others into three, > jjjg 

twelve. Yet languages with the same “ (yellow), gris 


twelve. Yet languages with the same ° ^ (yellow), gris 

same grouping. English brown includes part o equivalent to a 

(Srey), bistre and marron.^'’° English green an Such differences 

single colour in Welsh. Colours arc not 'the parts of our 

^Pply to all experience, even to such obvious ng together {ruka 

body. Most Slavonic languages group the han «nf* rnopo). 

ui Serbian) and similarly, the leg and the foot in o Whereas English 
sre most common in the abstractions made from n 


most common in the abstractions nwuhr 
lias only one word for snow, Eskimo has three. 

If languages vary in the way they group 5^® or abstraction 

differ even more in the way they represent it. Any grouping 
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may be represented by any device which the language may possess— 
sounds words, grammar, etc What appears as grammar m one language 
IS vocabulary m another The idea of an mcomplete event is expressed by 
grammar in English, by a fixed word group m French The idea of the 
nresent continuous (/'in dressing) can be rendered by the words en tram de 
m French (* mis en tram de m'ltabdler) Mcamng pervades all levels of 

language - 

In addition to the use of different devices of language there is the use oi 
different combinations of them to represent the same situation The 
response to a thank you m some varieties of English may be not at all or 
you're welcome, m German it is the same as please (bitte) 

So much for what goes on outside the individual, the most complicating 
factor IS what goes on inside him The same devices are used to represent 
his ideas, feelings, imaginings, etc , the experience of Area A (see Ch 1) 
These are so numerous and diverse that no language can convey all of 


them There is no line of demarcation between them, and there are so many 
shades and gradations that it is impossible to have a name for each So 
they have to be grouped by the language into concepts This grouping is 
not only arbitrary, but it varies from language to language, and often from 
individual to individual Any label representing one of these concepts 
cannot stand for exactly the same thing for even two individuals, since 
no two people have exactly the same experiences Words like good, truth 
beauty mean different things to different persons Much of education, law 
and politics is an effort to make such labels mean the same thing to every- 
body 

Another factor is that two or more of such labels may m fact mean the 
same thing like the words fire and confiagration, or six and a half-dozen 
There may be more of them m one language than in another Conversely, 
a number of different groupings may use the same label, as when nut is 
used to indicate both a food and a piece of ironware Yet these may be 
indicated not by the same but by different labels in another language, 
such as French, where noix is used for the one, and ecrou for the other 

What labels go together is another matter And this too vanes from one 
language to the next In English, soap is associated with cake (o cake of 
soap), m French it is associated with bread (un pain de savon) 

Any one of these aspects may be what is described as “meaning ’* 


2 4 2 Attempts to Describe Meaning 

If meaning cannot be seen how can it be described*^ It cannot, according to 
some linguists, notably of the Bloomfield school— at least, not as language 
For words like wolf, fox, and dog do not, in themselves, tell us anything 
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about the differences between these animals And a zoologist’s description 
of them cannot be verified by a science of language 
Attempts, however, have been made to describe meamng ( ) 
response of individuals, (ii) as expression, (in) as content, a ( 
content and expression 

(i) Meamng as Response 

Meamng, like value, must be referred to 

of a sign, we observe habits it produces in people o context of 

mg of a word is to give an account of how it is used «''**“ * " 
situation =»* Or meamng may be described as “ttai ^ P 
respond to a stimulus by means of words, action^ or S j 
be fte mediating element in the response, conditioned by the individual 

past experience, a sort of pattern of value judgments j.tcrmined bv 

MeaLg has also been considered as a series o events ““^ds 
their previous history, and described as differen yp poetic, 

which Identify, desi^ate. prescribe, etc , in such contexts as l^ga • PO^ 
scientific and' rehgS^us language - - Or meamn^gjay^be^^^^^^^^^ 
simply as the regularly recurring sames m a 
tion “s 


(il) Meamng as Expression , .c , as 

Although the workings of the ““^^ytatag mental or social 
expressed in linguistic forms can be Witho showing which 

situations into account, meaning has been d^aribed ^ showi g 
forms occur with which, that is, by the correlation o , prob- 

Another type of mechanical analysis of guj-e to come up, 

ability that the forms will occur m a given text „n-prtain to occur, it 

the fact that it does, conveys nothing But ^ ^ nrcur 
always carries some meaning whenever it does in ac 

(*u) Meaning as Content made from 

Meamng has been described as a chain of of perception 

Ihe content of refilitv We start abstracting at tne . 


-amng has been described as a chain of of perception 

the content of reality We start abstracting at the 

^hen we observe only certain characteristics o milk), leaving 

verbalize it (That’s a cow), we generalize this (t-o continue 

out more and more particular characteristics as w jjj^imal a bovine, 

chmbing up the ladder of abstraction when we wn i ss. 

Hhadruped, orgamsm, etc This is the view o meaning 

But any element of language, as Saussure pointed out. 
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by Itself It acquires meaning only through opposition to other elements in 
the same field For example, a word like language (F. langage) hzs a 
different meamng m a language containing three related words {langue, 
parole, discours) than it has m one contaimng two {speech, discourse) 
Meamng is not a list of isolated abstractions, it can only be a system of 
such abstractions Words and other elements of a language unite into con- 
ceptual areas of meaning forming a system of concepts covenng all the 
needs of a commumty of speakers If this system is pieced together, it 
shows the community’s image of the world This is meamng described as 
a semantic field 

The semantic field reflects the social patterns of the commumty It is 
made of basic key words, which command an army of others The 
semantic area may be regarded as a network of hundreds of associations, 
each word of which is capable of being the centre of a web of associations 
radiating in all directions A word like man might have as many as fifty 
such associations — chap, fellow, guy, gentleman, etc The network is 
different for different languages, and for this reason has to be mastered by 
anyone learmng a new language (See also 2 3 2) 

The concept of the semantic field may be important for language teach- 
ing In our native language we know the part that each element occupies 
m the field In a foreign language, we have to learn, not only the central 
meaning of each word, but also the part of the semantic field which it 
covers m relation to all other words of similar meamng 

(iv) Meaning os Conlent and Expression 

Finally, meaning has been described as a relationship between content and 
expression It may be an imputed and conventional relationship between 
a referent of content (e g an object) and a symbol of expression (e g a 
word), mediated by an act of reference (thought) This is imagined by 
Ogden and Richards m the form of a tnangle *^3 n \ ) 

Meaning operates when the sign is a member of a certain context in the 
mind When only part of the context recurs, it produces the same effect as 
if the entire context had occurred This is the basis of the contextual 
theory of reference Even though mind may here be regarded as an activity 
of the nervous system, it is not studied as such 
Had Saussure elaborated the science of signs, the semiology which he 
foresaw, he would have agreed with this as far as it goes Yet, from 
what he says m his course m general linguistics, he would have added the 
relationship between the word and our image of it The entire relationship 
might be presented as in the following diagram 
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(physical) 


The relation between the object and its im g ’ abstracts 

pointed out, on the context in which it t system of 

what IS relevant from the context and distributes i t th g g^dings, 

expression, which includes sounds. rtS tech: 

etc' Each ;f these handles its own shar^f the “^^^tual 

mque of description, meaning is described a P 

relations'*® a whole In 

This complex of relations is what ^ ® j^e por the most 

a language, everything can be related to ovarythmg 
distinctive feature of a language is that it is a sys y 

2 5 THE SYSTEM OF SYSTEMS orammar. 

If we add together the elements in all these systems P j. language 
vocabulary, meamng-we still do not 

For a language is not a group of these sys e , „lated to 

system of systems Many points m each o ^ ^ ^ plural or third 

points m the other three systems .nto play a relation- 

singular IS used m the grammatical system, i r' S ending will be 
ship with the phonetic system to determine w f^ntches The study 
''ttered as an /-s/, a /-z/, or an /-sz/, as m car^. ' t^onology or morpho- 
of such relationships is sometimes called morp points m the 

phonemics Words m the vocabulary are conn equivalent m the 

grammar For example, tell and say may be rega . forces the speaker 
vocabulary, but the choice of one rather than for instance 

lo connect with a different senes of sentence-s r 

I told him to go 

I said that he should go . o We • / said 

these two sentence structures the verbs ure 
I’lm to go and *I told that he should go are "”P Fe illustrated, m its 

The idea of a language as a system of sys c 
barest outline, by a diagram such as the one o , ^^^yer a person finds 
This system of systems functions as a niakes conversation, 

biraseir m a situation which requires speech, 'v . ^ ^^ys through this 
E*ves orders, argues, or relates an anecdote 
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Language as an Intcnelated System of Systems 


system of systems, however, depends only partly on what he has to say 
It also depends on what language he happens to be speaking 

It IS well known that the formulas for greeting people, offering some 
thing, making requests, and giving thanks vary from language to language 
Learners of a foreign language lend to assume that these should be the 
same in the second language as they are m the first And they tend to make 
the same assumptions for the phonetics, grammar, and vocabulary of both 
languages To discover what precisely these assumptions may be it is 
necessary to analyse the differences between the learner’s language and 
the foreign one How this may be done is the subject of the next chapter 
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Language Differences 
0 INTRODUCTION 

Learning to speak a foreign language is the acquiring of an ability to 
express oneself in different sounds and different words through the use of 
a different grammar Any sounds, words or items of grammar of the 
foreign language may or may not have counterparts in the native language 
And these counterparts may have meamngs, or content, which are similar 
to or considerably different from those of the other language 
Since such similanties and differences may be used as foundations for 
language teaching methods, it is important to know what they are and 
how they may be analysed They include those similarities and differences 
in pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary and usage between the first 
language and the second An analysis of these results in differential 
descriptions of the two languages 

Differential description is of particular interest to language teaching 
because many of the difficulties m learning a second language are due to 
the fact that it differs from the first So that if we subtract the charactens- 
tics of the first language from those of the second, what presumably 
remains is a list of the learner’s difficulties 
If the description of a single language is a highly complex affair, the 
differential description of two languages is more than twice as complex It 
involves not only the analysis of two languages, but a compansoa of the 
differences m separate items and of the way they work together It covers 
all levels of language and the relations between them-“(l) Phonetics, 

(2) Grammar (3) Lexicology, and (4) Stylistic usage 

1 DIFFERENTIAL PHONETICS 

Comparing the phonetics and phonology of two languages involves not 
only the phonemes themselves but also their vanants the way they work 
together and the patterns superimposed upon them in complete utter- 
ances It therefore involves differences m (1) articulation, (2) catenation, 

(3) rhythm, and (4) intonation 

1 1 DIFFERENCES IN ARTICULATION 

In annijsmg dilTerenccs m artiCTilalion wc determine which phonemes of 
the second language do not exist m the first and which ones are simply 
pronounced differently This is done for both (1) the vowels, and (2) the 
consonants 

1 1 \ Vowel Phonemes 

Taking the vowels of English (RP) and Standard French as an example, 
SO 
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we first make a table of the vowel am 

idea of the differences in pro- 


putting these tables side oy sioe differences in pro- 

lacking in each language. This gi in 2 1 3 ) 

nunciation. (See Ch. 2: 2.1.1 and notation table in 2.1.3.) 



that French lacks the following 
When we examine the table, we fol put, 

English vowels and diphthongs. /3/ these are the ones which 

/ou/ boat, /ei/ bate, /ai/ bite, /au/ c Xnch speaiers learning English, on 


/ou/ boat, /ei/ bate, /ai/ bite, ^ speakers learning English. On 

would have to be leaml by f«iiowinE French vowel phonemes: 

the other hand, English lacks e which, along 

. . .. , , , , > I 1^1 fail, ee nnew, inc^c a. 


the other hand, English lacks the o o which, along 

/o/ /5f. /e/ thd, ly! lune, Z®//""* « difficulty when they learn French, 

with the nasals, ^ve English spe comparison of the diagrams 

T»-_. 1-.*;— ... Jo SO simnle ns uj • 


an 
the /a/ 


acceptable .jon by rctractin 

Secondly, although a sound may not 


with the nasals, ^ve English speakers i ^ (.Quiparison of the diagrams 
But the solution is not so ^ ^sh shows that the differences 

oflipandtonguepositionsofFrenc c^pUsh and French have the ftf 

are largely a matter w-tween the French /e/ and /e/ sounds, 

sound, but in English it is loca e toneue position from the French 

*_c 5 c further apart m lougu Fncriich 


oic A ^ w . . t,_|^een tne rrcuwi ^ w 

sound, but in English it is loca tongue position from the French 

And the EngUsh sound is further P^gj^ch /s/ and the English 

sound than are the two different p ’ be learned. The difference 

i.i i:.*.../) ac ceoaratC phon . •/« _ lA'im(»r of 


lu inc tnguiiu auu»i« * ilrtnirnes the rrenuu /j/ 

und than are the two different p ,0 be learned. The difference 

W, which were listed as separate pn .j. ^ of 

here, however, is mostly in hp P sound /o/ as in comme, he gets 

English spreads his lips when *F„„iish sound /x/ as in come-, or he gets 
. , , of the tngnso nttenne 


•xi.li., iiuvYcvc.1, !•» - ffefs hiS SOuIiki /.// I*-* •** ' I-" 

English spreads his lips when ® " ..^j^ ^ound /x/ ns in come-, or he gets 
an acceptable equivalent of the J . noting his tongue when uttering 

OTV nnx.ntiv. nnnA nnOfOXimatlOn J ^ 


Language Differences 
0 INTRODUCTION 

Learning to speak a foreign language is the acquiring of an ability to 
express oneself in different sounds and different words through the use of 
a different grammar Any sounds, words or items of grammar of the 
foreign language may or may not have counterparts in the native language 
And these counterparts may have meamngs, or content, which are similar 
to or considerably different from those of the other language 
Since such similarities and differences may be used as foundations for 
language teaching methods, it is important to know what they are and 
how they may be analysed They include those similarities and differences 
in pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary and usage between the first 
language and the second An analysis of these results m differential 
descriptions of the two languages 

Differential description is of particular interest to language teaching 
because many of the difficulties in learmng a second language are due to 
the fact that it differs from the first So that if we subtract the characteris- 
tics of the first language from those of the second, what presumably 
remains is a list of the learner’s difficulties 
If the description of a single language is a highly complex affair, the 
differential description of two languages is more than twice as complex It 
involves not only the analysis of two languages, but a comparison of the 
differences m separate items and of the way they work together It covers 
all levels of language and the relations between them — (1) Phonetics, 

(2) Grammar, (3) Lexicology, and (4) Stylistic usage 

1 DIFFERENTIAL PHONETICS 

Comparing the phonetics and phonology of two languages involves not 
only the phonemes themselves but also their variants, the way they work 
together and the patterns superimposed upon them m complete utter- 
ances It therefore involves differences in (I) articulation, (2) catenation, 

(3) rhythm, and (4) intonation 

1 1 DIFFERENCES IN ARTICULATION 

In analysmg difTcrencns m articulation wc dctcritune which phonemes of 
the second language do not exist m the first and which ones are simply 
pronounced differently Thts ts done for both (1) the vowels, and (2) the 
consonants ^ 

1 1 1 Vowel Phonemes 

Taking the \oucls of English (RP) and Standard French as an example, 
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make the sound one of the most difficult to master for the English or 
French learner studying the other’s language. An added comphcation is 
that there are different varieties of /r/ in French; there is f«caUve 
breathed /-a/, the rolled guttural /r/ (uvular trill) and the rilled alveol 
(gum-ridge) /r/. A further example are the phonemes /n/, /!/, N, 
which exist both in English and in French but are not 
same way, since in French the tongue is here more a wnrds in 

English. But what the table doesnot reveal is the fact that there a 
EngUsh in which these sounds are pronounced with the tong g 

the teeth as it does in French, words like tenth, health. 
following dental /0/ causes the advance of the tongue as ar cnoUsh 
A similar table of German and English sounds would "at ^nghsh 
has no /;/ phoneme as found in German words hke the 

MMchen. But that does not mean that English speaker 
sound; for they often pronounce it in the first sound of words like hug 
and hue. The Lson they have difficulty with the 
because of the sound itself but because of its before. For 

German it occurs before or after the vowel; m Eng is , J 
a similar reason it is difficult for English speakers o g 
the sound /q/; for speakers of some African languag ^ begin with 

difficult, for there L many words in at he end 

such a sound. In EngUsh. although the sound is ‘ Many 

of words Uke long. /Ig, and ring, it never occurs ^ 

mistakes in pronunciation are due, not to t ^bat 

phoneme does not exist in the language being earne ’ ^ jbat he 

it does not exist in the same positions. When a No phoneme in 

likes the EngUsh pubs /paps/, it is not because e a , ^ devoiced 

his language, but because the final /-b/ in his lang g 
and becomes a /-p/, or something veiy close to it. quality of 

Comparative tables cannot reveal everything difference between 

each sound. For instance, they do not show 'he nsse fact, for 

English and French stop consonants. They ° , by a puff of air 

example, that EngUsh initial voiceless stops are emphatic speech 

and that French stops are not, except in quality could 

and in interjections Uke hop and hep. These i complicated and by 
he put into the table, however, by making i tables would then 

“^ing a more detailed or narrower notation, u which made 


. lauic. ■■ — 
sounds which made 

VC umited to a comparative usi oi E*""-"; „ ' include all speech 
a difference to the code of the language) but 

sounds which made a difference to the ear. ^be whole picture. 

Speech sounds themselves, however, do no g 
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tongue, certain words may nevertheless contain a close approximation to 
It French, for example, docs not have the English phonemes /ai/ as m eye 
or /ei/as in io), but it does have m many of its words certain combinations 
of sounds which come very close to the pronunciation of the English 
phonemes, words like ail /aj/ and abetllc /ej/, which can be used as starting- 
points,®®® likewise with French beurre and Southern British burr Any two 
languages are bound to contain a number of similar approximations 

1 1 2 Consonant Phonemes 

In companng the consonants of two languages, it is convenient, for ease 
of comparison, to arrange them into a single table 


CONSONANT DIFFERENCES ENGLISH-FRENCH 


/A \ 

// / \\ \\ ^\\ 


— B voiceless 
MS voiced (vocal cordi 
vibrate 
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What IS equally important for the comprehension of the language is the 
way the sounds work together 

1 2 DIFFERENCES IN CATENATION 
Catenation involves the answers to three mam questions 
(1) What combinations of sounds does each language permit'^ (2) What 
changes occur m each language when different sounds come together? 
(3) How does each language separate or join together its words and 
phrases'^ 

1 2 1 Combinations Permitted 


Two languages may differ considerably in the combinations they permit, 
this may be a great source of difficulty in learning to pronounce a second 
language For example, English, French, and Russian have the sounds 
l^lt /s/, /]/, but the English or French learner of Russian has difficulty in 
combimng them into Russian words 

Not only the combinations themselves are different, but so are the 
positions m which they occur There is, for example, a big difference m 
Engbsh in the number of combinations permitted before stressed vowels 
and the number allowed after them, there is also in Russian But those per- 
mtted before the vowel in Russian are not the same as those permitted 
before the vowel in English, so that it is easy for an English speaker to end 
a word m / ts/ as in the word cats, but harder for him to begin a word 
with /ts-/. as he will need to, if he happens to be learmng Russian For 
the same reason, Spamsh learners of English will pronounce the word 
steak as /estek/ and drugstore as /drogestor/, for although Spanish ha- 
the combinaticn / st/ after a stressed vowel it does not have it before one, 
and never begins a word with /st / 

crtmif phonetics, therefore, a distinction must be made between 

It pcrnutie before the stressed vowel and those allowed after 

^ T us take those consonant combinations of English 
a tabulate them, 

fCastihanl ® ^usonant combinations of Spamsh 

ne^ts" ““"8 ‘hat English 

Sh IrroermmT”^? ‘han does Spamsh. that those 

tri and that of th f” limited to single consonant plus /!/ or 

be™ w. h ani ® ! “ntbmauons not perlnitted in SpaLh, Lst 
Xv® " P™™-t.on words lihe 
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language, often seem to be adding an /h/ twolhjoranges, threelhjapples 
The differences in junction or juncture, between languages are not 
always easy to analyse because so many different elements come under 
this rather abstract and very general notion — special linking sounds, as 
we have just seen, special separating sounds like the glottal stop in Ger- 
man, stress and intonation patterns, and even time, have all been sug- 
gested as elements In test sentences like Not all blackboards are black 
boards, what separates the word blackboards from being identical to black 
boards may be the stress pattern, intonation pattern, co articulation (pro- 
nouncing /k/ and /b/ together), pause, or any combination of these factors 
And this combination may differ from one language to the next (See also 
Ch 2 212,u) 

1 3 DIFFERENCES IN RHYTHM 

Of all differences in the pronunciation of two languages, rhythm is often 
the most noticeable Faulty rhythm in Enghsh is perhaps responsible for 
more misunderstanding than any other feature 
What makes a differential descnption of rhythm complicated is that in 
some languages, like Enghsh, it is closely connected with a number of 
different factors For example, as an Enghsh phrase increases in length, 
the number of syllables per beat of rhythm naturally increases, and this 
changes the stress of the words involved 
Examine the ^enes 

It s an 'old ’house 
It's a 'nice old 'house 
It’s a 'very nice old ‘house 
It’s a 'very, very nice old ‘house 

Notice how the word stress shifts from old to mce to \ery In French, on 
the other hand, the stress is much more predictable It is most often at the 
end of the word, phrase, or sentence— except when certain words are 
emphasized, as they frequently are in conversation 

1 4 DIFFERENCES IN INTONATION 

Some pairs of languages have much greater differences in intonation than 
others A Welshman is most easily recognized by his intonation — that is, 
when he uses the intonation patterns of his own language in English 
sentences 

VTien making a differential descnption of intonation patterns, it is 
necessary to show, not only which patterns exist m each language, but also 
when and for what they arc used The first task is difficult enough and it 
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1 2 2 Combinations Causmg Sound Changes 

Different languages react differently when two or more of their speech 
sounds come together 

When two sounds come together, one of them may change so as to 
become more similar to its neighbour (assimilation) It may do so in two 
ways It may change its voicing, as when /n/+/s/ m the word pens is 
pronounced /penz/ (voice assimilation), or it may change its position m 
the mouth so as to have a place nearer to its neighbour, as when the /n/ 
of tenth touches the teeth because that is the place of the neighbouring 
/0/ (place assimilation) 

But which sound influences which*^ The influence may go in two direc- 
tions it may go forward, changing the sound that follows, as when pens 
is pronounced /penz/ (progressive assimilation), or it may go backward, 
changing the sound that precedes, as when alveolar /n/ becomes dental m 
tenth (regressive assimilation) With the same combination of sounds, one 
language may use one type and another language, the other type One 
language may assimilate in one direction another language, ui another 
Although English and French make use of both forward and backward 
assimilation English often goes forward m situations where French goes 
m the opposite direction, so that a French person learning English is likely 
to apply his backward tending type of assimilation to the language he is 
learning and say /Sizbuk/ for this book, und /teigSis/ for lake this On the 
other hand English learners of French failing to apply this very type of 
assimilation tend to say /absolyma/ absolument for the usual /apsolyma/ 
and pronounce tnedecm with a voiced instead of a devoiced [d] 

When two or more sounds come together, languages differ in the 
tolerance with which they may let one of them drop (elision) A word like 
clothes especially in such combinations as clothes closet will generally be 
uttered without /6/ as /klouzkbiit/, and waistcoat without /t/ as /weiskout/ 
Elision in some languages may depend on whether or not the syllable is 
stressed In English for example in unstressed syllables /h/ is often not 
pronounced, the sentence He had hs hat at the hotel in normal speech, 
might be /i ad iz 'hat at Si ot'el/ (See Ch 2 2 1 2, ii ) 

1 2 3 Linking and Separating Words 

Languages differ m the way they link together or separate words and 
phrases The rules of liaison m French are well known to those who have 
studied the language in school eg les elres /lezrtr/, but hs hetres /le 
Etr/ English has a different system of linking It has three linking glides 
n, ( and ru two /”/ oranges, three /'/ apples more j'l apples French 
speakers of English, who do not use this system of glide linking m their 
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language For example, the adverb well m He spoke well of you may be 
equivalent to an adverb m French (77 a iris bien parle de vous) or it may 
be equivalent to a noun (7/ a dit du bien de vous) 

Although the examples we shall use are of the obligatory type, a com- 
plete differential grammar would also show what choices exist m each of 
the four grammatical categones — (1) the systems of the grammar, (2) the 
structures of the grammar, (3) the grammatical classes, and (4) the gram- 
matical umts 

21 DIFFERENCES IN SYSTEM 

Not all languages have the same grammatical systems Some languages 
have no cases, for example A French learner of German has to get used 
to the whole idea of case inflection in nouns — nominative, genitive, dative 
and accusative — in addition to the use of the nght case m the right place. 

Languages with the same systems, however, do not use them m the same 
way. An English learner of French knows that both Enghsh and French 
have a passive voice, but he must leam to avoid equating one with the 
other, for an English passive may be equivalent to the French “pronominal 
voice** (E Ids not done ( F (^anese fait pas) 

Not only do different languages have different inflectional categories, 
but the same category may function differently in one language from the 
way It does m the other, so that the function of number, case, person and 
tense is different in each language 

Of the differences with the systems of the verb, let us take as an example 
the use of tense in Enghsh and French The fact that English and French 
have many tenses m common does not mean that these are equivalent 
Both English and French have a simple present tense, but the English 
present may often be equivalent to the French perfect, future, or future 
perfect 

I Aear he’s coming =“E present /F perfect m /7/yjrw qu’il viendra 
1 hope he comes present/ F future —J espire qu’il 

After we fnis/i ==E present/F future =Ap:^que nous 
PERFECT auronsfim 

Both Enghsh and French have simple past teases, but the Enghsh 
simple past is often the equivalent of the French imperfect, subjunctive, or 
present perfect 

He said he /rneH- «E past/F imperfect =»I1 a dit qu’il le javatr 
It’s time he jftu/ =»E past/ F subjunctive “II cst temps qu’il se /a/je 
1 jflw him yesterday — E. past/F pres perf ««Jc I’n/ v// bier 
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IS hampered by lack of standard pnnciples of analysis and of a standard 
notation (SeeCh 2 2 1 3,ii) 

The second task of giving a content or meaning to each intonation 
pattern is much more difficult, for a sentence structure may be used with 
a number of different intonation patterns And intonation patterns may 
add special subtleties to the contexts m which they are used 

2 DIFFERENTIAL GRAMMAR 

By superimposing the grammatical patterns of one language upon those of 
another we can determine some of the main grammatical difficulties in- 
volved m learmng the second language We find for example that there is 
agreement in number and gender between noun and adjective m French, 
but not so in English, that the modifier comes before the noun in English, 
whereas it usually comes after it m French, United Nations giving Nations 
Umes, some fresh airjde I’airfrais 

This gives us only the features which each grammar lacks or possesses 
m relation to the other Differential grammar is not, as some practitioners 
of It would have us believe simply a matter of superimposing an outline 
of the grammar of one language on that of another What is required is a 
special type of description which accounts for all types of differences and 
equivalences 

To begin with, we must distinguish between what may be said and what 
must be said When a French learner speaks English he is forced into mak- 
ing certain distinctions that he has always ignored in the grammar of his 
own language The grammar of English forces him to decide on whether he 
IS referring to a state or an action, whether the action is incomplete and 
continuous or simply habitual In his own language, he does not, for 
example, have to make the distinction between a person who plays the 
piano regularly as a hobby or profession and one who happens to be play- 
ing on the piano at any given moment, the utterance II joue du piano covers 
all such situations In English, however, the distinction is compulsory, and 
the French learner must get into the habit of making it, for m one case he 
will have to say He plays the piano, and in the other. He is playing the 
PJtmo It is not that he is unable to make this distinction m his own language 
for he can distinguish lljoue du piano from II est en tram de jouer du piano, 
it IS that he is not forced to make the distinction 
Secondly, m what must be said, we must distmgmsh umque forms from 
alternate ones The grammar of our native language may provide a num- 
ber of different ways of saying the same thing Only one of these may be 
possible m the second language Conversely, a single form in the native 
language may be equivalent to a number of different forms in the second 
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In languages with the same number of word-classes, each class does not 
necessarily do the same work as its counterpart in other languages. And in 
actual use, a word (e.g. a verb) may be equivalent in one language to a 
word belonging to an entirely different part of speech, in another language. 
This sort of equivalence is called transposition.®®*'*® 

A French verb, for example, may be equivalent to an English adverb, 
or adjective, or noun: 

n ne tardera pas i rentrer. F. verb / E- adverb He’ll soon be back. 

Dfcs qu’on essaie d’etre 

arbitraire. F. verb / E. noun Any attempt to be arbitrary. 

A French noun may be equivalent to an English adjective: 

Au dibut du 19* si^cle. F. noun / E. adjective In the early I9th century. 


And some French nouns are equivalent to English phrasal verbs: 
Attentionl F, noun / E. phrasal verb Look out! 


2.4 DIFFERENT UNITS 

Words, phrases, sentences, etc., are the units of grammar. Not all languages 
have the same sort or the same number. Those that exist in both languages 
do not always correspond. A word in the first language may be equivalent 
to a phrase in the second, as when the English word agenda is equated to 
the French ordre du jour, or when the German word druckfertig has to be 
rendered into English as ready for printing. 

Some of the difference may form a pattern, as may be seen by comparing 
English phrasal verbs with their French and German equivalents. Examine, 
for example, the following: 


F. VERB E. PHRASAL VERB 


G. PREPOSITION 


Entrez. 

Sortez. 

Montez. 

Descendez. 


Come in. 
Come out. 
Come up. 
Come down. 


Go in. 

Go out. 
Go up. 
Go down. 


Herein. 

Heraus. 

Herauf. 

Herunter. 


Hinein. 

Hinaus. 

Hinauf. 

Hiaunter. 


Many French verbs are equivalent to an English verb followed by some 
sort of modifier, giving such combinations as phrasal verbs. The structure 
of phrasal verbs enables English to make distinctions like the one between 
come in and go in which the French single verbs like entrer do not reveal. 

The most important word units in a language are its structure words — 
its articles, prepositions, etc. Although these are limited in number, they 
are found in almost every utterance. Structure words of the first language, 
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Conversely, if we were to take the French tenses as a starting point, we 
would find a similar lack of equivalence with those of English For 
example 

F PRESENT E PERFECT 

Nous le coimatssons depuis des We vc knonn him for years 
aimdes 


2 2 DIFFERENCES IN STRUCTURE 

Languages differ in the way they put words and phrases together They 
differ in the order and interdependence of their items A description of the 
structural differences between two languages will show such things as 
differences in word order For example although adverbs are used m both 
French and English they do not always occupy the same relative position 
in the sentence 


F II repond toujours en fran?ais / E He always answers in French 
F J aime beaucoup le the /El like tea very much 

A differential description will also show the differences m the type of 
interdependence of words in the sentence In French the tag question is 
completely independent in English it depends on the mam verb and must 
agree with it A French learner of English must get used to making this 
agreement 

In the following example note how the French n'est ce pas always 
remains the same being independent from the mam clause with which it is 
used On the other hand the English equivalent is a dependent group 
which always has to agree with the mam clause 


II est pret n est ce pas'^ 

II etait pret n est ce pas'^ 
n sera pret n est ce pas'^ 

II semble pret n est ce pas'’ 

11 semblait pret n est<e pas'’ 

II n est pas pret n est-ce pas'’ 

U n dtait pas pret n est ce pas’’ 

II ne sera pas pret n est ce pas’’ 

II ne semble pas pret n est ce pas*’ 

II ne semblait pas pret n est ce pas’’ 

2 3 DIFFERENT CLASSES 

Although most languages have such 


He 5 ready wn t he? 

He was ready wasn t he’’ 

He will be ready won t he? 

He seems ready doesn t he’’ 

He seemed ready didn t he’’ 

He isn t ready ir he? 

He wasn t ready wor he? 

He won t be ready will he'’ 

He doesn t seem ready does he'’ 
He didn t seem ready did he? 


word classes or parts of speech ai 
nouns verbs and adjectives the number of classes is not necessmtly tht 
same for all languages 
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same thung It sometimes, however, refers to something different In 
business texts, for example, admmisiraiion in French is equivalent to 
management in Enghsh When the reference is not external but internal, a 
reference to feelings or thoughts, the analysis of common and different 
referents is necessarily more complex, as the following example will 
indicate 

English French 

Suggestions for improvement / Suggestions en vue d une amelioration 
It conveys a suggestion of regret / Cela suscile une nuance de regret 
A suggestion of an accent / Une pointe d'accent 

3 12 Collocation of Cognates 

Cognates vary greatly m the combmations which each language allows 
them to enter The German word Winter may seem like a close cognate of 
Enghsh winter, but m German, winter cannot be “around the corner” 
It can only be “at the door” (vor der Tur) Even identical geographical 
place names may have collocations which are qmle different The word 
JRome may refer to the same city in Enghsh and French, but to find the 
French equivalent of the collocation When m Rome do as the Romans do, 
one would have to consider howling with the wolves, // faut hurler avec 
les hups 

Are such cognates of expression easier to Jeam than entirely different 
words'^ It depends on what we mean by learning a word In the first place, 
we must distinguish the understanding of a word from its use And in the 
understanding of the word we must further distinguish the spoken from 
the wntten form Jn the understanding speech, wi>rds spe)t the same 
may be similar m a way which is not of much help Words like nation 
which have the same spelling m English and in French sound quite 
differently when spoken English /neifn/ and French /nasj5/ Nevertheless, 

It would be an exaggeration to jump to the conclusion that “there are no 
cognates of the ear”"** German Haus and Enghsh house represent 
the same sequence of phonemes (homophones) As for those words with 
identical spellings in both languages (homographs) it may be a real 
help m reading a foreign text to recogmzc a familiar word, but it may lead 
the learner to assume that it is exactly the same word simply because, 
in a particular sentence, it happens to have the same form and meaning 
as in the native language 

Vet in the actual use of the language, homophones and homographs can 
be more of a peril than a help In order to use them safely, one has to 
go to all the trouble of learning the cases in which they arc cognates and 
the cases in which they arc not, and when they arc similar, to what extent 
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however, are not always equivalent to those of the second For exampl^ 
although the English structure word some is equivalent to the French 
partitive da in a few of its uses, it must very often be equated with other 
French structure words such as 

gfi Give me some Donnez m en 

un Some fool has Un imbecile a 

quelque For some tune Pendant ^we/^ue temps 

envtron Some forty persons Environ une quarantaine 

certains 5ome say that Cer/oins disent que 

Structure words, however, are limited m number, forming part, as they 
do, of a closed system (See Ch I ) If the word is not a structure word. 
It IS part of an unlimited series requinng a different techmque of differen- 
tial description This is the function of lexicology 

3 DIFFERENTIAL LEXICOLOGY 

By far the most numerous items which distinguish one language from 
another are the items of vocabulary Some of these may have the same 
form m both languages, but differ m content, or they may have different 
forms and the same content The vocabulary of both languages may be 
compared from these two points of view (1) equivalence m their forms of 
expression (expression equivalence), and (2) equivalence m meamng, or 
content (content equivalence) 

3 1 EXPRESSION EQUIVALENCE 

Words with similar expression forms in both languages may be described 
as to (1) what they stand for (their reference), and (2) the combinations, 
or collocations into which they enter 

311 Reference of Cognates 

If a word has the same form m both languages, it may f«) have the same 
referent, (u) have different referents, or (in) have some referents in com- 
mon 

(i) A few words, \i\iejeep m French and English, which look and sound 
alike in both languages may also refer to the same thing 

(ii) There may be a number of words which look and sound alike in 
both languages but which refer to different things The word car in French 
has not the same referent as it has m English 

(lu) Many of the words which look and sound alike have some refer- 
ents which are the same and some which are different The word adminis- 
tration which looks alike in English and French sometimes refers to the 
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same thing It sometimes, however, refers to something diiferent In 
business texts, for example, administration in French is equivalent to 
management m English When the reference is not external but internal, a 
reference to feelings or thoughts, the analysis of common and different 
referents is necessarily more complex, as the following example will 
indicate 

English 

SuggesUom for improvement 
It conveys a suggestion of regret 
A suggestion of an accent 

3 12 Collocation of Cognates 
Cognates vary greatly in the combmations which each language allows 
them to enter Tlie German word Winter may seem like a close cognate of 
English winter, but m German, winter cannot be “around the corner' 

It can only be “at the door” (vor der Tur) Even identical geographical 
place names may have collocations which are quite different The word 
Jiome may refer to the same oty m English and French, but to find the 
French equivalent of the collocation When in Rome do as the Romans do^ 
one would have to consider howling with the wolves, // faui hurler avec 
les hups 

Are such cognates of expression easier to learn than entirely different 
words'^ It depends on what we mean by learning a word In the first place, 
we must distinguish the understanding of a word from its use And in the 
understanding of the word we must further distinguish the spoken from 
the wntten form In the understanding of speech, words spelt the same 
may be similar in a way which is not of much help Words like nation 
which have the same ‘'pellmg m English and m French sound quite 
differently when spoken English /neijn/ and French /nasjS/ Nevertheless, 

It would be an exaggeration to jump to the conclusion that “there are no 
cognates of the ear German ffaus and English house represent 

the same sequence of phonemes (homophones) As for those words with 
identical spellings in both languages (homographs) it may be a real 
help in reading a foreign text to recognize a familiar word, but it may lead 
the learner to assume that it is exactly the same word simply because, 
in a particular sentence, it happens to have the same form and meaning 
as m the native language 

Yet in the actual use of the language, homophones and homographs can 
be more of a peril than a help In order to use them safely, one has to 
go to all the trouble of learning the cases m which they are cognates and 
the cases m which (hey arc not, and when they are similar, to what extent 


French 

/ Suggesnons en vue d une amelioration 
/ Cela suscite une nuance de regret 
I Une pomte d’accent 
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they are similar For example, English hound and German Hand are similar 
m f^orm and meaning But m order to use the English word correctly, the 
German learner has to forget about the word hound and learn the word 
dog, the usual equivalent of German Hand 

There are many such confusing similarities between genetically related 
languages like Engbsh and German, languages that once have been 
identical and still are classed m the same family But each language 
develops m its own way and undergoes different influences, so that what 
was once the same has become different m pronunciation, spelhng or 
meamng 

There is also a great number of confusing similarities between languages 
which have been m close contact, languages like English and French 
Although thousands of English words have been imported from the 
French language, few are now identical with their French counterparts 
The reason is that only part of the meaning may have been imported in 
the first place, or the meaning may have changed and developed in a 

iflerent direction from the original Moreover the imported word has to 
tlJre different phonetic, grammatical and semantic struc- 


A third case IS where the cognate has been imported from a common 
tankage Words lAc sugar-sucre-Zucker, coffee-cafe-Kaffee, tea- 
ultimately from the Near and Far East, may differ 
P^nuttctuhon but have a number of formal and semant.c 
elements m common 


3 2 CONTENT EQUIVALENCE 

likewise be^air!^!^ different m expression form m both languages, they may 
bmeTuh otr A 1° “"d how they com 

parL m the •» "'e reference of the counter 

counterparts cmcr'^ and (2) the collocations into which these 

32 1 Rcrcrcnce of Counterparts 

Identical m^efcrcncc Th^' Enchsh*!"'^'^“'w 'apression, they may be 
refer to the same ri«ii ti, ^ word cod and the French word morue 

exist betueen all the wordror'’bolh'l''“‘™''"''‘"'’°‘’“'“"'^^'‘‘’‘’°''‘’‘° 
learners expect to he tn, t. languages And this is what many 

they bok up vords in a bilin^aUietla;;"^ “ 

pirtial, that ^'^rd' ra mc'’lanCTar 'h^' “"'J' 

nguage has a number of counterparts in 
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the other. The English word heady for example, has a number of counter- 
parts in French, since it covers an area of content which is only partly 
equivalent to that covered by the French fete, as a glance at the following 
list will reveal: 


head = 


tite (of a person) 
chevet (of a bed) 
face (of a coin) 
pomme (of a cane) 
bout (of a match) 
haut bout (of a table) 
directeur (of an organization) 
mousse (on beer) 
rubrique (title) 


Similarly, the French language makes a distinction between rivers which 
flow into the sea (fleuve) and those which do not {riviere) ; for English they 
are all rivers. It is this unexpected and seemingly unreasonable difference 
in grouping of referents that Is responsible for so many of the errors in 
second language learning. When a German learner of English says “Close 
the door, please; there’s a train.” he has no reason to beh'eve that the 
concepts of train and draught should not have a single label in English 
as they do in German, where the wordZwg covers both. 


3.2.2 Collocation of Counterparts 

Even when the couaterparts are eqmvaleDt, however, the equivalence 
rarely extends to the complete range of collocations into which each word 
may enter. The English verb laugh may be the counterpart of the French 
rire and the German lachen; but when we laugh up our sleeve in English 
we laugh in our beard in French {dans sa barbe), and in our fist in German 
(ins Faustchen). 

Differences in range of collocations have not been determined for any 
two languages. There have been studies of deceptive cognates,®’* useful 
treatments of certain areas of content in two languages,®’® and a large 
number of isolated instances unearthed in the compilation of some of the 
more complete bilingual dictionaries. 

4. DIFFERENTIAL STYLISTICS 

All the above differences in vocabulary, grammar and pronunciation do 
not add up to a complete differential analysis. This is because all levels of 
language work together as a whole (see Ch. 2). In the final analysis. 
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what must be knowm is how each language, working as a system of systems, 
differs in the production of complete utterances m any given situation 
One language may require a long utterance, and in the same situation, 
another language may require not more than a word or simply a 
gesture It is a matter of style 

No differential analysis of two languages can be complete unless it 
mcludes (1) such differences m the contents of the responses to conven- 
tional situations And since responses may themselves be made through 
different levels in each language, vocabulary, grammar, or pronunciation, 
the description must also include (2) the ifferences m the levels of ex- 
pression 


4 1 DIFFERENT CONTENT OF RESPONSES 

It IS not sufficient to know that words and phrases in two languages may 
differ in content These words and phrases appear in different sequences 
which may relate differently to the same situation In all sorts of everyday 
situations involving such things as requests and courtesy, giving and 
getting, what is normally said in one language does not correspond in 
cither form or content to what may be said, in the same circumstances, in 
another For example, if a German speaker offers a stranger his seat, he 
will probably begin and end the act with what might be interpreted as 
please {bitte) Not so in English, where he may begin with a slight gesture 
or remark and end with a Not at all or Thai's quite all right The German 
speaker of English, transferring his native stylistic pattern for such situa- 
lons, put his English words into the wrong situations, as the follow- 
ing little dialogue will illustrate 


Situation German 

X (offering his seat) Bitte 

Y (sitting down) Danke 

X (answering thanks) Bitte 


English 
(gesture) 
Thanks 
Not at all 


Learner 

Please 

Thanks 

Please 


m the content of responses 
S'lnations Whereas n This «ay, please 

MmeihmM V p”; same situatton 

something like Please da me , he favour of earning this nay 


Spanish 

Hagan ustcdcs el fa\or dc 
pasar por aqui 


English 
This way, please 


The stylistics of courtesy vary a great deal from language to language. 
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4 2 DIFFERENT LEVELS OF EXPRESSION 

Equivalents he often m entirely different levels of language It may be a 
matter of vocabulary m one language and of grammar m another, of 
grammar in one language and of phonetics in another 
An item in English grammar may be equivalent to an item in the French 
vocabulary For example, English Pm /?acA:ing/French Je sms en tram de 
faire tries bagages 

English word order may be rendered at times by French intonation 
Are you a doctor’’ Vous etes medecm’’ 

A change m English stress can be equivalent to a change in French voca- 
bulary 

That’s 'my business C est mon affaire 

That’s my 'business C est mon metier 

And a change in English vocabulary often corresponds to a change in 
French tense 


He heard you were coming 
He knew you were coming 

He attempted to escape 
He wanted to escape 

He was able to do it 
He could do It 


IJ a su que vous viendnez 
II savait que vous viendnez 

11 a voulu s’echapper 
II \oulait s echapper 

II a pu le faire 
11 pouvait le faire 


Because each language is absolutely free to represent what it likes with 
Its structure words, inffections, and parts of speech, m any level or com- 
bination whatever, the differential analysis of two languages can be a 
highly complex affair Such an analysis, however, is necessary if we are 
to get a picture of the internal problems of foreign language learning 
As for the external problems of language learning, they will be the subject 
of the following chapter 
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Language Learning 
0 INTRODUCTION 

This complex system of systems that has so long defied analysis by superior 
mmds in so many fields of knowledge is mastered by an ordinary child 
before he starts school And this involves duplicating the system of systems 
into a number of skills, each of which is a system of habits 
From the thousands of different speech sounds that strike the ear, each 
varying in quahty, pitch, length, and loudness, the child learns to recog- 
mze a few significant dozen He learns their possible combinations and the 
way these combinations may m turn vary in pitch, length and loudness 
He learns not only the word and sentence forms of the language, but also 
the way these words and forms cut up, classify and label everything he sees, 
hears, smells and touches He leams not only to recogmze and compre- 
hend all these features, he learns also how to use them 
Of the many possible sounds, the child succeeds in limiting himself to 
the significant ones and their possible combinations and modifications 
He becomes skilled in making the complex relationships between the 
system of sounds, the system of words, the grammatical system, and m 
relating all these three to the system of meaning He knows not only what 
IS significant but what counts as significant and what does not 
In addition to the imitation of someone else, the speaker uses ex- 

This .mplies the maktng of 
of thin th bfiforCi the capacity to go on doing the same sort 

cnmnt/’ mdefinitely the nse of the patterns m this 

wanuo say >■= 

nof Iwo 1 'f “ 's Poaible for one language, why 
me - “volved tn leam- 

hrakina Tmt n ''‘>">‘"8 anything else? Does it involve 

luc^nu® , ramember .t all? All 

But the answers m th ^ language teaching methods and techniques 
leamine of Z n . they concern (1) the 

3)The fel.nl® ‘'""■“8 °f the second language, and 

(3) learning process itself and its relation to thinking and relmbenng 

1 learning the first language 

y 1 of ourlwcs Iv we manage to do so in the first few 

Lehes ratlllirinldlTrriutlfrd®^^^ 

- Cs tieZfiTb; 
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/Sm language is first of all an instrument through which we find out 
about our surroundings, it is a means of getting what we want, not a goal 
to be achieved But we cannot start learning a language until we are 
physically ready for it Although there may be differences between indi- 
viduals, and although specialists m child speech do not agree on the 
details, most writers on the subject mention the same general stages of 
development We shall consider these from two points of view, topic and 
time 

1 1 TOPICAL DEVELOPMtNT 

To understand the development of child speech it is necessary to take each 
of Us components as separate topics We therefore examine separately the 
development of the child’s (I) phonetics, (2) vocabulary, (3) meamngs, 
(4) grammar, (5) abstractions, (6) verbal behaviour, (7) comprehension and 
expression 

1 1 I The Child’s Phonetics ^ 

The mam stages of a child's phonetic development are (i) crying, Tn) bab- 
bling, (in) lallation, and (iv) talking 

For the first few months, the noises the child makes are mostly oral or 
vowel like sounds For this period, the vowel consonant ratio is about 
5 to 1, as against the adult’s which is about one to one, or 1 15, depend- 
ing on the language 

By the eighth or tenth month, a great variety of sounds have appeared, 
and the infant amuses himself by playing with them He has now entered 
the babbling stage His playing with sounds seems as aimless as any other 
form of infant play, but its function is to give needed exercise to his vocal 
organs, to those muscles and reflexes which he will need for speaking 

While this IS going on, the child starts to acquire another ability without 
which he would never learn^the language the ability to imitate It begins 
With babbling or jargon (The infant utters a sound which strikes his 
ears, and this stimulates him to repeat it again and again until he becomes 
as It were, ‘‘trapped m the cycle of his own voice”, he does this with 
sounds, later with words and stiH later with sentences This lallation, or 
echoing, performs the function of fixing the bond between the action of 
the speech organs and the acoustic results If a sound from someone else 
enters the circuit, the child will also repeat it, reproducing the clearest 
part of the utterance 

As his mutation of others becomes better and better, his intelligibility 
also increases — an average of between 65 per cent to 99 per cent from the 
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Language Learning 
0 INTRODUCTION 

This complex system of systems that has so long defied analysis by superior 
minds m so many fields of knowledge is mastered by an ordinary child 
before he starts school And this involves duplicating the system of systems 
into a number of skills, each of which is a system of habits 
From the thousands of different speech sounds that strike the ear, each 
varying in quality, pitch, length, and loudness, the child learns to recog- 
mze a few significant dozen He learns their possible combinations and the 
way these combinations may m turn vary in pitch, length and loudness 
He learns not only the word and sentence forms of the language, but also 
the way these words and forms cut up, classify and label everything he sees, 
hears, smells and touches He learns not only to recognize and compre- 
hend all these features, he learns also how to use them 
Of the many possible sounds, the child succeeds m limiting himself to 
^e significant ones and their possible combinations and modifications 
He becomes skilled m making the complex relationships between the 
system of sounds, the system of words, the grammatical system, and m 
relating all these three to the system of meaning He knows not only what 
IS sigmficant but what counts as significant and what does not 
In addition to the imitation of someone else, the speaker uses ex- 

of 

of to go on doing the same sort 

comS f “''‘ofi'Mt'ly the use of the patterns in this 

wanno saT “> ^“5' ho ”“y 

thfnbne m Lell '“'’"'"g “"ything else? Does it involve 

sXues, ‘0 remember it alP All 

But the answers m ^ unguage teaching methods and techniques 
relmu of The f “”"'0tmg, they concern (1) the 

3m= lel.„u or ‘ 'TT '“"'“e of thu second language, and 

(3) learning process itself and its relation to thinking and remembenng 

1 learning the first language 

yeaTof our ,T ‘o do ro in the first few 

reaches what might be caUed^our “td A^d Td°" 
increasine our l:nnu,i»ei r « indeed we continue 

learT„TLTworm?::'Zy“®"“®' ^ ^ >-■ 'f 
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meaning of his cries. The infant has now reached the stage where he 
controls his environment by the utterance of sounds. 

In the third stage, the infant uses cries as a meaiis of expression. When 
his needs have been satisfied, he can express his feelings of comfort; he can 
also express fear, loneliness and anger. As these cries become more and 
more differentiated, each is reinforced by the parents interpretation o 

them, that is, by the meaning which they give them. nf 

When this differentiation develops into a greater and greater variety 
sounds, which result in the syllables of the babbling stage the Parents con- 
tinue to try to give meaning to the sounds which their child makes. They 
may hearL child repeat a syllable like [da] again with a 

varieties of dental to palatal sounds; interpreting it as a a, ^ . 

repeat it, while taking every opportunity of pointing to the her as s 
does so. And eventually the child, by now used to imitating himself, will 
imitate others, repeating their words while pointing to ‘"mgs- 
This pointing-and-naming stage soon develops into he naming-and- 
getting mge. At this stage, instead of using cries ^ 
he begins to use words for that purpose. He soon ^“'‘zes that he u ua 
gets better results by doing so. These words have 
fore, in so far as they produce the results he wan s o p ' 
he gets even better results with combinations of words 
The child always learns his meanings through contexts of • 

more the context comprises, the greater the P/f ^ Z 

right meaning. Although sounds are learned by irai ’ 
acquired by association and developed throug rein or ' j 

k child learns one meaning at a time. The ,“f "“y 
always be the most usual. It may even be a zare, gura survive 
meaning. But it is the meanings which best fit his say 

Having often more meanings than >'r"";„r tho^ meanings 

than means of saying them, the child extends ^ the mean- 

of words which he already knows. For examp e, g where the 

ing of dada to include all men. It is only m^lnd fdotag 

analogy is incorrect, that we notice what t e c i continually try- 

By now the child is continually making use o , j ^curling 

ing to apply a rule, as it were, always bf 

elements of the language. And here again ^nterances like taol/ts 

right, for he will reVlarize all P'--'' 

andi/oorj and invent regular past part P ^ j ^n to make further 
Here he enters the realm of grammar, where he must learn lo 

distinctions. 
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ages of two to three and a half His phonological system, which begins as 
a limited one, becomes more and more like that of an adult But it seems 
that the child has to re-leam, through imitation, sounds which he pro- 
duced by muscular accident, durmg the babbling penod, and he must 
learn when to use them As he thus progresses, and as his imitative ability 
develops, he produces these sounds with greater and greater accuracy, 
since they no longer depend exclusively on the development of his organs 
of hearing and articulation 


112 The Child’s Vocabulary 

As a general rule, a child’s first word appears m his first year It may some- 
times be heard as early as the eighth month But many parents often find 
the first word earlier because, of all the combinations of sounds the child 
makes m his babbling period, some are bound to sound like real words, 

especially repeated syllables like Imama],{dada], [papa] It is often difficult 

to say, however, when these syllables take on meaning 
. tbs point until the second year, the rate of increase in vocabulary 
IS slow Most of the words are nouns, wbch may also function as verbs or 
as whole sentences 

cufvs'^rt' '•'= increase is extremely rapid, and the 

Xke slerd'.’ “n 'c' '-Shth year, 4en the rate of 

intake slows down again By the Hurd year, parts of speech other than the 

themaioruvoru,’ “a** “'“rture of the language But 

lurrZC, Ahtl '"“r “to >imited to theTmmediate 

child listens and t "it ' °f there is another rapid expansion, as the 
at^a of el o ““"S -"rds to leam words And 

In arfaier S ''' ■“ trading, there is an 

mastcmd 'n ™“'’“'aty For since he has already 

language he is able to ' phonetic and grammatical structure of the 
ikiuguage. ne is able to concentrate on words 

I 1 3 The Development of Memiing 

stimulus The^rcsulung'^'^^ Ste^hrma *“°“fott doo to some physical 
infant’s environment ft is^throush such “ ‘“Ptovement in the 

his environment wfth the ttd o“fg^eie‘’h?hete “ “’’“"5= >" 

6 lures, ne helps bs hearers to get at the 
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changed He .s now independent of people around him, no 
them! and can make h.s own judgments and f 

develops he relies less and less on imitation and moreand more on analys s 
m mom he uses the language, the more he becomes a prisoner of its 
structure and the structure of the society in which it is used 

1 1 7 Comprehension and Speech 

Parents are often surprised to hear their child utter a word which ftey 
beheve he has never heard The fact is that a child ™ay a 

only after a fairly long interval of time The interval first 

mg a word and his first use of it may be as long as several moa** 
mat happens during the interval The child first “akes a rac“^ 
meamng of the concept and of the sound of 
a bnk between them To do so, he has to make a 
number of particular instances But little is knov™ about promssj^^ 
although researchers ^ave oftea "otc^wha^ 

betlarh^l But we do kaow ‘ha^ 
understanding does have a different chronology from that of utterance 

1 2 CHRONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The chronological development of child may b® Stern.'” 

page man outline based on the findings of Gregoire. mget. 

Leopold,'” Kaper,”" Geseiy” a"<* 

Child language starts with a ciyr, ^ sentence The first dis- 

entiated as time goes on, until it deve p pleasure Then 

tmction IS between sounds, exercising his 

after a few months, the child tnes o rounds flallation), and 

speech organs (babbling) He eertam sound combinations 

later those of others When the paren meaning for the 

they take them for words, and thele sound combinations 

infant, they help establish “^emUo b take care of 

and certain persons or objects Th g , 3, m as imperatives As 

whole situations, functiomng as sen P^ differentiate in the situa- 

the infant increases his vocabulary, h g combine these into 

tion between elements like actor and » 

two word phrases like the noun verb and, as it does so, the 

The number of words in these nnd inflections At this 

child perceives distinctions m word o ’ ^ tt- u-c most of the basic 
staged child IS qualitatively able to speak He has mos ^ 
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1 1 4 The Development of Grammar 

It IS through analogy that the child learns the grammar of the language 
But he does not usually acquire a mastery of all its forms until after he has 
entered school 

A child’s first sentences are single words with a variety of meamngs, 
mostly imperative Later he makes use of word groups, with these same 
sentence meanings, but only as if they were long words After the age when 
he begins to count, the child can remember the order of sequences, 
and this gives him a basis for his mastery of sentence structure As he 
masters sentence structure, the emotionally intoned word-sentence of his 
earlier period becomes less and less frequent Plurals, word-endings and 
different parts of speech begin to appear After the age of four, simple sen- 
tences become more and more complex But we may have to wait until 
after the age of ten before we can expect the child to understand grammar 
as grammar 


I 1 5 Abstraction 

It IS generally after the age of ten that the umlmgual child begins to make a 
distinction between a word and us context Yet the development of the 
power of abstraction begins at a much earher age, as early as the age of 
four, according to Stern ”• = v o 

Both Stern and Piaget have demonstrated that concepts of volume, 
quantity, ^Sht, time and dimension, being abstractions, are not self- 

II ul ‘ "“t self-evident to the 

hr IV'' .1“ V “ part of a whole, that a brother must 

thoV^rV,' Nor does the child always realize that speech and 

V ^ •‘'“s comc from the mouth •» “• Thought is 

dV rns me , ^s the child 

later seVarrSoXVa™!:^ 

1 I 6 Verbal Behaviour and Enyironmenl 
anTto rJ™ aVsTractioV.'p^Ire ag^nL"'''’'' 

PoVs''““ut 'oTee "he ■" a '^^""><="1 and for social pur- 

po es But once he has acquired the language, his whole inner life is 
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elements of the language, but he has to increase their number and refine 
his distinctions in grammar and meaning. Note that, m the process, the 
child proceeds from sounds to distinctive sounds, to words, to phrases, 
to sentences^ 

The various elements of language seem to develop at difi'erent rates, as 
can be noticed by anyone who has heard a child speaWng fluently without 
using all the sounds of the language, using /w/ for both /r/ ,and /w/, for 

We^can now sum up by enumerating the main procedures involved in 
learning the first language. They are; (i) trial-and-error, (ii) rote memory, 

(ill) imitation, (iv) association, and (v) analogy. 

Can these procedures also apply to the learning of a second languag . 
We must first see what the learning of a second language involves. 

2. LEARNING SECOND LANGUAGES 

The learning of one language in childhood is an inevitable ^ 

learning of a second language is a special accomp is men . ^ ^ j 

millions of people start learning a second language, u very 

has had experience with another language. The tjjie an a 

perienee varies from person to person. A person who has been "““g y 

one language since early childhood has habits of thoug 

tied to his habits of language. The languap he uses is now part of his 

experience with the world of actions and things. ^®n o \ 

increase in this experience was always connected wi a 

‘Tofh“e®d with the problem of dealing with these same su^ound^ 

ings and this same experience in an entirely way. not o^y with 

different sounds and words and sentences, but with ‘l'^r=nt P J J 

things, persons and actions, and different a™ngements of time pa« a 

matter, all of which may conflict with the structure of his 

It is this native language structure— so much a o i g 

is his first obstacle to learning a new language, or e . ^ y 

put the raw material of his experience into the groups fashed tohim 

by his first language. What he now needs is a second g p 

surroundings and experience. And this second g'^°“P'”g 

in the same way and under the same conditions as the hrs . 

The older the second-language learner is, the more 

the what and the why of anything he is doing. formed 

consciously the habits which, in his native languag , 
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3 months 

6 months 
9 months 
12 months 

18 months 


2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

5-8 years 


CHRONOLOGY OF CHILD LANGUAGE 


Under standir^ 

Recogmzes human voice No 
memory Bound to present 
Little CO ordination between 
graspmg and mouthing 
Recognizes friendly and un 
friendly tones 

Reacts to gesture Preference 
for ccrtam words 
Responds to simple com 
mands 

Pomts to simple things on 
command Follows simple 
directions 


Understands commands re 
ftmng to present situation 
May understand several hun 
dred words 


Understands questions refer 
nng to past 


Great range of understanding 
Still confuses periods of time 

Pst events of 
childhood May understand 
over two thousand words 

Complete understanding of 
everyday utterances 
readmg thus increasing pas 
sivc vocabulary ** ^ 


Utterance 

Social smile Spontaneous dis 
orgamzed sounds Babbling 


Many vowel sounds Lallation 

All varieties of sound and sound 
combinations 

Verbal play Jargon stage First 
few words as conditioned re 
sponses 

About a dozen words or more 
Verbal behaviour accompanied 
by gesture Begmmng of 
language as communication Jar 
gon begins to disappear Be 
gmnmg of two word phrases 
Vocabulary begms sharp rise 
Jargon dropped Language as 
communication Great indivi 
dual variation in pronunciation 
Vocabulary m the hundreds 
Simple phrases Pronouns Ver 
balizes wants 

Large increase m vocabulary 
Gets structure right 
Plurals tenses parts of speech 
sentence patterns Narrates past 
experience Language as a sub 
stitute for action 
Speech skills perfected No baby 
talk Ramblmg torrent of speech 
Age of loquacity 
Briefer and more critical re 
sponses Begms counting and 
printing More complex sen 
tences Large vocabulary 
Complete speech habits of the 
language Only need is reinforc 
mg them through practice Holds 
on to patterns learned 
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mixed language which serves as a lingua franca The similanties and 
differences may be in phonology, grammar, vocabulary, stylistics or 

®lfthl realm of phonology, the difficulty of a second language depends 
both on the sounds themselves and on their ability to combine For 
example, a Japanese learning English has more phonology to learn than 

a German learning English „ , . 

Differences in grammar make it more difficult for an Enghslman to 
learn Russian than for a Bulgarian, whose language belongs to the same 
family Similarities, however, are not limited to related languages, similar 
grammatical features may exist m entirely unrelated languages/^uch as 

Hungarian and German, both ofwl^hh^e separable prefixes 

In the field of vocabulary, the of large numbers of ^rds 

into a language can make learning it easier for those from w ose ^ 
the words originally came A Frenchman reading Eng is can 
good percentage of familiar words hke page, nation, re „ 

language he is reading has been importing French wor s since 

^ Breause of similarities in umts of meaning and style, it is 
understand a language belonging to the same civilization than it is to make 
out one embedded in a strange culture , 

One of the first differences which strike the ^e, igoj-j 

language is written For an alphabet-based Eng is , more 

more difficuU than Russian, which is at least alpha e ira , • 

difficult than Polish, which uses the same alphabet as ng i 
Each of these types of differences may interfere in a different y 
the learning of a second language 

2 12 Interference , 

The type of interference depends on whether the ? 

language or simply trying to understand what he ears or -attems of 
If he^s leamin/to speak the language, the deeply ingrained paUem of 
his first language will interfere with those of the languap he « 

When a s.tuatL presents itself, the ‘^f 

language will unconsciously respond, this is the cause 

difficulty in learning to Speak a second language ♦ *1,,* lanmiaec 

On the other hand, if he is learning simply to f 

the greater the similanty between the first language a i-n^^ever it 

easier the latter will be to understand In using the S ■ ° 

IS the similarity that may cause interference by the mi c„(,iish For 
as deceptive equates, like local and location m French and Enghsh 
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unconsciously And if he knows something of the grammar of his native 
language he will try to find in the second language grammar features 
which are equivalent to those of his first language 
By the time he has reached the penod of adolescence, the beginner in a 
second language has so overleamed his first language that it is hard for 
him to get used to saying the same things in a different way In his native 
language, he knows what to expect Even though he should hear only a 
random half of what is said, his built-m statistical feeling for the language 
helps him to make out the whole of it This is not true for the language 
he IS learning 

The learning of the first language follows the same pattern for everyone, 
the learning of a second language can lake on a variety of patterns Dozens 
of factors are involved, each highly variable, and each related to other 
factors It IS doubtful whether the present state of our knowledge can make 
possible a complete analysis of all these factors, for we are even not sure 

what precisely the understanding and speaking ofa language involves 

evert eless, there are all sorts of notions, opinions and behefs on what 
influences lan^age learning And these affect the teaching of languages, 
‘“chmg techniques What Le the 
leaminot Th”* * •JP' and degree of second-language 

logical^ They are of three types (1) linguistic, (2) social, and (3) psycho- 

2 1 LINGUISTIC 

s'lTonTirnlf3'^“ 7"’'''>-'^"8“nge learning depend on (1) how the 
2 1 1 Differences 

to fs noursameTsTf,^ 'vh.ch is highly similar to the 

problems of the Frisian which is entirely dissimilar The 

oftheChmesewho^earmnVEngir® 

^origins ■rac'twoTn^agesmafteT™^^^ 

family as is the cn<e fnr c because they belong to the same 

bccau^;r,s't h 

French and Haitian lOr i ” other, as is the case for 

the other through past contacrSTtfe'"^ 
on the English vocLula; otboii malw 

J may have contributed elements to a 
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their /b/ or /p/ with a catch in the throat or giottal stop whenever they 
stress such words as WWand pire. There is a further difference between 
ianguages in what happens when the lips are opened. In some ianguages 
like English and German, there will be a puff of air or aspiration, of which 
there are different degrees in different languages. To a French ear this may 
sound almost as if the speaker is adding an /h/. . .. , 

All this multiplicity of sound features strikes the ear of the learner. 
Some he may notice; others he may not. He will more readily police those 
that are found in his first language; but these too are complexes of sound. 
And since he has the choice of a number of combinations, it is very diffi- 
cult in practice to predict accurately what he hears or what he will conse- 

The^problem is considerably more complex in the realms of grammar 
and meaning, since there are more elements that may 
Not all emrs in the second language, however, are due to 
of the first. Many are due to incomplete learning. e earn J , 
"covered” the foreign pattern only in so far as he respon s 
■•different” from that of his own language. But he cannot remembe howit 
is different. So rather than halt the flow of speech 
guess, making sure not to say something similar to his ' 

A third cause of errors in learning a second language s 'he exten^n by 
analogy of patterns one has already learned in that “ 

forei^speaL of English says: “I would like to get marned ^ 
couple of childs,” he may simply be by ana ^ 

endings of English plurals which he has heard m the 
words, couple of kids^jouple^Ldim^^ is not necessarily transferring 
the pattern of his mo^r tongue into the second languag . 

A fourth cause is confusion. When a German 
What that is? he is not imitating the sentence pa em confused 

since it happens to be the same. Was is, das? He is 
perhaps because he is trying to absorb too muc ® as one imported 
pattern hit upon this way may become just ^ a i shonkeeper 

from his firsflanguage, as was the case of the old 
who, for the rest of her life, always greeted American soldiers with 

.0 reduce the P" of 

language learning to an exact science on the an ^ things as 

physical sciences, studying the laws of usace one is in 

eclipses and chemical reactions. But in the fie o ' S’! cannot predict 
a dffierent realm from that of the physical an 

a person’s use of language in the same way as an astronomer preo 
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there is a big difference between learning an item and learning how to use 
It It IS of course true that if a learner does not have an item in his first 
language he is likely to have trouble with it when learning the second 
language, especially if the item is a phonetic one He will first tend to make 
the new language conform to the patterns of his first language But how 
he will do so is hard to predict 

Interference may take the form of replacement of one item by another 
Or it may be only a partial mfluence For it is not a single feature, but a 
complex of features, that strikes the learner when he copes with a new 
language It is never one sound that strikes the learner's ear, but a complex 
of sounds A/b/, for instance strikes the learner’s ear,not asasimple sound, 
but as an acoustic complex, resulting from an articulatory complex which 
includes lip closure, stoppage of the air and vibration of the vocal cords 
to produce voice And the amount of voice varies from language to 
language, as can be illustrated by the approximate relative differences in the 
voicing ( ) of a /b/ in German, English, French and Russian 


German 

English 

— French 
- Russian 


studv?t?r! interference m the pronunciation of a learner 

some liLuKtdT cannot afford to ignore such phonetic facts, as 

Xam S'’ to a comparison of only the 

relevant sounds, the phonemes, of both languages (see Ch 31 A nurclv 

GermnworfrdVnot”^?'™™’ teveal the fact that 

less stops like /p/, /t/ 'and"/kr^^aso 

that when a Hermo i’ Reasoning from this, one would predict 

French el.va eri r^^^ 

[herpl BS^he pronunciation 

experiments have fn fict ind.ra'cd Tto' 'h“ "’"i."'’’ 

the amomt ofa^r'* s'op'ped by X^'dosmfof th”"^ language to language m 
them more tightly thiu otherVTake ^ close 

English nnd Spanish Ibl in the nm ^ “™P'= l*>c difference between the 
Spanish Ibl Jso o fJ iZ , P™"™««'on of such words as Cuba The 
^Thet i'4'l,To?urht;“:?hr‘ ^ - ^"S..sh ear 

when the lips are closed Some nativ^F T 

native French speakers will accompany 
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speaking different languages; and there are many sorts of private arrange- 
ments through the intermediary of friends and newspapers. 

Some families who speak a language other than that of the community 
insist on keeping it as the home language. Whether or not this becomes the 
predominant language of the children depends on the influence of other 
factors as well. In families where one of the parents knows another 
language, that language may be used as one of the home languages. Studies 
of the effects of such a practice have been made by Ronjat, ® ® ^ Pavlovitch, “ 
and Leopold®®^ to test the theory that two languages can be acquired for 
the same effort as one. Each experiment used Grammont’s formula: une 
personne, une langue, whereby the child always spoke the same language 
to the same person, one language to the mother and another language to 
the father.®^® None of the studies found any permanent interference of 
one language with the other. But the predominant language of the child 
was eventually the language of the community. 


(ii) Community 

The community is perhaps the most important context for the learning 
and maintenance of a language. A child is surrounded by the language of 
the community into which he is born, and this soon takes the place of the 
home as the most important influence on his speech. Children talk like 
other children. 

A learner of a second language, however, may have no contact with a 
community in which the language is spoken, and this may be one of the 
reasons for his failure to learn or maintain his second language. A correc- 
tive to this has been the periods of foreign residence which language 
learners have long found profitable. They have been so profitable, in fact, 
that some countries now require a period of foreign residence as part of 
the qualificatibns of their language teachers. 

(Hi) Occupation 

Althougl] the majority of people generally use in their work the same 
language as that of the community, there are many whose occupation 
involves the use of a second language. 

Aside from those who work for foreign firms, there is an cver-incrcasing 
number of people vsho deal with foreign customers in various parts of the 
^^orld. 

In occupations like medical work, hotel work, salesmanship and others 
that serve the public, a person’s clients may determine the language which 
he generally uses at work. 
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eclipse If mistakes are made m language learning one may indeed dis- 
cover their causes, but one cannot say with certainty which mistakes will 
be made and when they will be made Moreover, the first language itself 
is not the only influence on second language learning There are also 
important and complex social and psychological influences 

2 2 SOCIAL 

Since language is essentially a social phenomenon, the social influences on 
Its acquisition are numerous and interrelated m complex ways It is the 
play of these influences on the growing mind that results m the learning 
of the first language social influences are also responsible for the learning 
and maintenance of second languages These may be analysed as (1) a 
number of language contacts operated by (2) a number of different 
factors 


2 2 I Contacts 

The groups of persons with whom we continually use a language have 
some effect on the manner and skill with which we use it, so do the situa- 
we are placed These groups or contacts may be enumerated 
whom r rT Sroup) (ii) those near 

ocmLln! ! (Ill) those with whom we work (the 

M those of whom we learn (the school group), 

wuh we (‘hn ethnic group), (vi) tho« 

(the nlav eroimf ehurch group), (vn) those with whom we play 

tltinon fndThe ’ r " “"‘nets as rad.o, 

as provided by our'reaTng maHcr'"* '''' 

■“(i) Home ^ 

a^xrL:Xrro®d^™r^^“°^ 

schools. It was usual for fnm l 1" were introduced into the 

common m well to do rlmihes in FnH '’"''i|'en French governesses were 
and nineteenth centuries "Stand and Russia during the eighteenth 

famihc^s stiinm'a't^their chiMrCT “mo'“™ ‘‘d 5'’°^°’’ 

foreign maids and nurses Olhers sendee “Tm by engaging 

foreign family for the numose of ^ children to hvc or work in a 
agencies which arrange^a Umporarv^Kh ”'''“"^““8= There are even 
P ry exchange of children between families 
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(vii) Play Group 

The language of the group of persons with whom one plays, is not limited 
to the school. It is true that a group of foreign students in a unilingual 
school may always play together. But adults in a foreign environment tend 
to do likewise. 

In the field of sports and recreation, certain clubs may have a majority 
of members who speak a language which is not that of the area. Persons 
who join such clubs may hear nothing but their second language. 

(viii) Radio, Television, Cinema 

These powerful media of mass communication can give millions of people 
their only contact with a second language. People have been known to 
succeed in learning a second language and develop an acceptable accent 
in it, simply through the radio, although their opportunity for speaking 
the language was limited. Television is an even greater and more powerful 
medium of contact, since the objects and gestures the viewer sees are often 
a clue to the meaning of what he hears. The cinema has the same advan- 
tages. Regular, attendance at foreign films may succeed in maintaining a 
neKon's comprehension of the second language. 
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In technical occupations, it is often the subject-matter which determines 
the language An increasing number of technicians trained through a 
second language prefer that language when speaking about their 
speciality 


(iv) School 

The first contact that most people have with a second language, however, 
is m school, and for the majority, this is often the only contact they ever 
get Many have to wait until secondary school before they begin the 
second language 

It makes a big difference, however, if some or all of the instruction in 
the school IS given in the learner’s second language Some parents go to 
a lot of trouble and expense to send their children to such schools in 
foreign countries, ethmc communities or bilingual areas 
In certain schools, for purely linguistic reasons, a second language has 
^ ^ medium of instruction for one or two subjects 

to determ! •’‘•ingual schools It IS important, however, 

t will hTvT!, n ''‘tject-matter is taught in the second language, since 

">= I'^tner If ifshoid be 
where it hanne influence will be different from that 

ScLolml =^“>'met,c =» 

that they learn ^nvir^ * ^ “^tter of private tuition Many people believe 

,uite willing to engage one for 

(v) 7Vie Ethnic Group ' 

meetmgrpTlieTeluL” nd's”,!!' r„"ct T””'* 

m a second language ^ and even improve a person’s skill 


(vO Church 

^ B-PS But a person 

family to ignore their mother It is not unusual for a foreign 

churcl and'^laJ^booYXTh:'"’ "" 

in a language which is not that of the commumty"^ instructions are given 
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(vii) Flay Group 

The language of the group of persons with whom one plays, is not limited 
to the school. It is true that a group of foreign students in a unilingual 
school may always play together. But adults in a foreign environment tend 
to do likewise. 

In the field of sports and recreation, certain clubs may have a majority 
of members who speak a language which is not that of the area. Persons 
who join such clubs may hear nothing but their second language. 

(viii) RadiOi Television^ Cinema 

These powerful media of mass communication can give millions of people 
their only contact with a second language. People have been known to 
succeed in learning a second language and develop an acceptable accent 
in it, simply through the radio, although their opportunity for speaking 
the language was limited. Television is an even greater and more powerful 
medium of contact, since the objects and gestures the viewer sees are often 
a clue to the meaning of what he hears. The cinema has the same advan- 
tages. Regular.attendance at foreign films may succeed in maintaining a 
^M5on*s comprehension of the second language. 

(ix) Reading Matter 

Although this involves neither listening to the language nor speaking it, 
reading is an important means of maintaining contact with a second 
language. This is because it may give all the features of the spoken language 
except the sounds. 

Moreover,” it is often the most available form of contact with the 
language, since it is something that one can always have at hand. People 
. with no other means of contact with a language they once knew, have 
often kept themselves from forgetting it completely by frequent and 
abundant reading of books, newspapers, or magazines. 

2.2.2 Factors 

Each of these types of contact may vary according to the following factors; 
(i) time, (ii) population, (iii) use, (iv) skills, (v) standard, (vi) attitude, 
(vii) pressure. 

(i) Time 

The amount of time spent in learning a second language is one of the 
most important factors in mastering and maintaining if. Persons start 
a second language in the first years of primary school and use it continually 
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In technical occupations, it is often the subject matter which determines 
the language An increasing number of technicians trained through a 
second language prefer that language when speaking about their 
speciality 


(iv) School 

The first contact that most people have with a second language, however, 
IS in school, and for the majority, this is often the only contact they ever 
get Many have to wait until secondary school before they begin the 
second language 

It mkes a big difference, however, if some or all of the instruction in 
e sc 00 IS givtn in the learner s second language Some parents go to 
a lot of trouble and expense to send their children to such schools in 
foreign countries, ethnic communities or bilingual areas 
been P^tcly linguistic reasons, a second language has 

This IS then ^^^tnediumofinstruction for one or two subjects 

^de iln^e Wh S howler, 

t wi I hT trS '“Sh' -n the second language, since 

LTl ^erlre anT T '=^tner If il should be 

St hannens to b '*■' »■" be different from that 

SeLolmF,!"! [, geography and arithmetic »•< 

thatX & ' e r' ' Mony people believe 

p=rd^drtrntecrw”h rr ^ '“8" 

qoite willing to engage one for .hersSfo^rrhiMmn" 

(v) The Elhmc Croup 

““!.f '0 “e™™ the use 


niectmgs. public lectures and r lan^ages through 

other possible contact with the Ian In a community with no 

and cultural functions mav regular attendance at such social 

m a second language ^ "lamtam and even improve a person’s skill 

(vO Church 

may associate with onlTn^imore lhro'u."'V"””‘' 

family to Ignore their ethnic i.rn>. ** onosoul for n foreign 


family to Ignore their cthni^°” other It is not unusual for a foreign 
churei and^Sunday^’M”" ”""8 'h= children to thel 

in a language which IS not that of the e " 


e commumty 
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(iv) Skills 

Whether a person makes use of all the language skills or only one of them, 
will also have some effect on his mastery of a second language. His occu- 
pation might involve him in all the language skills or only in one of them. 

The skill with which a person starts might decide his eventual mastery 
of the language. If he begins with reading and becomes skilled in it, he 
may have a different pronunciation from that which he would have had 
if he had started with the spoken language. 

There is a common element, however, in all skills, and that is the 
language itself. And knowledge of this is presumably transferable from 
one skill to the other (see Ch. 8). Goldstein found that those who read 
rapidly also understand the spoken language more rapidly than do those 
who read slowly. 

(v) Standard 

The social, regional and cultural level at which the language is spoken is 
another factor. A person’s most important or most frequent contact 
may be with speakers of a regional or social dialect of the language. Or it 
may be with persons having an imperfect knowledge of it. 

The sort of hearer also affects the language of the person speaking. 
Persons who continually speak to foreigners have been Imown to develop 
a special sort of accent based, not on the speech of the foreigners, but on 
their own word*for-word effort to make themselves understood — mudj 
of it unnecessary. 

(vi) Attitude 

A speaker may have different sorts of attitudes to his various contacts, 
attitudes toward the persons he meets, toward certain situations, and even 
toward the language itself, and to language-learning in general. And his 
hearers may have certain attitudes toward him as a foreign speaker. 

His attitude may be informal at home, formal at school, solemn in 
church, and colloquial at play. With some persons he will be intimate, with 
others respectful. He may avoid using Ms second language in certain 
situations because he is ashamed of his accent. In other situations, he may 
prefer the second language because he is ashamed of his first, since it may 
be a small dialect, or the language of an unpopular country or community. 
It has been said that some speakers of minority languages even harbour an 
attitude of disrespect toward their first language and an admiration for 
their second. Certain speakers of majority languages, like German, may 
even consider languages like Italian more “beautiful” than their own. 
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are obviously further ahead than those who start only m secondary school 
The time element is often confused with other factors, however Some 
language-teachmg methods have been judged as excellent when the time 
element, not the method, was the most important factor involved After 
World War II, the so called “army-method” was said to be better than 
methods employed in schools But some army courses lasted nine full 
months during which the learners did nothing but study the language 
Time IS one of the main reasons why the first language is so thoroughly 
mastered In learmng the first language a lot of time is first spent in listen- 
ing, and once the language begins to be used, almost all the schooling is 
done in it It is practised for the rest of the speaker’s life But when a 
language is considered as just another school subject, the amount of time 
given to It is extremely limited, F Marty estimates an average of 250 
second language as taught in school as against some 
5,000 houK a year for the learmng of the first language at home I’o* 
t IS 1 cult to say the number of hours needed to learn a second 
anguage It depends not only on the proficiency aimed at, but also on a 
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bold enough to claim that it takes 900 hours This figure could 
hardly be accurate for everyone and for every language 
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example. Military occupation may also result in second-language learning, 
either by the populace, by the military, or by both. 

(f) Historical: Past relationships between two countries may determine 
which languages will be learned. The historical role of Britain in India has 
made English an important second language in that country.*®^ 

(g) Religious: The expansion of great religions has resulted in the wide- 
spread learning of second languages — ^Arabic with Islam, Greek and 
Latin with Christianity. And today persons in different parts of the world 
entering religious orders may have to learn either Latin, Greek, Coptic, 
Sanskrit, Arabic, or Old Church Slavonic, depending on the religion, rite, 
or sect of the order. 

As with all the other factors, each of these pressures may operate in any 
area of contact. We can best show this interrelationship through the 
following table. If units of measurement could be estabhshed for the factors 
of time, population, use, skill, standard, attitude and pressures, a social pro- 
file of language learning could be drawn for both individuals and groups. 
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(vu) Pressure 

In any of the areas of contact with others, a variety of social pressures may 
influence an individual’s use of his second language These pressures may 
be (a) economic, (b) administrative, (c) cultural, (d) political, (e) military, 
(f) histoncal, or (g) religious 

(a) Economic People may have to learn a second language in order to 
find a job or to improve their economic standing For speakers of a minor- 
ity language in an ethnic commumty, the knowledge of the majority 
language may be an economic necessity Foreign parents may even insist 
on making the majority language the language of the home, in an eflfort to 
prevent their children from becoming economically under-privileged This 
of course, depends on what the language is For the contrary may also be 
tn«, if the foreign language has a high economic value this may be a 
sufficient reason for retaimng it 

(b) Administrative In some countries, admimstrators and civil servants 

are required to master a second language A few governments even give 
an annua onus for each language the civil servant succeeds in mastering 
or in maintaining ® 
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than one language in early childhood find the learning of later additional 
languages 

In the field of language learning, childhood has been called the age of 
form; adulthood the age of content. Children learn the structure of a 
language, although they may not have much to talk about. The adult has 
a lot to talk about and finds that the structure of the language gets in his 
way when he tries to use the vocabulary of all the things he wants to say. 

The reasons advanced for starting the study of a second language as 
early as possible are the following: (i) greater facility in imitation, (ii) 
flexibility of the speech centres, (hi) less interference from previous 
experience, (iv) lack of self-consciousness. Most of those who advocate 
starting early put the stress on the phonetic aspect of the language; they 
also assume that once started, the training will continue indefinitely. 

Most school systems find it convenient, however, to start the second 
language in the secondary school, for reasons such as the shortage of time 
and the lack of trained language teachers. The argument against starting 
as late as in the secondary school is that the child’s mind has now entered 
the stage of abstraction. He therefore tends to regard the second language 
in terms of his first, begins to translate and by doing so develops a new 
brain process on which he begins to rely. Although his capacity to acquire 
new material is greater, his native vocabulary has expanded so much that 
he cannot hope to say all he wants to say in the second language. 

To solve the administrative problem it has been suggested that most of 
the elementary education, including that in the kindergarten, be conducted 
by teachers whose mother tongue is the children’s second language.^”®® 
Some advocates of starting the second language early would be satisfied 
if it were started at the age of eight — provided, of course, that it were 
continued throughout the school years. 

In the introduction of a second language, practice in schools throughout 
the world varies from starting at the age of five to the age of fourteen. In 
some countries, national and social ideas prompt the early introduction of 
a second language. In countries where the native language has no recorded 
literature, a second language is introduced early enough in. the primary 
school to permit the second language to be used as a medium of instruc- 
tion. In most European countries, however, a second language has been 
introduced only after the age of ten. 

Although there seems to be a great deal of evidence on the question 
of the ideal age for second-language learning, there is no agreement among 
educators, psychologists and neurologists on any universally valid^^op- 
timum starling age. (See also 3.3.2, i.) 
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2 3 PSYCHOLOGICAL 

The ability to learn a second language vanes from person to person 
There are persons who immigrate in. their youth and yet never succeed in 
mastering the language of their new country, while others succeed in 
learmng a second language after a few periods of foreign residence 
Some of the reasons for their differences are (1) age, (2) motives, (3) 
native skill, (4) intelligence and personality, (5) auditory memory span, 
(6) intention, or readiness to learn, (7) emotion, and (8) drive 


2 3 1 Age 
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The adult, on the other hand, is able to talk about a great range of 
things in his first language before he is able to talk about them in a second 
language. And the more intelligent he is, the greater his range. 

Does intelligence make for better language learning? Some studies seem 
to indicate that if intelligence is a factor, it is not the most important one. 
The simple imitation which the learning of everyday formulas seems to 
involve may indeed have little to do with intelligence, as Angiolillo’s 
experiments with imbeciles seem to indicate.®®® More is involved in 
speaking, however, than simple imitation. 

When it comes to the comprehension of a language, intelligence seems 
to play a greater role, especially in reading, where a person’s reasoning 
ability and general knowledge are a great help in enabling him to guess 
meanings from the context. 

2.3.5 Memory Span 

Memory, especially the auditory memory for sounds immediately after 
hearing them, is considered a factor in language-learning ability.^®®® An 
analogy is seen in the learning of sound codes like those used in telegraphy. 
It has been shown that the difference in span of auditory comprehension 
distinguishes the beginner in telegraphy from the expert. Whereas the 
beginner can handle only one word at a time, the expert can deal with ten, 
keeping them all in his memory before interpreting them. As the language 
learner progresses he also keeps more and more words in his memory 
before deciding on the meaning of an utterance. There is conflicting evi- 
dence, however, on the role of rote memory in language learning. 

2.3.6 Keadiness 

A person who wishes to do something gets ready to do it by awakening 
certain responses and mental associations. This is what gives direction 
to his learning; and it is an important factor in comprehension. Witness 
the initial lack of understanding when we arc addressed by a friend in a 
language we know, but do not expect from him. 

2.3.7 Emotion 

Added to the above factors is the effect of emotions and emotional 
associations on second-language learning. For a variety of reasons, some 
persons connect certain emotional associations with certain languages; 
they like certain languages more than others. They may also associate a 
language with past experience, gained directly or through books, or with 
feelings for the people w ho speak the language. 
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2 3 2 Motnes 


The reason a person wants to leam a second language and how much he 
wants to learn it, how well and m what manner, may determine the amount 
of effort he is willing to put into it Psychologists have claimed that practice 
without willingness gives poor results 
For the first language, the motives are most compelling The language 
gives the child control of his surroundings and makes him a member of 
the community But once these vital purposes have been achieved, the 
reasons for learning to communicate in another language are generally less 
urgent Whereas the first language is simply an unconscious means to an 
end, the second may first have to be learned as an end in itself So that, for 
the second language, the immediate objectives may be scholastic rather 
than social 

If he IS old enough, the second-language learner is conscious of both the 
end and the means So the closer the relation between the two, the belter 
fte learning is likely to be, especially if the learner sees that he is getting 
Methods and teaching techniques sometimes include 
*>y suggesting motives and reproducing 
situations m which the learner is likely to need the language 

2 3 3 Native Skill 
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Learning, Thinking, and Remembering 

Theories of learning may be divided into two main categories : cognitive 
theories and associative theories. Cognitive theories are concerned with 
knowledge; associative theories with responses. Whereas cognitive theories 
claim that we learn by insight, interpretation and by solving our problems, 
associative theories maintain that we learn by trial and error. A cognitive 
theory sees learning within a central mental organization; an associative 
theory considers it as a chain of responses. 

Within each category there are theories which differ greatly in many 
respects. For example, theories differ in the number and types of learning 
which they recognize. Some recognize only one type, others argue for two 
types, and some can see as many as seven different types of learning. 
Differences may be traced to various interpretations of the facts, to ter- 
minology, and to degrees of refinement in analysis. 

Theories also differ in the number and types of learning which they 
recognize. Some recognize only one type, others argue for two types, and 
some can see as many as seven different types of learning. Differences may 
be traced to various interpretations of the facts, to terminology, and to 
degrees of refinement in analysis. 

The different theories, however, are not all mutually exclusive; there is a 
certain measure of agreement among them on the factors which affect the 
learning process, factors which determine what a learner is actually learn- 
ing, in which direction he is headed, how fast he is going, and how long it 
will take him to get there. These factors are: (i) motivation, (ii) capacity, 
(iiO repetition, and (iv) understanding. 

(i) Motivation 

Motivation determines how much a pereon will leam and when he will 
learn it. This depends on what he wants to know and how badly he wants 
to know it. It depends on how he thinks he can Icara it, and on what he 
believes to be to his advantage. It depends on the needs, interests and sense 
of values of an individual. It is the justification in language-teaching 
methods and techniques of the efforts expended to make the learner want 
to leam the second language. 

Most theories agree that the more and better the motivation, the better 
the learning; that an incentive of reward is to be preferred to one of 
punishment; that hope of success is a better motivation than fear of 
failure. Since success is an clement of motivation, material arranged in 
small and easy steps may be preferred to material taught in long and 
difficult leaps, especially in the learning of a skill. (See Ch. 7.) 
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2 3 8 Drive 

Individuals vary m their determination to finish a job of work and the 
energy they expend in the process This applies to all sorts of formal 
learning in addition to certain types of language learning 

Many of the psychological factors involved in second-language learmng 
apply equally well to formal learning or to learning in general Psycho- 
logists have studied these factors, and educators have applied them to the 
entire curriculum, including the teaching of second languages It is there- 
fore important for the analysis of language teaching to take into account 
these theories of learning, thinking and remembering which are so often 
uncritically applied to foreign language instruction 


3 LEARNING, THINKING AND REMEMBERING 
Language learning, being largely a psychological problem, benefits, along 
with other psychological problems, from our knowledge of the process 
of learning, thinking and remembering How many kinds of learning does 
language learning involve'^ What sorts of understanding affect language 
learning? Does the understanding of content facilitate the learning of ex- 
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Things that have meaning, therefore, are more readily mastered than 
things that do not; and the better the learner understands the meaning, the 
better he will leam the material. 

3.1.2 Learning Theory and Language Learning 

In the present state of our knowledge, many theories of learning must still 
be concerned with the simpler acts, rather than with the complex activity 
of language learning. In order to limit the complexity of the problem, 
empirical theories have been based on controlled observation of animal 
learning. In many tests of human learning, any item is considered learned 
after it can be recalled or recognized. This is hardly sufficient as a test for 
the learning of such a skill as language. Theories that are tested for verbal 
learning base the test on isolated words and nonsense syllables; language 
learning is not a matter of learning isolated words but the mastery and 
use of a number of complex systems (see Ch. 2). 

Much of comprehension is a matter of interpretation and expectancy. 
Our expectancy is most often confirmed in a system with which we are 
familiar. The more experience we have with a language, for example, the 
more we know what to expect from it. And because of this we need to hear 
less in order to understand. For instance, we can understand a very bad 
gramophone record of a language we know well, better than we can make 
out an equally bad record of a language we are still learning. It seems that 
the more we hear of a language, the less we need to hear in order to under- 
stand it. 

A word must fit into our idea of the phonetic structure of a language if 
we arc to grasp it. Note how many foreign names we hear for the first 
time and fdl to grasp, especially if these names do not fit into the patterns 
of a language we know. 

Familiarity with words and their forms is not the only factor to be 
taken into account in the study of comprehension. There is also our 
familiarity with what the words are supposed to convey, our knowledge 
of the content or subject-matter. Facial expressions also play some role 
in comprehension. Colton’s experiments, for example, have suggested 
that distorted speech, made unintelligible to the listener, is understood 
when the listener can see the speaker.*®** 

Wc obviously do not leam to saycvcrylhingwemay w’ant to say. Wcare 
only able to leam general patterns for representing concepts which we 
can apply when wc need them. The question is, however, whether wc apply 
them l^forc or when we speak. Some writers on the subject assure us that 
we must conceive most of an utterance before uttering it.’** *** But here 
surely a distinction must be made between content and form. 
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(n) Capacity 

Capacity has to do with how much a person is able to learn in comparison 
with other individuals It depends on his native ability, his previous 
training, and also on his age 

The theoretical possibilities of developing the learmng capacity of an 
individual are indeed great Neurologists claim that the individual norm- 
ally exploits only a very small fraction of his brain capacity Only a small 
number of the 10,000 million or-so nerve cells in our central nervous 
system is ever put to use Our capacity to use these develops through- 

out childhood, older children learn more easily than younger ones There 
has been a slight but steady decline noticed after the age of thirty, but this 
largely depends on the subject matter being learned 


(ill) Repetition 

Nearly all theories of learning give some importance to repetition Repe- 
tition permits the reinforcement of patterns and their conversion into 
habits or skills Once these patterns are established, they resist interference 
from any conflicting patterns which may present themselves to the mind, 
as m the learmng of a second language 
Repetition, or practice, is essential in learning any sort of skill, like 
language, music, painting, and certain sports Active repetition is con- 
sidered better than passive repetition, so that a person who tries to speak 
a language may learn it better than one who simply tries to understand it 
pace repetition IS generally considered better than concentrated rcpe- 
ion, especia y if the material is to be retained for any length of time 

^portant elements m remembering what is 
learned (Sec Ch 9 and 3 3 2, vi, below ) 

(tv) Understanding 
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on the area. When certain parts arc removed, the speaker can no longer 
find his words, although he may know what he wants to say. He may 
think of something; but the connection between what he thinks and the 
corresponding symbol no longer exists. This theory, however, does not 
explain whether the concept units — what persons want to say — can be 
acquired without language; nor does it show the exact relationship between 
language and thinking. Moreover, concepts and language units are not 
verified in the same way as the presence of nerve cells and electric impulses. 

3.2 THINKING 

It is important to consider some of the ideas on the relationship between 
thinking and language because these often have an effect upon methods 
and policies of second-language teaching. When a directive on teaching 
technique exhorts teachers to make the learners think in the second language 
or when a method is designed to do so, what exactly is meant? Is it possible 
to speak a language without thinking in it? What is the relationship between 
thinking and speaking? Is one dependent on the other? These questions 
have been considered, not only by different schools of psychology, but 
also by certain linguists, philosophers and mathematicians. 

For some, speaking and thinking are independent; for others the de- 
pendence of thought on speech is a fundamental principle. “No thought 
without speech; no speech without thought,*' says R6v6sx.*®®* Peirce 
claimed that when we think, we talk or argue with ourselves. Moreover, 
since thinking involves seeing one’s actions as they appear to others, it 
cannot be done without language.^®^^ 

A number of experimental studies have tried to discover the relationship 
between language and thought. It has been demonstrated, for example, 
that deaf-mutes use their finger muscles when they dream. 

On the other hand, there are a number of scholars who hold that think- 
ing and speech are not identical, that they are two separate functions of the 
mind, since there exists such a thing as non-verbalized thought.^®®® Not all 
concepts are necessarily verbal.*®®*'”* Some mathematicians have claimed 
that neither formulas nor words arc necessary to mathematical thinking. 
Einstein once stated that neither written nor spoken symbols played any 
part in his thought.*®®* Thinking connected with creative activity is said to 
take place without speech.®*®-®* It has even been suggested that language 
may be harmful to the solution of mental problems.*®®® 

It is well known that the laws of logic are not the laws of thought. 
Grammatical gender is different from logical gender; grammatical number 
is not logical number. According to Saussure, the structure of language 
cannot be explained by the structure of thought, since language structure is 
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It seems that content is conscious and prior to expression, but that the 
actual expression of the content is automatic In other words, a speaker has 
to be conscious of what he is going to say, but not of how he says it But 
smce both are so closely linked, how is this possible? 

One theory which attempts to explain speech is the neurological theory 
of speech mechamsm and language learmng According to this theory, 
a person’s ability to speak is due to the growth and use of specialized 
speech mechamsm in the dominant half of the brain Comprehension pre- 
cedes expression and is made possible by the presence of concept umts and 
sound umts m the brain When both are interconnected a person is able 
to understand — so are most animals Man, however, tries to imitate what 
he hears, and lus ability to do so is the basis of speech 
Speaking depends on the operation of two mechanisms a mechanism 
of articulation and a mechamsm of ideas, concepts, or forms of representa- 
tion Man IS born with an articulation mechanism which he learns to 


control This mechamsm contains m each side of the brain (in the cortex) 
two areas of control for the voice and additional areas for controlling 
other speech organs like the tongue and lips But man does not inherit his 
mechamsm of ideas At birth it is a completely blank area located in the 
dominant half of the brain It is soon filled, however, with units which, 
after the first ten years of life, can hardly be erased Language learn- 

ing IS the formation of nerve patterns m these areas The patterns are 
aeated by streams of electrical impulses which alter the nerve cells, their 
links and branches Four types of patterns are possible sound patterns for 
istenmg, verbal patterns for speaking, visual patterns for reading, and 
manual patterns for writing 

Writing, which is also controlled by the donunant half of the brain, is 
usually done by the hand on the opposite side It is at first voluntary, later 
tecomes an automatic skill without losing its capacity to be controlled A 
™n by a stream of electrical 
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althouch mno injuries involve understanding but not speaking, 

'bm the^amas of expression 
amas^rthc hi’^ ^ ^ “f comprehension When certain 

he did Wo' '’T the speaker can still use the language as 

he did before, when other areas arc removed, he cannot The effect depends 
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mind as too difficult, that new patterns have replaced or interfered with it, 
that the patterns have been too long without use, or that the material was 
badly patterned m the first place A study of the causes of forgetting gives 
a clue to some of the factors involved in remembering 
Some of the factors of remembering are who does the remembering, 
(i) his age, (li) his intentions, and (iii) his experience, what is to be remem- 
bered, (iv) the material and its context, (v) how it is learned, (vi) the 
amount of practice or repetition, and (vii) the amount of time elapsed 


(i) Age 

People often use the argument of age as an excuse for not learning a 
language They say that they are too old to remember An equally valid 
excuse might be that a person is too young 
It IS popularly supposed that the younger the person, the better he can 
remember But this is by no means the case In fact, it has been demon- 
strated that memory for both rote and meaningful materials increases with 
ageioee As a general rule, a person’s capacity to remember increases 
steadily during the first two decades of his life, levels off in the third and 
starts declining in the fourth The rate of decline depends on the type of 
material remembered and the past expenence of the individual 
Psychologists have attempted to measure remembering capacity of 
different ages by determining the number of digits a person can remem- 
ber The results might be indicated as follows 


No of Digits 
1 

2 ~ 

3 — 

4 — 


5 


6 

7 

8 


Age 

2 

- 3 

4 

5 

6 

• 7 
8 
9 

■ 10 
16-20 


This gives an idea only of the rate of development of the capacity of 
immediate memory But the figures are more sinking than they seem, 
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a closed system and cannot be added to, whereas thought can Linguistic 
signs obey the rules of the language, not the rules of thought Their value 
IS dependent, not on thought, but on their own internal interrelations 
According to Frei, language is a manifestation of thought, the act of 
speaking, a manifestation of language 
Thinking creates language and precedes speech The impulse to speak 
comes always from thinking, and our thinking is fixed and aided by our 
language ® Language can therefore be considered as the chief manifesta- 
tion of thought, and speech one of its possible results Gesture, 

music and painting are other manifestations of thought 
Speech is not reason, it is only an indication of reason It helps reasomng 
by delimiting an idea and holding it before us, and by presenting us with a 
set of symbols Speech and thought, as Piaget has pointed out, are sup- 
ported by each other in perpetual interaction Yet both depend on 
intelligence, which is independent of speech and comes before it Both have 
the same source in our symbolic function, of which speech is only part 
But speech has also a social function, for without it all our actions would 


remain individual and independent of others In the mental development 
of the child, the relation of thought to language is affected by the degree to 
which thought loses its relation to images and becomes attached to words 
The mere fact of telling our thoughts to others, or to ourselves, is of great 
irnportance for the structure of our thought and for its functioning “ 
Although all thinking, especially the concrete thinking of animals and 
children, may not be connected with linguistic symbols, much of the 
thinking of literate adults undoubtedly is 
The exact relation between thought and speech, however, still remains 
an unsolved problem, and much about it remains to be discovered This 
eing so, o more immediate importance to language teaching is not 
rcmXnhcm problem of how to 


3 3 REMEMBERING 

^^of whaus Processes m language learning is the remember- 

adiustmcm^h^l!.^’ ® reservoir of past events It is rather an 

facultv but a miprcssions and present demands It is not a 

From the ^ group of mutually related processes 

Mouslycncounterpii'''^ of behaviour, memory is the reproduction of pre- 
Ana^^^ responses to a given stimulus 

cettinp mav be mjunes and diseases of the brain, for- 

g ttmg may be due to the fact that the material had been repressed by the 
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(vi) Repetition 

This has long been considered the most important factor in remembering 
especially where a skill such as music or language is concerned. 

There is always a definite relation between the amount remembered and 
the amount of practice devoted to it. It is therefore profitable to continue 
practising something even after it is considered as known; that is, until 
after it can be immediately recalled. Any repetition beyond this point is 
called over-learning, and it is most important in the acquisition of a second 
language. Yet a point is eventually reached where the amount of time and 
effort spent on a learning point does not justify the additional gain.^®®*-^^ 
It may even reach a point of satiation, especially in the perception of 
meaning.*®®* This may be due to the fact that the significance of constantly 
recurring stimuli is eventually ignored, since its high expectancy reduced 
the amount of new information conveyed — as is the case when a person 
gets used to working in noisy surroundings. This may not be true, how- 
ever, for the formal elements of expression, which are analogous to the 
mastery of physical skills. 

Active repetition is generally considered as having greater effect than 
passive repetition. Given an equal amount of time, a person who speaks a 
language every day will remember it better than one who only hears it 
daily; one who writes it, better than one who only reads. (See Ch. 7 and 
3.1.3, iii, above.) 

(vii) The Time Factor 

We are well aware that wjth the passage of tirofv we tend to forget any- 
thing, which we do not continually recall. Yet the precise relationship 
between time and memory is not very well known. Experiments with cer- 
tain types of material indicate that we forget on the average about three- 
quarters of the material after a week and about four-fifths after a month. 

If this applies to language learning, it is no wonder that learners who 
devote only an hour or so a week to it, do not succeed in remembering 
very much. 

Because the time elapsed is such an important factor in remembering, 
regular and frequent practice, even for short periods, is necessary. Several 
short periods are considered more effective than one long one. But the 
periods must not be so short that there is no time to get involved in the 
subject. And the interval between the periods must not be so long that the 
material is forgotten or is allowed to lose its interest. (See Ch. 7 and 
Ch. 15.) 

The importance of such factors as these for the remembering of material 
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has led some psychologists to formulate certain “rules” of memory Here is 
a list adapted from those suggested by Hunter 
1 Find suitable incentives 2 Combine them with activities already 
interesting 3 Present together thmgs to be remembered together 4. 
Wholemethodforshortthings.partmethodforlongones 5 Gainaccurate 
first impressions, avoid errors 6 Early recitation, but not so early as to 
encourage guessing 7 Make material meamngful and as rhythmic as 
possible 8 Have short memory drills, stop when tired Distribute effort 
9 Frequent revision at first, and at progressively longer intervals 10 
Integrate what has been learned into further activities and larger contexts 
Therefore incentive, interest, accuracy, significance, practice, revision, 
and integration, m relation to the learner’s capacity, understanding and 
motivation, and the use of rote memory, association, analogy, and trial* 
and error activities of language learmng by children, are the psychological 
principles on which language teaching methods and techniques can be 
based We shall first see how these may apply to the analysis of methods 
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0 INTRODUCTION 

The second field of analysis m language teaching is method It is partly 
determined by the different pnnciples of language analysis, and itself 
determines to a large extent the teaiiing techniques 

The method used has often been said to be the cause of success or 
failure in language learning, for it is ultimately the method that determines 
the what and the how of language instruction But it is also the “method” 
that enables commercial language schools to give their customers “com- 
plete command of another language m just a few short months” For 
the method is all important 

At the other extreme is the view that methods are of little importance 
wherever there is a will to learn, the quality of the learner is what 
counts 

Thirdly, there is the view that the teacher is the only important element, 
methods are only as good as their teachers They are simply instruments m 
the hands of the teachers 


Yet teachers are commually being invited to give up these instruments, 
to discontinue the books and teaching methods they have been using and 
to adopt newer methods and textbooks They are also expected to re 
examine then methods from time to time in the light of new theories and 
new researc But invitations to alter old methods or try out new ones 
generally meet with resistance, for there is much doctrinaire controversy 
and misunderstanding in the field of modern language method 

exSL^“ analysing the most 

Ideas language teaching ever made. Fife concluded “New 

outworn “asperating slowness An 

of the stave w th threadbare dogmas continue to hold the centre 

sones are® ’ except constant iteration, and the same old 

lone aeo ceaJd^ propaganda and a priori conviction that 

hoTC“r « audience “«.r .. When Lw methods do take 

older methods intiifF of both the good and the bad m the 

swung from wholesalcT^^ ^ overthrown For example, methods have 
hnguistic analysis”"’ ‘""^anlback''*'^' 

While scienL have advance tv f” 
stage results from an improvemern 

before, languaee teachiiivm.(i. ® rejection, of what has gone 

from one extreL to the®othet°So tot S'™''' 
mg, no systematic reference to tL tadv of I of language fach- 

of some of the work is so uoor of knowledge exists The quality 

method, putting the charlatans and ttrr?*! 

the scholars in the same boat As a 
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result, much of the field of language method has become a matter of 
opinion rather than of fact. It is not surprising that feelings run high in 
these matters, and that the very word “method” means so little and so 
much. The reason for this is not hard to find. It lies in the state and 
organization of our knowledge of language and language learning It lies 
m wilful Ignorance of what has been done and said and thought in the 
past. It lies m the vested interests which methods become And it lies in the 
meanmg of method 

Any meaning of method must first distinguish between what a teacher 
teaches and what a book teaches It must not confuse the text used with the 
teacher using it, or the method with the teaching of it Method analysis is 
one thing, therefore, teaching analysis, quite another Method analysis de- 
termines how much teaching is done by the book, teaching analysis shows 
how much is done by the teacher. 

The purpose of method analysis is to show how one method differs from 
another, what is new in new methods, and what is old m old ones It is 
limited to the analysis of materials through which learners can study the 
language These include textbooks, workbooks, courses on tapes, discs, 
and films, package courses, and the programming of teaching machines 
Since these are all fixed or textual materials, an analysis of them can be 
much more accurate than the measurement of the results they achieve 
when used. And such an analysis logically precedes a study of the results 
Before elaborating a theory of method analysis, however, it is necessary 
to determine what exactly a method involves (1) its relation to language 
analysis, (2) the development of methods likely to be analysed, (3) types 
of methods m use, and (4) what methods are made of and the ways in 
which one method may differ from another. 

1 LANGUAGE ANALYSIS AND METHOD ANALYSIS 
differences in methods may be the result of (1) different theories of 
language, (2) different types of language description, and (3) different 
ideas on language learning 

LI METHOD AND LANGUAGE THEORY 

Different theories of language arc responsible for differences in method 
'Ahen they are limited to certain areas or neglect others Methods based on 
theories which limit their study to linguistic form will differ from those 
which concentrate on linguistic content, or on the relationship between 
language and reality. (See Ch 1.) 
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1 2 METHOD AND LANGUAGE DESCRIPTION 

Differences in language description produce differences in the social or 
regional dialect studied, differences in the styles and registers taught, and 
differences m the linguistic categones recognized The categories estab- 
lished in a description of a language will be those taught by the method 
using that description A certain method, for example, has assumed that 
the sentences Where do you get on the bus every morning'^ and Do you 
live far from schooP belong to the same pattern and consequently come 
under the same teaching point, while another method considers them 
as two separate teaching points Such a distinction depends on the sort of 
grammar or descriptive technique which the method maker has used Of 
course, the grammar in the mind of the method maker may be nothing 
more than his ad hoc description of what he thinks the language to be But 
it IS nevertheless still subject to analysis (See Ch 2 ) 

Some methods stress the differences between learning the first language 
and learning the second These may be based on either a differential 
anal) sis of both languages or on studies of difficulties pecuhar to certain 
types of language learners (SeeCh 3) 


1.3 METHOD AND LANGUAGE LEARNING 

A large number of methods are based on ideas of how languages are 
Itarned Some methods, for txample, are supposed to reproduce the con- 
u.ms under which the first language was acquired, such methods stress 
"’'"“‘I’ ““ociation and analogy On the other hand, there 
be no < ^ belief that such a thing is impossible, that there can 

n!ce«nr,w ^"1 IS a system which is 

to the cond ? ' a nevertheless try to approximate 

of anv amtvsK r°ti,* neither theoretical background nor indication 
c 7: S' fr ““y be simjdy collections of some 

mevitablyba?ed”LTtamSm;t7s 

-angu^e S;lSd1rgu“"et7nr7 
examine this detelopmen^f only m'bSuUine 
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2 DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 
2.1 ANTIQUITY AND THE MIDDLE AGES 

ssf.rr’fflr.rsf—™ 

only medium of instruction in the schools And it remained so 

European countries until modern times mimne therefore. 

The first concern with language-teactog “^*^m Europe 
had to do with the teaching of Latm During '^g« w 

.b.u..E..g..r« 

designed to enable clerics to Speak, read ..^crinne 

the knguage m which nearly all academic learmng was done 

2 2 THE RENAISSANCE . t j _..l,nrl= nf 

It IS sigmficant. perhaps, that the first 

teachinTLatm appear after the mv^nt.^ 

towhichthepnntingpresswasputw^the p Europe But the 

classics These were distributed and ^/l^^lSnes older 

language m which Latin classics were spoken in academic 

than and consequently quite ^, 355 , „ cTme to be regarded 

Europe at the time Yet ,he form on which Latin gram- 

as the original and correct form of L , chmild be based Latm 

mars and^methods of teaching •>- '^aVe ."nJer^L^^^ 
grammars based on the classics gra y preparation for the 

phcated, until the study of them, instead .his sort of 

reading of the classics. “ - ,^5 language spoken at the time 

Latin was to take the place of the fo language, and it 

were largely responsible for converting Latin into a dead 8 

gradually lided its place to the national language of ^ P ^ 

But before this happened, there “ "nniber 
the teaching of LaUn by ^57 pares) by Di Marinis, was 

grammar’s sake In 1532 a '’"cf gra oufof the students”, 

published “to make Latinists and no E ^ opposed to too 

Luther and his contemporary. MHanchthon. were opp 
much formal grammar and to the '"S , Ee learned Latin 

wlTr^lL^rhS^^^ 
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a German tutor engaged for the purpose, speak to him only m Latin— m the 
case of the children, even before they started learning their mother tongue 
But once Montaigne entered the College de Guyenne, where he presumably 
started learning only the rules of the grammar, he qmckly began to forget 
the Latin he knew so fluently 

About this time, Ratichius also complained about the contemporary 
methods of language teaching which stressed grammar at the expense of 
reading But it remained for his successor, the famous Czech educator, Jan 
Comenius, to devise new methods of language teaching based on new prin- 
ciples Instead of rules, Comenius used imitation, repetition and plenty of 
practice m both reading and speaking The grammar was acquired in- 
directly by induction In 1631 Comenius published his lanua Unguarum 
reserata (The Gate of Languages Unlocked), which included a limited 
vocabulary of a few thousand words, each used m a sentence which gave 
some indication of the meaning In the following year, appeared the 
Didaciica magna This was a more ambitious work, which went beyond 
language and laid the foundations for modern pedagogy But language 
teaching remained the mam interest of Comenius His Linguarum methodus 
novissima contains one of the first attempts to teach grammar inductively, 
and one of his later works, the Orbis pictus (1658) was the first to teach 
language through pictures 


2 3 THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Although much of the work of Comemus was forgotten soon after his 
ea an remained so for more than two centuries, some of his ideas 
interested m language teaching 
T ^ ^ ^ Comenius and Montaigne were shared by John 

Locke and pubhshed m his Some Thoughts Concerning Education (1693) 
anrt f l.r ^^"^^ages were not made by Rules of Art, but by Accident, 

To 0^1 nrJT.yj® speak them well, has 

Habit of ^ r Memory, and the 

to sneak Fashion learned from those, that are allowed 

1763 also cam followed by Basedow who later, m 

Rousse?u SrLT " ‘V nature-education ideas of 

WievedLt the time, who 

Up to the last m Position of the classics in education 

school TZ i V f «“tury the usual practice in 

pmetK^ras tlTT ^^“gtiage into the first This 

1783 pubhshed^his P u t**® influence of Meidmger who, in 

1783. pubhshed his Prakusche/ranzos^che Grammatik which advocated 
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translation into the second language through the application of rules of 
grammar. 

By the end of the century, the teaching of Latin grammar had become an 
end in itself. Latin had ceased to become the medium of instruction and 
the teaching and application of its rules had become formalized into a sort 
of intellectual exercise. It was not surprising that the few modem languages 
which had been introduced into some of the schools of the time were 
taught with the same methods as Latin and justified by the same argu- 
ments of mental discipline. 

2.4 THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there was a reaction. Following 
the lead of James Hamilton (1764-1829), Jacotot and Toussaint-Langen- 
scheidt encouraged a return to inductive grammar through the study of 
texts in the second language. But the texts they used, being literary or 
biblical works, proved too difficult for beginners. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, Seidenstticker in 1811 succeeded in writing a text based on simple 
sentences containing most of the grammatical features of the language. 
This^innovation of his was taken up by Ahn and later by Ollendorf. But 
the one to erect Seidenstucker’s disconnected grammar-teaching sentences 
into aprinciple was Karl Pldtz (1819-81) who dominated language teaching 
in Europe until long after his death. His method was divided into two 
parts: (1) rules and paradigms, and (2) sentences for translation into and 
out of the second language. Throughout the nineteenth century, language 
teaching in schools followed Plbtz's techniques. It was a matter of using 
the first language to acquire the second, this included rote learning of 
grammar rules, learning to put grammatical labels on words, and learning 

tft nnniv nil^ Kv ♦mnclfitiorr cenf^nrM 
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a German tutor engaged for the purpose, speak to him only m Latin — in the 
case of the children, even before they started learmng their mother tongue 
But once Montaigne entered the College de Guyenne, where he presumably 
started learning only the rules of the grammar, he quickly began to forget 
the Latin he knew so fluently 

About this time, Ratichius also complained about the contemporary 
methods of language teaching which stressed grammar at the expense of 
reading But it remained for his successor, the famous Czech educator, Jan 
Comemus, to devise new methods of language teaching based on new prin- 
ciples Instead of rules Comemus used imitation, repetition and plenty of 
practice in both reading and speakmg The grammar was acquired m 
directly by induction In 1631 Comemus published his lanua Unguarum 
reserata (The Gate of Languages Unlocked), which included a limited 
vocabulary of a few thousand words, each used m a sentence which gave 
some indication of the meaning In the following year, appeared the 
Didactica magna This was a more ambitious work, which went beyond 
language and laid the foundations for modem pedagogy But language 
teaching remained the mam interest of Comemus His Linguarum methodus 
novtssima contains one of the first attempts to teach grammar inductively, 
and one of his later works, the Orbis pictus (1658) was the first to teach 
language through pictures 


2 3 THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Although much of the work of Comemus was forgotten soon after his 
death and remained so for more than two centuries, some of his ideas 
revived by persons interested m language teaching 
LocVp h ' ^ Comemus and Montaigne were shared by John 

For P"*? his Thoughts Concerning Education (1693) 

and fL rl were not made by Rules of Art, but by Accident, 

no other P People And he that will speak them well, has 
Habit of cnp.nv ^ hut his Memory, and the 
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translation into the second language through the application of rules of 
grammar 

By the end of the century, the teaching of Latin grammar had become an 
end in itself Latin had ceased to become the medium of instruction and 
the teaching and application of its rules had become formalized into a sort 
of intellectual exercise It was not surprising that the few modern languages 
which had been introduced into some of the schools of the time were 
taught with the same methods as Latin and justified by the same argu- 
ments of mental discipline 

2 4 THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

At the beginning of the mneteenth century there was a reaction Following 
the lead of James Hamilton (1764-1829), Jacotot and Toussaint-Langen- 
scheidt encouraged a return to inductive grammar through the study of 
texts m the second language But the texts they used, being literary or 
biblical works, proved too difficult for beginners To overcome this diffi- 
culty, Seidenstucker in I8U succeeded m writing a text based on simple 
sentences contaimng most of the grammatical features of the language 
This innovation of his was taken up by Ahn and later by Ollendorf But 
the one to erect Seidenstucker’s disconnected grammar-teaching sentences 
into aprmciple was Karl Plotz (I8I9-8I) who dominated language teaching 
in Europe until long after his death His method was divided into two 
parts (1) rules and paradigms, and (2) sentences for translation into and 
out of the second language Throughout the nineteenth century, language 
teaching in schools followed Plotz’s techniques It was a matter of using 
the first language to acquire the second, this included rote learning of 
grammar rules, learning to put grammatical labels on words, and learning 
to apply the rule by translating sentences 

During this time, especially m the later half of the century, there began 
a number of individual reactions which finally developed into a move- 
ment One of the pioneers of the movement was Claude Marcel whose 
1867 treatise on the study of language advocated the abolition of transla- 
tion and grammar rules and the teaching of language first through com- 
prehension of texts, through abundant listening, then through the reading 
of simple and familiar material, follov^cd later by speaking and wnting 
In 1874 Sauveur ad\ocatcd similar principles, adding grammar and trans- 
lation only when the learners were able to understand the language By 
1866 Hcncss had started a private school for leaching languages by a 
“natural method” which was intended as an extreme reaction against the 
grammar-translation methods of Pl 61 z, Ahn and Ollendorf 

About 1880 a new clement was added to language teaching— physical 
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activity It was m that year that Gouin first pubhshed his Art d'enseigner 
et d'itudier les langues Althou^ first ignored m France, this book, in 
translation, had a great influence in England, Germany, and the Umted 
States, and its ideas were used as a source for the elaboration of the Direct 
Method Goum, a friend of Humboldt, applied principles of the grow- 
ing science of modem psychology to the learning of languages, the prin- 
aples of the association of ideas, visualization, learmng through the senses, 
centres of interest, play and activity in familiar everyday situations Each 
sentence in his course was linked with other sentences into a “selection” 
and each selection associated with another selection m a “senes” and each 


senes combined with others into a general series Each sentence was to be 
acted out while it was being uttered The language was first introduced 
through the ear, and then reinforced through the eye and hand by reading 
and wnting All the vocabulary, about 8,000 words, was related to acti- 
vity For Goum, the sentence was the basic unit of speech, and each sen- 
tence was to be associated with another to form a chain These chains of 
sentences dealt with everyday acts and activities based on the interests of 
the learners, not on those of the teacher 


About this time, another new element was added to language teaehmg— 
descriptive phonetics Although this had been studied since the middle of 
the century by Brucke, Elhs, Bell, Sweet, Sievers, Khnghardt, Passy and 
u language teaching, 

ttiiipt, a incorporated it mto a language teaching method In a 

uch discussed pamphlet, first pubhshed anonymously in 1882, Victor 
Malysed and violently criticized the grammar translation methods of the 
in ’ P^posed a new approach to language teach- 

oorters eVAho® '^“Buage as a starting point, he and his sup 

and not m ia!u i ^ whereby words were to be used m sentences 

snecch ifpnt ^ sentence was considered the basic unit of 
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which the language was to be learned ^ y vg heard 

rrAXdrs“pr-;r.r-j.:^ 

that the theory of natural selection by the '=>“'^ ” Ssion, error, 
language, that too many difficulties at once c niethod required 

.asTe If time, and inaccuracy also ^ 
a teacher with a fluent command of the secona lang g 
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■The nled for system 

techmques The pnmary role of the sp j.-fi-nnunciation The result 
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sonant sounds from the very beginm g, centences were taught 

notation When the sounds were mastered, 
along with their meaning, which was y anecdotes 
sentences were later incorporated into dialogues and anecdotes 

2 5 THE TWENTIETH CENTURY textbooks 

It was only at the turn of the . „n„e,nle that no use 

began to follow a definite pattern Mam ai g started with 

wh\, soever be made ofthelearnersan^^ 

the spoken language, and only alter s 
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Work on the spoken used m sentences whose 

the aid of phonetic notation These so j,f,ni„ons aided by the gcs- 
meanmg was taught through Pli^^/jlucturc of the language was 
lures and ingenuity of the teacher, in 
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assimilated through inference and abstraction. Material for reading was 
written m a contemporary style and often dealt with the life and culture of 
the foreign country. 

There was also some effort to ^stematize the teaching of the structure 
and meaning of the language The material was now roughly graded so that 
one class led to the next The need for training teachers in special teaching- 
techmques was also admitted, special holiday-courses were started for 
this purpose The movement was also strengthened by the international 
congress of modern language teachers m Vienna m 1898, which accepted 
the principle of giving some time in each elementary lesson to some aspect 
of the Direct Method, such as the use of dialogues or dramatization And 
at the Leipzig congress of 1900 a motion was passed to apply the new 
principles in advanced classes These pnnciples included almost exclusive 
use of the second language m the class, the use of texts in modern prose, 
material on the foreign culture, inductive grammar, modem literary texts 
and written work in the form of reproduction exercises 
It was in 1901 that the term “direct method” seems to have been 
established when it was described m a circular of the French Ministry of 
Public Instruction By 1902, through a decree of Leygues who was then 
the Minister, the mithode directe had become the only officially approved 
met^d for the teaching of foreign languages in France The same year, 
the Direct Method also became official m Germany, along with Vietor’s 
phonetics Before the turn of the century, the method had already been 

In England by Walter Ripman, without however becoming 

the ofiicial method 


of the Direct Method as an official method created many 
few ® countries which adopted it In the first place, there were 

of had neither the 
fm SI ‘“''“‘I'''®’ which the method required As 

of 'oneemed, a great need was felt for the interchange 

visitmn using the method Language teachers began 

descrintionsomil^'I successful, and they published 

temTihe For exLple, after 

l5X oubhSdT ”0 de Bordeaux rn 1909. 

d aamms ““-n^ots on the elTective use of 

Oiagrams. wall p etures, adverusemeuts and songs 'n- 

cotromrwShl 
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In practice, each country made its own compromise wi* the arect 
Method In Germany, after being propagated by Walter, Wend^. H 
mann, Khnghardt, Kuhn and Hausknecht, the f 
more traditional language teaching and combined . . ^netics 

aUycalledthe-‘edecticmethod-- The— ^ 

intuition, induction and modern texts of t ,raHitinnal lines In 

with a systematic study of grammar along 

France a similar compromise resulted m the f 

most of the features so ardently proclamied y a y, . 

Schweitzer, and Simonnot In Switzerland, f ff wall 

accented the intuition element of the method y g u g 

pictures and other similar devices His writings “ ‘S„unner 
Uufaienfur den ers.en UnUrnch. ,m „‘^\“hod 

of a nch literature on Direct Method techniques ^hen m 

had been supported by Melon and, ^ the basis of all element- 

1895 it decreed that the spoken language nntiiral and intuitive 

ary language-instruction and be ‘““SW through naturdand^^^^^ 
teaching-techmques But here too the metho ^ exponents as Sweet, 
In England, owing largely to the and 

Ripman, and Findlay, the method was use ^^^4 As it 

by its supporters, and it remained m vo^e ® decline because it 

spread to the average school, however, its us J ^ ^ 

demanded highly competent /ere not always worth 

time and energy on each lesson, for result rnrms of the grammar- 

the effort TeatLrs gradually drifted back to some forms of g 

translation approach Method before the 

In the United States, little was hrard o ^ Committee of 

publication of a short description of it m th p American 

Tive/ve 1271 This committee was a group o Modem Language 

teachers of languages, appointed m educational Association on 

Association of America to advise the Nati influential report slated 

eumculum and methods in language ‘'““"g . ^d as a thing of primary 

that “the ability to converse should not be reg of lingu 

importance for its own sake but as „nver, under conditions 

istic scholarship and literary culture j jn read a 

prevailing at the time in America, it was possible to learn y 

second language and not to speak it TTimittee outlined what has 

Under the chairmanship of Thomas, the ° ^dedteachingofgram- 

beencalledthe Grammar translation Method 1 nnd pronoun- 

mar, translation of simple prose, and ourposc of foreign 

cmg foreign words For the Committee, the mam p 
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language teaching was to enable the learner to translate at sight in order 
eventually to be able to read the language Great importance was given 
to the proper use of the learner’s first language The need for better text- 
books for grammar translation work was soon satisfied by the publication 
between 1900 and 1914 of such influential texts as those of Fraser and 
Squair for French, Thomas for German, Ramsey for Spanish and Grand- 
gent for Italian The ultimate objective was always to tram the learner to 
read the language For example, the purpose of Grandgent’s Italian gram- 
mar was to prepare students to read Dante in the onginal The aims of the 
method did not include teaching the learner to converse m the language 
Conversational skill in the foreign language, which the curriculum and 
methods of the schools had failed to give, was ofiered by a growing group 
of language merchants, the best known of whom was Maximilian Berlitz, 
who had started a language school in Providence in 1878 The demand for 
the spoken language was so great that the Berlitz family was able to 
increase the number of its schools to almost two hundred m various 
countries of the world Some of these schools were prepared to teach 60 
different languages The method used was similar to the Direct Method, 
for under no circumstances was anything but the foreign language to be 
used m the teaching of it All instruction was oral from the very beginning 
he material was based on the phrases and vocabulary of everyday con 
versation ^ ^ ^ 


Because of the demand for the spoken language, some American and 
Canadi^ teachers tried out the techniques of the new “reform” methods 
3,ti? ^ imported from Europe But many became disillusioned 

1 grammatical method neglected, 

correct use of the spoken language, the reform 
therTiiPf^K Pushed to extremes In making masteiyofthc spoken language 
IooVpH V, nature and function of secondary schools was over- 

mstruc'tinn^^'^^^ objective under the normal conditions of mass 

no H '1=8^== Th= reform methods 

laneuaee bmtn ^ P^^^^ased a perfect mastery of the foreign 

pnpTnonoreT ““to, ins of average 

of experimentation in America A.mr^ ^ ^ ™ 

planning, and even some agieeme^'ttelron‘’'’’’'“n‘‘ T*" 

The net rp<!nit «iQc ♦!, i “ On a number of factual studies 

The net result was the largest and most systematic study of its kind ever 
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undertaken. Called the Modem Foreign Language Study, it began in the 
United States in 1923 and ended in Toronto in 1927 at a joint meeting \ 
TcLlZ committee. Ute results «ere reported in s™ vo umes 
devoted to dilTcrent aspects of language 
ment testine reading, vocabulary control, and bibliography. 

me findings of the study ^vere summarized by Coleman in a volume 
tshkh Parted much discusLn. Some refused to accept the cone usions. 
«Lh according to Coleman «ere the follotving: Since most pupils waste 
Thef ttae in tn'ing to achieve the impossible, especiafiy m two-year 
couLH i better to try for something attainable, a limited reading know- 

j:;::rthe seconding 

mlrrSocated.-fheseweretheconclusi^ 

b^d on a controlled aid limited vocabulary. Only a comprehension of 
tte lrwL required- what was stressed in practice was rapid, silent read- 

and the people who use It. „„vailed until the time the United 

StSrenUred Worl^War II and found itself incapable of supplying the 
States entered VV o p^j,. 

toguage needs of Its huge a™y ^ of a considerable 

tions m =^1 °2r Itf ptr-flunv operations, the Amencan Army, with 

f 

ized Training Programme, popular y J’™ ^ full-time job, and the 

In some of these schools, .moresnve that it was believed that 

results after a few months s^me f„[. successful language teaching, 

the “Army Method ‘ ^rmy had asked for was 

Actually no such method existed. A lant^uace a variety 

results, including a fluent ,0 a^eve these results Advice had 

of methods and techniques v , especially from linguists and 

been sou^t from a ™™YelmXme of thi^mom languages in 

anthropologists who had ,^l,o suggested that the 

their field ^^o^k. Among them V. as « nf the natural conversation 

bulk of the time be spent on 

of native speakers ‘>f*|'^ '“f' ® ' j “,h3tpseudo-grammaticaldoc- 
by Bloomfield, who had already p P for the 

trine and puzzle-solving translation had been la g y p 
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failure of the schools to give even a small percentage of the population a 
working knowledge of a second language What was needed was abundant 
contact with the spoken language In order to give the maximum contact 
with the spoken language there was to be a minimum of reading and 
writing and only the essentials of grammar Small classes were to meet fre- 
quently for imitation and drill with a native speaker (called an informant) 
operating under the direction of a linguist 
The results achieved by some of the wartime language schools were 
apparently so satisfactory that, after the war, military language schools 
using the same patterns of instruction were organized in the United States 
and other countries on a permanent basis But a few modifications were 
made Instead of an informant there was only the teacher, who had to be a 
native speaker of the language Reading and writing were added in larger 
doses Systematic grammar was used to summarize what had been learned 


The emphasis was on memory-work, aided by pictures, charts, tapes and 
discs, and film strips The length of the course varied with the language, 
some full time courses lasted forty-six weeks 
Another effect of the impressive results of war-time language centres 
was a post-war attempt by schools and colleges to duplicate them But this 
proved practically impossible in most cases, since full time could not be 
devoted to language learning Moreover, the motives were not so urgent, 
and the classes were far too big Although a few private schools did attempt 
lull-time programmes, the great majority of secondary schools could 
evo c on y ve hours a week, and in addition, had to deal with classes of 
f t, ^ could be done was to double or triple the num- 

♦K ^ ^ ^ week into the so called “intensive course”, to increase 

the l^guage by the use of recordings on 
inp hn mutated in groups or in the individual record- 

popular language-hboratoiy (Sea Ch 15) 
courses totaled ""ro'lurcd m the universities, where intensive 

horslf ora!^ r “ *“1^ of classes plus an additional fifteen 

nours ol practice m the laboratory 

When of ASTP techniques also produced impressive results 

Ifo^ suetd n 'l-u “Army Method” did 

language ’■>*^The fZf '''‘u a fluent command of the spoken 

ASTP feehnion Ju! ? T ™s nothing really new m the 

features had already btnmemm!lSi“"®“^®° 

the Committee of Twelve whilh rnMeH *’'= l^'PO^ 

and all of them had been used m fiSe f “ mfpplicable at the time, 
teenthcentiirv nnrt til u the latter part of the nine- 

century and the beginning of the twentieth Since these methods and 
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techniques, like those of the Direct Method, required the services of highl}' 
competent language-teaching specialists, language teachers reverted to 
the use of grammar and translation, to the Reading Method, and to other 
methods which had been developed in the past 
If we now glance back at the development of language teaching method, 
we see that it first swings from the active oral use of Latin in Ancient and 
Medieval times to the learning by rule of the Renaissance grammars, back 
to oral activity with Comenius, back to grammar rules with Plotz, and 
back again to the primacy of speech in the Direct Method During this 
development, the demand had also switched from the classics to the 
modem languages Because of the expansion of trade and commerce 
during the period following the Industrial Revolution, training in Latin 
and Greek came to be considered as insufficient for the future businessman 
and mdustnahst The demand was now for modem foreign languages, but 
the argument that had to be used to get them into the schools was that 
they could be reduced to the same sort of academic subjects as the classical 
languages It is perhaps because they have had to compete with Latin 
and Greek that modem languages have so long been taught as if they were 
dead languages But as the teaching of modem languages became the rule 
rather than the exception, there was a reaction against techniques and 
objectives which had been adapted from the teaching of the classical 
languages By the middle of the twentieth century, however, modem 
languages were still being taught by such techniques, they were also being 
taught by a great variety of other types of “methods”, most of which had 
ongmated in the nineteenth or early twentieth centuries 

3 TYPES OF METHODS 

Most of the methods developed over the past few centuries are still in use 
in one form or another in various parts of the world The most common 
types m use are (1) the Direct Method, (2) the Natural Method, (3) the 
Psychological Method, (4) the Phonetic Method, (5) the Reading Method, 
(6) the Grammar Method, (7) the Translation Method, (8) the Grammar- 
Translation Method, (9) the Eclectic Method, (10) the Unit Method, 
(11) the Language Control Method, (12) the Mimicry-Memonzation 
Method, (13) the Practice-Theory Method, (14) the Cognate Method, 

(1 5) the Dual-Language Method 

3 1 THE DIRECT METHOD 

This is one of the most widely known methods and the one that has caused 
the most contro\ersy Its mam charactcnstics are 1 The use of everyday 
vocabulary and structure 2 Grammar taught by situation 3 Use of 
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many new items m the same lesson to make the language sound natural 
and to encourage normal conversation 4 Oral teaching of grammar and 
vocabulary 5 Concrete meamngs through object lessons, abstract ones 
through the association of ideas 6 Grammar illustrated through visual 
presentation 7 Extensive hstemng and imitation until forms become 
automatic 8 Most of the work done in class, more class hours needed 
for the method 9 The first few weeks devoted to pronunciation 10 All 
reading matter first presented orally 

3 2 THE NATURAL METHOD 

This is similar to the Direct Method m so far as it starts its courses with 
questions on objects and pictures New words are explained by means of 
known words Meamng is taught by inference There is no use of the first 
language, no translation no talk about the second language Grammar is 
used to correct mistakes, the dictionary, to help in remembering partly 
forgotten words The order of presentation is listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, grammar 


3 3 THE PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD 

This is also related to the Direct Method It is based on mental visualiza- 
lon an t e association of ideas Some of its chief characteristics are the 
rollowing Objects, diagrams, pictures, and charts are used to help to 
create a mental image and to connect it with the word Vocabulary is 
, idiomatic sentences connected nith the sub- 

spver forms a lesson Lessons are collected into chapters, 

based at first exclusively oral, later it is 

ne rarely used, but is sometimes 

beams elrl tntroduced after the first few lessons Grammar 

oegms early, reading late 

3 4 THE PHONETIC METHOD 

With the^Di^t*^ fi! tleform or Oral Method, it has had close links 
™ n, nro^c ‘ 1 1"°™' •' "‘tfi traimng, then goes 

These are later cn°1,"' d ° sounds to words to phrases to sentences 

S mg 1 u 

i. "sr - 

3 5 THE READING METHOD 

This method was devised for crimni.. « v 

knowledge of the lammage objective was a reading 

Eg e text IS divided into short sections, each 
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receded by a list of words to be taught through context, translation ot 
ricTures After a certain vocabulary level is reached, supplementary 
readers in the form of stories or simplified novels are introduced, in order 
to enable the learner to consolidate his vocabulary. 


3.6 THE GRAMMAR METHOD 

In this method, rules of grammar are learned, f “S-^XTebyXS 
The words are then put together according to the rule, thereby giv g 
Itto in the applicabon of the rule. Knowledge of the rule, however, is 

more important than its applications. There 

nnp tVie advantages claimed for this metnoa is inai u 

carte classed as mental discipline. It is easy to apply 
a teacher who is a fluent speaker of the language. It is also simple 

and easy to control. 


3.7 THE TRANSLATION METHOD 

into the second. Interlinear Translation Method. Here both an 

The story is divi aernmoanv it followed by a number of exercises 

questions and answers to accompany ii, loiiowcu j 

in two-way translation Translation Method can be taught to 

Like the G— r M^^ language 

classes of any size, by teache rs w. tn j 

rnteer^rr tte fu^ter of dass periods may be as few or as many as 
administratively feasible. 

3.8 THE GRAMMAR-TRANSLATION METHOD o„clatinn 

Thisissimplyacombinaticnofthe^^^^^^ 

The main features of the ^"rejs fcHow.^ 

line of 8''“™'"?,; Ins isolated wcabulary items, paradigms and 

The teaching begins with translated. Vocabulary is divided into 

translation. Easy classics ‘h relationship between the 

lists of words to ^1-7, " -‘her is nof taught, or is 
Zted t^a^f^Su^ry notes. Grammar rules are memorized as 
units, which often include illustrative sentences. 
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3 9 THE ECLECTIC METHOD 

This has been called the mdthode active m France It is essentially a com- 
promise between the Direct Method, with its many demands on the teacher 
coupled with its alleged maccurai^ for the learner, and the more formal 
methods based on grammar rules and translation The language skills are 
introduced in the following order speaking, writing, understanding and 
reading Activities include oral practice, reading aloud, and questions and 
answers There is a certain amount of translation, with some deductive 
grammar, and some audio visual aids 


3 10 THE UNIT METHOD 

This IS an application to language teaching of the five steps of the Her- 
bartian system of teaching, viz , student preparation, presentation of 
material, guidance through induction, generalization, application It can 
be applied at all levels At the elementary level, for example, a unit would 
develop thus I A unit of interest is chosen by vote by the class 2 A 
committee of learners prepares a dialogue m the native language 3 The 
teacher translates it, trying to stress one grammatical point 4 From a 
duplicated sheet the learner studies the content vocabulary of the situation, 
e g travel, ticket, tram, etc 5 A list is made of the grammatical construc- 
tions 6 The vocabulary is learned by association 7 Phrases and sentences, 
especially the ones with new grammatical points, are repeated and 
memorized 8 The teacher sees whether the student has discovered the rule 
inductively 9 The whole scene is acted out 10 Finally a list of words !s_^ 
s u le or rec composition translation, filling in exercises or reading 


3 11 THE LANGUAGE-CONTROL METHOD 

The main thing in this method is the limitation and gradation of vocabu- 
^ an structure This limitation may be based on studies of word 
' “'f “1"® of A' dems taught The meanings may be 
1 .“®^ controlled actions and pictures, through objects and visual 

an? omrnirn ? T ^ ‘f ““d 

and controlled Both oral and written drills are included 


3 12 THE mimicry-memorization METHOD 

I?.s dwided???' Method In It the teach- 

one of the former t™™ ? ft" tato 'xhfd 

mfo”mam’’lnrrui" throu^hTteache" andTnahve 

informant In the dnil lessons, the native informant, or drill master, reads 
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a few sentences, and the class, after listening a few times, mimics him 
again and again, until the sentence is partly memonzed Grammar is 
taught inductively or through model sentences. Beyond the elementaiy 
level there are lectures, dramatizations and discussions. A variation of t is. 
without drill-master but with added recordings of dialogues and drills, is 
sometimes called the “Audio-lingual Method”. 

3.13 THE PRACTICE-THEORV METHOD 

This is to some extent the reverse of the preceding method. Here theory 
follows practice. generaUy in the proportion of seven umts of P^ti« to 
three of theory. Model sentences are memonzed. through constant repe 
tition. by imitating informants and recordings. The model sentences we 
then analysed phoLticaUy and structurally to permit their expansion into 
new sentences of the same type. 

3.14 THE COGNATE METHOD 

In this method the learner starts by learning a 

of words which are similar in form and meamng to those of his ovm 
language. These are then immediately used for oral and wntten expression. 

3.15 THE DUAL-LANGUAGE METHOD 

Similar to the Cognate Method, this is based on the similarities ^d differ- 
ences between the first and the second language. These are not hmued to 
vocabulary but include the sounds, forms and sjmtax of both '“gnag • 
<rhe material is arranged according to the length and oomplexity of , s 
formal elements. The first language is used to explain m 

phonetics, grammar and vocabulary. Each point of difference is used as the 

’’t:dSn”to these methods, there are less widespread variants such 
as the Situation Method, the SimpUfication Method, the Con^^Uond 
Method, the Film Method, the Laboratory Method, the Basic Method, 
not to mention the hundreds of methods named after their authors. 

4. WHAT METHODS ARE MADE OF 

In all these names of methods, the Direct Method, the Grammar-transla- 
tion Method, the Phonetic Method, what does ‘he term 
Does it refer only to what is taught, how it is taught, and when it is 

m^ghtl fttol be quite evident from the h?So“” deTend; 

tion of language-teaching methods that the meaning of method depends 
orthe mTod. “Method" means different things 

tome, it means a set of teaching procedures: for others, the avoidance of 
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teaching procedures For some, it is the primacy of a language skill, for 
others, it is the type and amount of vocabulary and structure 
Different meanings of “method” can be inferred from the regulations on 
language teaching method issued by departments, boards, and ministries 
of education Some have decreed that the “Direct Method” shall be used 


to teach foreign languages The name “Direct Method”, however, says 
only how the language is to be presented It simply says that the meaning is 
taught by making a direct connection m the mind of the learner between 
what he sees and what he says, and later between what he thinks and what 
he says In other words no use is made of the learner’s own language It 
says nothing about what is to be taught or when it is to be taught In fact, 
there is nothing in the Direct Method which makes it essentially different 
from the Phonetic Method, the Natural Method, the Situation Method, 
the Unit Method, the Language Control Method, or the Dual-language 
Method Although these are different from the Grammar-translation 


Method, the latter can also include many of their features, such as dual- 
language description, situations, and grouping into units, and still remain 
the same “method ’ All of these, m turn, can be included in the Language 
Control Method, provided, of course, they control their language 
Lack of understanding on exactly what method means can lead to 
unfortunate results The author was once asked by a certain government to 
design an experiment to determine whether the Basic Method or the 
Direct Method would be belter for a certain area Had the govern 
ment realized that the Basic Method could also be taught as a Direct 
Method, they would have predicted the futility of such an experimenlV 
They would have seen that the one is a list of words, the other, a set of 
eac mg procedures And neither a list of words, nor a set of teaching 
procedures can of itself constitute a method 
Such terms as “the Direct Method”, “the Simplification Method”, “the 
tuation Method ', ■ the Natural Method ', “the Film Method”, “the 
l Oral Method”, "the Lmguistie Method”, 

s.nol \ inadequate because they limit themselves to a 

r “ '"‘■'mug that that aspect alone is all 

to cons ft ^ 1, ousequeutly as language teaching methods, they often fail 

InXr ^ ftotn 


m^n^hidp^TZ ^ another only m what a method, as a method, 
Z a Ipiv, answering therefore is What 

XtherZh*?h "'■ttt all teaching includes, 

whether it be the teaching of anthmetic or astronomy, of music or mathe 
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All teaching, whether good or bad, must include some sort of selection^ 
some sort of gradation^ some sort of presentation^ and some sort of repe^ 
iition. Selection, because it is impossible to teach the whole of a field of 
knowledge; we are forced to select the part of it we wish to teach. Grada- 
tion, because it is impossible to teach all of what we have selected at once; 
we are forced to put something before or after something else. Presenta- 
tion, because it is impossible to teach without communicating or trying 
to communicate something to somebody. Repetition, because it is im- 
possible to learn a skill from a single instance; all skill depends on practice. 

All language-teaching methods, by their nature, arc necessarily made up 
of a certain selection, gradation, presentation and repetition of the mate- 
rial. It is therefore through these four inherent characteristics that one may 
discover how one method differs from another. Let us first consider 
differences in selection. 
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Selection 


OUTLINE 

0 INTRODUCTION 

1 PURPOSE, LEVEL AND DURATION 
1 1 Purpose 

1 2 Level 

1 3 Duration 

2 CHOICE OF TYPE 

2 1 Dialect 
2 2 Register 

2 3 Style 
24 Media 

3 CHOICE OF AMOUNT 

3 1 External Factors 

3 1 1 Purpose, Level and Duration 
3 1 2 Type 
3 2 Internal Factors 
3 21 Number 
3 22 Composabibty 
3 2 3 Information 
3 2 4 Probability 
325 Combinability 

3 2 6 Stnictunzation 

4 CHOICE OF CRITERIA 
4 1 Frequency 

4 1 1 What IS Counted'' 

4 1 2 How Much IS Counted'' 

4 1 3 What IS Counted as WhaC 
4 1 4 Sorts of Frequency Lists 
4 1 5 Limitations of Frequency Counts 
4 2 Range 
4 3 Availabihty 
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4 4 Coverage 

4 4 1 Inclusion 
4 4 2 Extension 
443 Combination 
4 4 4 Definition 
4 5 Learnability 
4 5 1 Similarity 
4 5 2 Clarity 
4 5 3 Brevity 
4 5 4 Regularity 

4 5 5 Learning Load 

4 6 Conflict of Criteria 

5 CHOICE OF ITEMS 

5 1 Phonetic Selection 

5 2 Grammatical Selection 

5 2 1 Structures 
5 2 2 Inflections 

5 2 3 Structure Words 
5 3 Vocabulary Selection 
5 3 I Concrete Nouns 
5 3 2 Abstract Nouns 
5 3 3 Modifiers 
5 3 4 Verbs 
5 4 Semantic Selection 
5 41 Lexical Meanings 
5 4 2 Structural Meanings 
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0 INTRODUCTION 

Selection is an inherent characteristic of all methods Since it is impossible 
to teach the whole of a language* all methods must in some way or other, 
whether intentionally or not, select the part of it they intend to teach 
No method can teach the whole of a language No native speaker knows 
all of It Even the greatest writers never master the whole of the vocabulary 
of the language in which they write The average native speaker knows an 
even smaller fraction of his native vocabulary And he may have only a 
\ague idea of a great many words he continually sees The average worker, 
for example, according to the Princeton Opimon Research Corporation, 
understands only 12 per cent of the content words m the house organ of his 
company, he has only an uncertain idea of the meaning of words like 
re\enue and excise tax One can hardly expect a method for foreigners to 
include more of the language than the average native speaker possesses 
And yet that is what many a method attempts to do 
The great amount of material taught by some methods includes much 
that IS never used and soon forgotten A learner often memorizes as many 
as 12,000 words m order to be able to understand a particular 1,000 This 
IS because there is no relationship between the wide selection made and the 
limited purposes of the learner It is partly through its relationships with 
the purposes, level and duration of a course that we can evaluate a selec- 
tion of items, of words, structures and forms of a particular language 
If the course is short, the more important it will be to limit the course to 
the essentials, and the more difficult it will be to determine exactly what 
these essentials are The selection is limited by the type of dialect, register, 
style and medium taught A person may have a most extensive vocabulary 
in the literary language and still not have enough to order a meal The 
well-known French writer, Andre Gide, for example, who had such a wide 
knowledge of the English literary vocabulary, as shown by his excellent 
translations of Shakespeare and Conrad, was quite unable, according to 
his fnend Julian Green, to ask a London bus driver where to get off 
Another important factor is the amount of language involved The 
problems of selecting a vocabulary of 300 words are quite different from 
those for a 4,000 word vocabulary Determining the vocabulary size for a 
given purpose is itself a complex problem Foreign language methods used 
m many European countries leach 500 to 1,500 words a year over a period 
of SIX years Of these a maximum of only one third is remembered, accord- 
ing to the Vocabulary Committee of the Sixth Conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of Modem Language Teachers But the amount 
selected and the efficiency of the selection is dependent above all on the 
very possibilities of limitation contained withm the language itself 
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Some languages can be limited m certain ways much more than others 
Since all methods must select^ we must determine to what extent they 
can do so, we must find out how selectable a language is Since many 
methods use selections of the language already made — word lists and syn* 
tax lists, for example— we must also determine how such selections differ. 
Finally, what is taught is also affected by the choice of principles or criteria 
on which selections are based These must be compared and evaluated 
In analysing the selection which a method has made we must therefore 
find out the why and the how of the selection (1) the purpose, level and 
duration, which affect (2) the type, and (3) the amount selected, all of 
which are influenced by (4) the way the selection is made, and determine 
(5) the Items selected from the phonetics, grammar, vocabulary and 
semantics of the language 

1 PURPOSE. LEVEL AND DURATION 

In order to evaluate or compare selections of a language, we must first 

know the purpose for which the selection was made, its level and duration 


1 1 PURPOSE 

The questions to ask about the purposes of a selection are why was the 
selection made, and for whom*^ Was it made for purposes of teaching, of 
examinations, of traveP Is it intended as a basis or foundation for second- 
language learning, or as a self contained language for purposes of inter- 
national communication'’ 


The committee of the Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection recog- 
mzed nine possible purposes for the selection of words (I) The island 
vocabulary (closed), (2) the foundation vocabulary (open), (3) the standard 
examination vocabulary, (4) the purification of style and usage, (5) the 
practical vocabulary, (6) the cultural vocabulary, (7) the vocabulary for 
the simplification of texts, (8) the lingua franca vocabulary, and (9) the 
vocabulary of travel »•> •• Tic hst. however, rs far from coruplete. for 
War Tr'^^tu "r^r^ °t^or spectal purposes For example, during World 
^ a flaming manuals were reduced to a vocabulary of 
Hemo ^ nautical terms m a special course of lectures, 

r ‘“"‘I'"**™"™' aims used to prepare foreign trainees 
si r' ™ "Ude-for children, adults, 

dtrs or toumK^ -S Edfupuunsv-for studeuts, sol 

three tvne-: nf i ® the/ro«faij fondamental recognized 

.cinn m J be made (1) Students m 

ter-; 11-3 Rm peoples and immigrants, and (3) Tourists and travel- 

ere again a number of special groups must be considered 
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Purpose, Level and Duration 

The greatest word-count selection ever made was for stenographers;**®^ one 
of the earliest was intended for the blind.**®* 

1.2 LEVEL 

The amount of the language mastered and the skill which the learners 
may already have acquired in using it will obviously affect the selection. 
A course for absolute beginners will probably not contain the same type 
and amount of material as a course for advanced learners. 

Level also has an effect on the relative importance of purposes for which 
the selection may have been made. The lower the level, the less the selec- 
tion is affected by the purpose of the course. This is because there are 
certain fundamental elements in every language that anyone speaking it 
must know, no matter who he is or where he lives. 

1.3 DURATION 

The length of time covered by the course or syllabus affects both what and 
how much is taught, A selection intended for a two-week emergency course 
for newcomers will differ in kind and amount from one intended for a 
three-year course for immigrants. The material in a two-year school 
course at two hours a week cannot be the same as that in a six-year course 
at five hours a week. 

It is the purpose of the course, its level and duration which determine 
the choice of the dialect, register, style and media which will be taught. 

2. CHOICE OF TYPE 

Selection of the language type to be taught includes a choice of (1) dialect, 
(2) register, (3) style, and (4) media. 

2.1 DIALECT 

The teaching of a language with a number of dialects poses the problem of 
selecting one of them. The pronunciation of General American differs 
from that of Southern British (see Ch. 2). There are differences in British 
and American usage and vocabulary. A method for teaching German may 
have to select either a Southern or a Northern variety of the language. In 
Spanish there is the choice between standard Castilian and a number of 
American varieties. 

The choice depends not only on the variety most useful to the learner, 
however, but also on the type and amount of descriptive material avail- 
able, on the type and completeness of grammars, dictionaries and phonetic 
manuals (see Ch. 2). A method may, for example, intend to teach Canadian 
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English to French Canadians but may be forced to make a choice between 
American or British varieties of the language because of the lack of 
adequate descriptions of Canadian English 

2 2 REGISTER 

Methods may be written at different registers— military, scientific, com- 
mercial, etc There are language courses for business, for science students 
and for soldiers The importance of certain words, idioms and construc- 
tions IS not identical m all registers of the language (see Chap* 2) 

2 3 STYLE 

A method may choose to teach the literary or colloquial style, standard 
usage or popular usage, the importance of items in the language may 
vary greatly from one to the other The relative importance of words like 
so and and, for example, is not the same m popular usage as it is in stand- 
ard usage (see 4 1 I below) 


2 4 MEDIA 

Methods may choose between the spoken or the written language, since 
^ my limit themselves to the teaching of reading, writing or speaking 
e egree of difference between the spoken and written forms varies 
rom anguage to language The difference in vocabulary between spoken 
and written English is about 15 per cent, according to Schonell In 
It may be considerably greater 
writing ^ be ftmiled to what is common to speech and 

of these types of language, courses vary m the amount they 
select and m the way m which they select it 

3 CHOICE OF AMOUNT 

how which everything is interdependent, 

^ The hmitafion of a language 

others ^ ^ systematic than 

and hTw ea“y linked into a system 

selectable than otlir.rc c i . iT?*" therefore more 

cbminatand stSa eattat*" T 

without It in a g™ eireims^“„S’ ™ 

Hie seleetability of any item ,s inversely proportional to its restrict- 
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ability that IS to the capacity of the language to do without it If^^tem 

than It can eliminate one of the letters ol the a^naoei 

a word like vw/zc In fact, one may T*,erpnnrted for example, 

a situation in which such a word could be used ’ 

that a certain Judge A^‘1;- 

damage suit, told the jury, A <=^tefu g , 

someUclesmakmgviaticuseoftheroad andthenad^^^^^^ 

waiting two years to get a "^em advan- 

easy for the language to do withou fact, their 

X"s!oTat thara method-like the judge-may have to do 

which one must necessarily include nroblems of selection The 

two extremes are the end points oi a can do without The 

which correspond to the figure on the following page 

mam outline of the scale is most mstnctable items, the easiest 

Examining the scale, we find th riitp. innpuace especially those 

to do without, are some L m- 

“phonetic” meanings conveyed ^ are more meanings 

tonation They are also the mo ,j,era Of the 

in the language than there are ^ language only a small 

millions of meanings m the total j the lowest m restrict- 

percentage can ever be ‘ “ trchmcV^ .s easy, since 

ability are the letters “"d the ph . 5 ti„ 

they all have to be included, it is oiincuu 

have a language ^ of restnctability 

Within each category of item , . *fig game degree of restrict- 

which fits into the general scale cr different 

ability as nouns And within J j^h each can apply 

degrees represented by the number of contexts m 

For instance, both pu, and riwm »"= of contexts than 

less rcstriclable because it '"fj.hryou can swim 

mint, you can put more things m mo p factors, (1) ex- 

The degree of restnctability is governed by two sets 

tcmil, and (2) internil 
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Rang« of fostrietability 


2 f'"""""' yiicobuhry or semantics— the 

ndcacfm^ vwiMfroo, language to language Thts sanation ts 

To ‘•'‘•fS "te aprtght axfs to the left Along the 

ceiSntaef^ll'Jhu 1’’’°'''^'^ 

asailable «»> pierage frequencies regrouped from the figures 


3 1 external factors 

<’> and durafon, and 

U) type of selection (see 1 and 2 above) 

3 1 1 Purpose, Level and Duration 

duration of meco!rni?"if i'«strictability depend on the purpose, level and 
in Its elements than with limited objectives is more restrictable 

level nr™™aaeT=r'’' "-“’"P'' P'-^P'’^^ The h.gher the 

greater the number of w degree of restnctability and the 

fh^deVree of r! ° hf Th= lower the level, the lower 

alternatives In other wordT’ the clo^r 

our lancuipe 15 to the beginning the more 

languTBe is limited to th u part of it which we cannot do without For 
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example, no course at the beginning level can leave out the articles all 
courses at that level must necessarily include a fairly high percentage of 
structure words A course at an advanced level, however, can ‘aa^h an 
almost entirely different vocabulary from that of a"®*" ^ * 

same level The higher the level of language, the greater the amount of 

option in restricting its components r i ♦ tv**. 

The longer the course, the greater the possible range of • ‘he 

shorter the course, the narrower the range For example, a n jb of 
different short courses of two weeks' duration at the same al 

have to include a high proportion of the same wor s, w area , 
of SIX year courses can be quite different in their concrete and abstract 

vocabulary 

3 1 2 Type ^ . 

The greater the difference in type, the greater the range of selection, the 
smaller the difference, the lower the restnctabihty a„n»nitence on 

As the capacity to restrict a language increases, 
type, register, style and medium in the choice o i e > 

restnctabihty increases, the meanings of a language ep nrofessional 

on situatio/and context of registers, so that hnical and proM^ 
language includes a number of ordinary words wi P , , 

These Lanmgs are easy to do without, their restnctabihty is high because 

they are closely dependent on type , , 

Governing these external factors are six internal factors 

3 2 INTERNAL FACTORS 

These internal factors are (1) number. (2) 

(4) probability, (5) combinabihty. and (6) 

of tLse increL restnctabihty, the second three limit ^ 

fore increases with number, composability an in or ^ 

with probability, combinabihty and structurization ‘‘ directly propo 

tional to the former and inversely proportional to the latt 

3 21 Number . ^ j 

Number includes the relationship between the size of a class of items 

the frequency of the items it contains ,nuf rcelv oro- 

Restrietabdily is directly proporr.onal to class 
porlional to frequency The more items there lo 

It is to eliminate one of them, for example, there are more words 

eliminate than there arc phonemes 
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(i) Class Size 

The following figures show the relative number of items in each class of 
the English and French vocabularies. 


English Word-classes at the Thousand-word Level 
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It is obvious from the figures for French and English that nouns form 
the most restrictable class of words. 

The smallest class, as the following figure shows, is more frequent than 
most larger classes. In English, less than 200 structure words occur more 
often than all verbs, adverbs and adjectives combined, and almost as olten 
as nouns. 


Relation between Class-size and Frequency 
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Structure words 


■to'Trzo'zTsO •‘0 ' 50 M 

Frequency ol occurrence 


Li I I— 1 


90 too 


The rmaUest class has the but almost 

nurds, nhtch make up 'J' ‘S TvSofruur/.’" ” 

half of our talk. Perceulages are based on figures suppi ) 
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(n) Frequency 

Language statistics reveal a very high frequency of use for a ver) small 
number of items Here is an example of this relationship, compiled from 
various word-counts of written English 


Number of different 
\iOrds 

Make up what Percentage 
of any text 

4,500 

99% 

Thorndike 

3,000 

975% 

Bongers 

3,000 

93% 

Palmer 

1,000 

90% 

Ayers 

732 

75% 

Dewey 


50% 

Ayers 


25% 

Dewey 


Results for the spoken language are even more striking ”” ” 


Diffirent Words 
1,000 
100 


Percentage 

94% 

72 % 


“«<1 more often m speech than they are 

"‘'V “P 60 per cent of our 

talk and 40 per cent of our writing »» ^ f 

ent^Fren a”* about the same m other languages Only ten dilfer- 
usL “cuount for 25 per cent of the total 

miners orenLT ^'longing to small classes, like articles, deter- 

structu'n^nHup'n°r^ t^unjunctions (et, ou, ^ue) and 

lancuace of coar These all form part of the structure of the 

might be* count languages like Hungarian their equivalents 

A, th Zr e u' rr "'“'Phology. or mnectional syslm 
eatm percen ' i “ ’“'BO number of words to get an 

account for 95®per^cnt of lanm “"'’“''S'' 

an extra 2 per cent it rvould 1 ^ 1 “®' 'lon™"''es from these for 
another 1 per cent ”<• For il,»Z ™ 'ncrease this by 

additional 9,000 words But "'hatmoughestimates an 

disregarded, since in a readme text'n? 
something like three to five w®ords a 

that about half of the words in anvteZ'nr ' Z" 

count of Kaedingx" totalled IIOMtiS The great worf- 

b 't.WW.OOO running words, giving 258,000 
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different word forms. Yet fully half this number occurred only once in the 

eleven million. , . , ^ 

Number is related to the external factors of level, duration, and t^e. 
The lower the level, the higher the percentage of structure words. (See 
graphs on the relation of class-size to level.) 

Relation of Class-size to Level 





Selection 

7,500 for French according to the researchers of the frangais fondamental 
project 

Language teachers themselves are not in agreement on how many 
words constitute a general vocabulary The Sixth Conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of Modem Language Teachers suggested objectives 
between 1,500 and 3,000 words for a six-year course But surely the total 
must vary according to the number of hours per week (See graph on the 
relation between duration and percentage of total units ) 

As the number of selectable items increases, so does their dependence on 
type, on dialect, register, style and media The dependence on media is 



scale along the upright axis os a percentage of the total by the 

nnjrcph, r,prj„, rZ„ " T'''’’ 

fnrms end phmtmts c/a iund„d En7'l“l' g'dininar 

"’‘i‘‘'^i‘'”‘‘ndmlnln,uJ,licM,hl„lh^cZdZ'as 
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best seen m the relative sizes of active and passive vocabularies Al- 
though the average person speaking on the telephone 
vocaLlary of only some 2.240 words (Berry), he will ne^rtheless under- 
stand many more when he sees them in print College 
be able to understand between 60.000 and 100.000 words For it takes 
fewer words to express our ideas than it does to understand those of 

"'^e restrictability of an item is inversely proportional “> 
of Its frequency For the more generally necessary an i era i . 

frequency varies from situation to situation or from situation to 

more restrictable it is. the more rts frequency will vary from situation to 

Situation 

3 22 Composability . 

Restriction is directly proportional to p* ^lemcnces from 

possibility of making up larger units from srna er , ^ 

Luses. cLses from phrases, phrases from words, word from 

and morphemes from phonemes As the units ^ ^ 

capacity for composing our own items and our a i y words We 

make up our sentences more readily than to 

can express this concept more clearly in the form of a diagram designed 


maximum 
rettrictab)! ty 


phonemes > morphemes 

minimum 

fe«rkt»b»l ty CompoiaW^ 


,«or<lj>plio>«' > clauses > sentences 


Relationship between 


RestriclnbilU) and Composabtluy 
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show the relation between our capacity to compose our own items and our 
ability to restrict their use 

Our capacity to make up our own items increases with the level and 
duration of the course At a very advanced level it is possible to compose 
not only a great number of new sentences, but also a number of new 
words This is also true for difierences m type, as the language becomes 
more and more specialized, the composition of new words and extensions 
of meaning become more and more necessary 

3 2 3 Information 

Information is used here m its technical sense, which is related to the 
degree of freedom with which we choose the different elements of the 

language as we speak For example, if we say, “I put it m the ”, what 

we choose next must be a noun, but it can be one of a great number of 

nouns Whereas if we say, “It is a part ”, there is only one word 

which is most likely to follow, the word of Information theorists calculate 
that in English our choice is restricted to about 50 per cent in this 
way And that 50 per cent carries no information because it can be 
predicted The information is earned in the other free, unpredictable half 
of the language 

The more information carried by an item, the greater its restnctability 
in other words, the less one can predict the occurrence of an item, the 
easier it is to do without it Restnctability is therefore proportional to 
our ree omofchoiceintheuseofthelanguage The freer we are to choose 
an Item, tne more restnctable it is 

also an increase in 
e in the degree of 

;ree of information 
ree other factors — 
the possibility of 


An increase in level, duration, and variety of types i 
the relative amount of inrormation carried, and hen 
restnctability 

These three factors— number, composability, and dt 
nrlT Pfssibility of restricting the language T 

restrictio?’ structuriaatim-limi 


3 2 4 Probability 

probability, the less the possibility of restricting the 

in 1 ^ Icvcl, duration, or number of types means a decrease 

m Its re^strictabiiity “ corresponding increase 
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3.2.5 Combinability 

This is the capacity of an item to combine with other items. Restnctability 
is inversely proportional to this capacity. The more an item can com me, 
the less easy it is to eliminate. This is true for the language as a whole, for 
all its levels and the categories which they contain. Phonemes can com- 
bine more than syllables, syllables more than words, and Afferent sorts of 
words combine more than others. Structure words combine with more 
other words than do adjectives, adjectives more than nouns. 

Combinability is one of the most fundamental ^ 

item in a language. For it is the capacity of an item o com i 
items that largely determines its frequency and its ““J' 

rence. Words that occur everywhere again and again are ‘hose w^ch 
combine most readily with other words. Most of the 
a high degree of combinability. Words like n and the, can and do. m and on. 

can combine with thousands of others. rrrtatn 

Combinability. however, is not limited to 
verbs, adverbs, adjectives and nouns are more com m -umher of 
Verb; like put. take, give and get can combine 
different nouns, and also with a relatively large num , . ^ 

prepositions. A limited number of adjectives like ig c number of 

large number of nouns. Among the nouns themselves a 
abstract nouns like part can apply to a great number of 
And a number of concrete nouns whose meanings 
combine with a large number of other nouns, or P ’ —ujj^ability 
head (of a person, a bed, a table, a cane, etc.) has a gr different 

than a word like clock. Within each class, >ber=rorc, hem are different 
degrees of combinability, noun with noun, adjec ive J 

Combinability is limited by an increase in level. end d.ffemnc^ 

in type. As the level increases the percentage o com i . 

iteiidecreases. The lower the level, the greater f po ent. 1 of each Uern 
to combine with others, either at the same level or ^ b'gher t" 
longer the course, the lower the average percentage f ""b'h^ 
each item it contains. And as the language grows '"“re nnd more special 
ized. the degree of combinability of each new item decreases. 

3-2.6 Structurization 

This is the degree to which an ^ vcrbs'i'forMampIc, arc 

turc. It is not limited to structure words. nnnosilc of £/»■<*, 

more structured than others. The verb get may PP 

but it is not its structural equivalent, since get but not goe can 
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with other verbs to express grammatical aspect, as in get married, get 
going, etc 

The more an item or class of items is structured, the less possibility there 
IS of restricting it, or of choosing whether or not to use it The highly 
structured elements of a language — its phonemes, sound-clusters, syllables, 
and structure words— will be found at that end of the scale where the re- 
stnctability is low, for the more an item is linked to a closed system the 
more difficult it is to do without it On the other hand, items like concrete 
nouns and adjectives are found at that end of the scale where the restrict- 
ability is high, for the less an item is structured, the easier it is to do 
without It 

As the level, duration and number of types increase, the degree of struc- 
turization of each new item decreases Conversely, the lower the level, the 
shorter the course, or the more general the type, the greater the degree of 
structurization of what is included The more elementary the course, the 
higher the percentage of structure, for the simple reason that most of the 
Items required to build sentences arc structural ones 

These external and internal factors of purpose, level, duration, typ®» 
number, composability, information, probability, combinabihty and stru> 
‘"^«"eJations answer the question How much of 
w at e specific items selected, however, depend upon the choice of 
cn ena, or t e principles which determined how the selection was made 


4 CHOICE OF CRITERIA 

language, we automatically make our own scicc- 
mnrp them, and the more we need them, the 

aDDlied^tn^th 1 , pnnciple of “natural selection” has been 

teacher tn nti second languages Although it is possible for a 

used to learn ^ apply to the second language the same principles 

rist f “ "’«''od to do so, m so far as 

films, recordings! ctc"'^""''' '=arner, m textbooks, 

dom choice' or inethods where selection is based purely on the ran- 
tion wnh wh h n n *= influence of the situa- 

nmbased on t Although such methods are 

not tased on principles of selection, they can neverfheless be judged by 

thele are^a°n„mLr'T''’'f selection" and no principle at all, 

through which they ca„Tfe™i™te?Tl;“'"''“;\'’“"^ 

(3) availability, (4) coverage, and (5 lea^bil!;' 
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4 1 FREQUENCY 

Selection by frequency is made by taking samples of the sort of material 
the learners are likely to read or hear, counting the items that occur the 
most often, and arranging them according to their frequency of occurrence 
Since the items occurring the most frequently are those which the learner 
IS most likely to meet, they ate the ones which are selected for teaching 
Moreover, since frequent items are more readily recognize t an 
quent ones, fluency in a language depends on the frequency o w a is 

'"’Frequency counts appear as lists of the most usual words m a language, 
often in them order of frequency Not all frequency counts give he same 
results, however Differences in results depend on what is counted. 

It IS counted, and how much is counted 

4 1 1 What is Counted’ 

Items do not occur everywhere with equal frequency The ° 

times an item is used will vary with dialect, register, sty e, m . 
time 


(i) Dialect , 

The frequency of words varies from region to region A word 

exampll m many regions of the English speaking 

more frequent than other medicaments like aspirin an hkelv 

the English of Boston and parts of New England, its 

to be closer to that of tea. coffee, milk and beer, since 

for non-alcoholic drinks made with soda-water n c 

oral vocabulary of Australian adults the word 

usual word,”” in other areas where chap, guy and/e//o 

Words, bloke appears as a much rarer word 

00 Register . i 1 1 1 . 

Frequency is also affected by what the language is y 

Inioice. cheque and sale occur more often in commercial ‘ 
m medical material The first person pronoun makes up 
half per cent of the words m personal letters, whereas m scientinc 
may have a frequency of zero (sec 112) of recis- 

To make the study more generally representative ° Hozused 

Icrs, some frequency counts arc made fronyi num . 1,1 jos5cIson 

private letters, newspapers, books and 

wed newspapers, non fiction, and the prose and dnlogue of fietion 
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(iii) Style 

Differences m style influence the frequen<^ of items at all levels of language 
If the data is gathered from colloquial texts the relative frequency of words 
will not be the same as it would if only literary texts were included The 
word so will be found to occur six times as often m popular usage as it 
does in standard usage, and and twice as often •2“ The interrogative 
verbal phrase is much more frequent in a radio dialogue than it is in a 
radio description of a horse race 


(iv) Medium 

Items occur in the spoken language with a frequency different from that in 
the written language In written English, especially in literature, the past 
tense is more often used than it 1$ in spoken English In the spoken 
language the use of the first person pronoun is as high as five per cent of 
the total usage (in telephone conversations), but m wntten English it 
varies from 1 2 per cent to zero (in techmcal publications) On the 
telephone our favourite word is / whereas in writing it is the 
In the past, most word counts were based on wntten sources, this was 
justified on the grounds that the results were to be used m the making of 
met ods for reading and writing Thorndike’s word count was intended 
for native-Ianguage reading texts, Horn’s for writing, and Kaedmg’s 
or steno^aphers But the lists estabhshed by these counts were later 
t e isis for selecting words for second-language teaching, including 
e eac ng of the spoken language There was some disagreement, how- 
ever, on w ether frequency counts based on wntten matenal gave results 
suitable for work on the spoken language 
The improvement of recording equipment facilitated large-scale counts 
1 the spoken language French,*«> Berry””” and Fries’” used tele 
vocobulario espanol made use of radio 
Schonpii’ ,n frangais fondamental project m France”” and 

ma^netir Tf* teams of researchers equipped with 

occ^ations™" everyday 

(v) Time 

frequenc^i^thL? of one generation have not the same 

contmuallv evoW ^1, because a language is 

ditions are ennt t^ecause fashions, opimons, and livmg con- 

the words which*^ ^ varying and constantly affecting the frequency of 
the words which represent them Tbe frequency of Lellite was quite 
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low until man started making his own. The popularity oi jet 
(aviom a riaction) set the frequency of reaction rising m France. Industnal 
firms through advertising and publicity are continually trying to increase 
the frequency of the words after which they name their products; they have 
succeeded in establishing kodak and hoover as household words; but 
exercycle, skijamas, and hundreds of similar inventions may not last a 

%Urequency lists are marked by the date of the materials on which they 
are basei Vander Beke’s reflects the vocabulary of the inany 
century French novels which he included, giving a much higher frequency 
to carrosse than to automobiie or avion, and making comtesse and duchesse 

T; 

a number of different periods. Josselson s 1900-1918 

ample, distributes the material over three period . i 

and 1918-1950.'““ 

4.1.2 How Much is Counted? 

It is not only what is counted that makes a 

also how much is counted. Statistically, the grater n„_,was based 

counted, the greater the reliability of the count. Kaeding ' 

on a study of eleven million running words, the Recuento on seven million, 

and Thorndike’s count on four and a half million. nf material 

In frequency counts based on mixed sources, the " 

from each will affect the results obtained. Some 
sources are equally valuable. Hoz takes 100,000 words from each of 

'"of sources is also ™®cestre“lhrs:^^^^^^^^ 

50,000 words from each of of thrsources could be classed 

are not as great as they might be, since most o 

as literary. 

4.1.3 What Is Counted as What? 

An important question affecting the results results of 

was coLted as\ unit? In counting meanings, for 
t\\o studies of the same text may g^actly what these mean- 

ment on how many meanings each item h frequency of sentence 

ings are. Similarly, there can be no agreement on the f cquency 
patterns until we identify the different types. ® 

count something until wc know what exactly w beginning of the 

The importance of this was evident from the very beginning 
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vocabulary counts Some word statisticians classified words by form, others 
by meaning or function For some, like Kaeding, forms like Bruder and 
Bruder or go and nent would be counted as an occurrence of two different 
words since they differed m form, for others, these were counted as two 
occurrences of the same word, since they had a common meaning Or the 
distinction may be between system and discourse In the system of the 
language, each of the above pairs is one word, but m the relation between 
words in discourse they are two Contranwisc, a word like du in French is 
a single word in discourse but two words — de la (de l'eau)—du (jdu v/n)— m 
the system 


4 1 4 Sorts of Frequency Lists 

In order to make use of lists based on different sorts of linguistic analysis 
and different amounts, dates, and types of materials counted, various lists 
have been grouped together, correlated, corrected and combined into new 
lists, some of them to be used for purposes quite different from those for 
which the original counts were made 


(0 Grouped Frequencies 

Items m frequency counts can be re analysed after they are counted and 
re grouped to form a different list For example, if a word list based on a 
couw of the different word forms includes men, men's, man, manly, and 
mankind as separate words with separate headings, these can all be re- 
poupe a single heading and their frequencies added This estab 

tai ^ r * between vocabulary and inflection, and increases the 

words having a large number of derivatives This is 
P rn ° established for English by the committee of the Interim 

Selection,”" for French by West, Bond and 
Limper, and for German by Morgan **** 

(u) Combined Frequencies 

some counted mcrcases the validity of the frequencies, 

those Ihev deter^^ abided the frequencies from other lists to 

size andmnpe This is equivalent to increasing both the 

Beke”*® added hie r statistical validity, of their word list Vander 
ated from a cnntit nf those of Henmon,**®’ whose list origin- 

of a list of 5 000 A made to check and correct the validity 

combmed Va*nT Tv " «*^bhshed subjectively To these 

wt Souenef his own»» 

in this way, frequences have become more and more reliable 
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(ill) Correlated Frequencies 

The relative importance of words in different lists can be correlated, in 
order to select words which are agreed as important For example, the 
fact that a number of lists agree on the relative frequency of a certain 
word makes that word all the more important Dottrens list is a cor- 
relation of those of Dubois, Prescott and Haygood,»«' which in turn is 
based on 2,000 words from Vander Beke 


(iv) Corrected Frequencies 

Frequencies may be corrected for certain reasons or for special 
For example, Schlyter»” and Tharp»- made lists based on cotrcc^d 
versions of Vander Beke Although they accepted more or less th' "a^r- 
ity of the first 2,000 words, the further they advanced into the lower 
frequencies, the more they relied on their judgment 

If a list IS not entirely satisfactory for some reason ^ 

corrected for special purposes, for a certain dialect or 

More regional words can be added or more "'O'' ® ° ® vunrds like sword 
technical, commercial or literary For example. al*ough «^s Ifc s.vord 

and treasure may not appear in a list of everyday "B readina irmtenal 
may have to be added if the list is to be used as a basis " 

for adolescents, since such words are found in the sort of adventure stones 

which they read 


4 I 5 Limitations of Frequei\cy Counts 

The frequency of an item is not equally ■"’POrt®"' f" .f 

more useful for comprehension, for examp e, a active 

Although a passive vocabulary can be based 

vocabulary must take other sources into account F P 

to predicuvhat a person will have to read, it is impossible to know every 

thing he may want to say It is not 

Frequency does not reveal the relative impo -.»hcr with its mam- 

concerned with the code of the language ^ reOection of the 

fcstation. Its use (parole) Frequency is P J ^ matenals are 

usefulness of words in the nature of the 

analysed, the more the new items added pc 

materials themselves , ,.r,o„teiWe for others For 

Counts made for one purpose may be qui order 

example, if one were selecting vocabulary for a 
or importance given by Thorndike s freque 
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about 4,000 words before introducing the words chalk, blackboard, shelf 
and drawer 

Moreover, certain items in the language have frequencies which are not 
at all stable, being high in some texts and situations and low in others 
Such Items are the great majority of concrete nouns and adjectives the 
statistics for which are inconsistent and therefore unreliable 

Frequency lists also disrupt word classes If a method were based on the 
list of Vander Beke or on Schlyter’s adaptation of it, it would have to teach 
the French word for the first day of the week (dimanche) in the first 
thousand words, the fifth day (jeudi) in the second thousand, the seventh 
and fourth days (samedi, mercredt) m the third thousand, and the second 
and third days (lundi, mardi) in the fourth thousand Whereas if one were 
to use the uncorrected frequencies of the fran;ais fondamental, the words 
dimanche, lundi and samedi would appear in the first thousand, mardi and 
jeudi in the second In any case, the days of the week would not appear 
together, because of the difference in frequency in the materials analysed 

The frequency of an item is greatly influenced by the material on which 
the counting was done A verb like si/t will be highly frequent m cookery 
books, but rare m most other works 

Because of these limitations of frequency counts, other principles have 
been used instead of or in addition to them These are range, availability, 
coverage, and leamabihty 


4 2 RANGE 

The number of samples or texts in which an item is found is its range A 
word that is found everywhere is more important than one that can be 
oun in one particular text or situation only, even though its frequency 

there may be very high 

The greater the range of an item, the more important its frequency 
of an item used m many contexts and situations is more 
only one The items of widest 
generally the structure words, certain types of adverbs, adjec- 
tives, verbs and abstract nouns ^ 

ouTn™ '“S' 'ventually took precedence over fre- 
analwd I e*'' dilTcrent words m the material he 

Thev uerf th f ' ' ^ occurred in less than half the texts 

Th«Vrt on? «'n«r "'Cir range was not great enough 

This left only 6,068 for the final list b & ® 

nornia^Ifl!* predicted, the words remaining showed an ab- 

the conLtr ^ concrete nouns (see 3 2 1, above) For it is 

the concrete noun that vanes most from situation to situation and has 
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about 4,000 words before mtroducmg the words chalk, blackboard, shelf 
and drawer 

Moreover, certain items m the language have frequencies which are not 
at all stable, being high in some texts and situations and low in others 
Such Items are the great majority of concrete nouns and adjectives the 
statistics for which are inconsistent and therefore unreliable 

Frequency lists also disrupt word classes If a method were based on the 
list of Vander Beke or on Schlyter’s adaptation of it, it would have to teach 
the French word for the first day of the week {dimanche) in the first 
thousand words, the fifth day {jeudi) in the second thousand, the seventh 
and fourth days {samedi, mercredi) m the third thousand, and the second 
and third days (Jundi, mardi) m the fourth thousand Whereas if one were 
to use the uncorrected frequencies of the fran;axs fondamental, the words 
dimanche^ lundi and samedi would appear in the first thousand, mardi and 
jeitdi in the second In any case, the days of the week would not appear 
together, because of the difference in frequency m the materials analysed 

The frequency of an item is greatly influenced by the material on which 
the counting was done A verb like sift will be highly frequent in cookery 
books, but rare in most other works 

Because of these limitations of frequency counts, other principles have 
been used instead of or in addition to them These are range, availability, 
coverage, and leamabibty 


4 2 RANGE 

The number of samples or texts m which an item is found is its range A 
word that is found everywhere is more important than one that can be 
found m one particular text or situation only, even though its frequency 
there may be very high 

The greater the range of an item, the more important its frequency 
e requcncy of an item used m many contexts and situations is more 
important than that of an item used m only one The items of widest 
range are generally the structure words, certain types of adverbs, adjec- 
tives, verbs and abstract nouns 

Vander Beke, for whom range eventually took precedence over fre 
different words in the material he 
® ^ occurred m less than half the texts 

eliminated because their range was not great enough 

This left only 6,068 for the final list 

nri^m pfcdictcd, the words remaining showed an ab- 

normally high ratio of verbs to concrete nouns (see 3 2 1, above) For it is 
me concrete noun that vanes most from situation to situation and has 
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consequently the narrowest range And because of this, the frequency of 
concrete nouns vanes a great deal from text to text This characteristic 
of concrete nouns suggests that their mam importance lies not in their 
frequency or range, but in their availability for use in a given situation 


4 3 AVAILABILITY 

In a critical study of word-frequencies, Michda noticed that the instability 
in the frequencies of certain words was not corrected by increasing the 
number of words counted Their importance, therefore, could not 
depend on their frequency Their usualness must depend on another factor , 
this other factor was found m the fact that they happened to be the most 
appropriate and necessary words for certain situations Even though 
blackboard may not be a very frequent word elsewhere, it is a necessary 
word m the classroom Any classroom vocabulary would have to include 

Such words constitute the thematic vocabulary available for certain 
situations The frequency of such words is quite unstable if based on texts 
or samples of speech, but it is quite stable if based on the situations them- 

selves or on opinions about these situations .... , .. 

The degree of availability of a word corresponds to ‘he readiness with 
which It IS remembered and used m a certain sduation To test hi theory, 
Michia divided vocabulary into sixteen mam themes or general situations 
He then asked a large number of people to list the twenty mo useful 
words in each situation The resAs showed a great degree of stabihty, they 
were used as a basis for correct.!!^ the frequencies m the oral records of 

‘''£raSTeC?bX;V~ there are ddferences due to the 
, tt avaiiaoie v j individuals In country areas, for example, 

peculiarities of certain areas or md^ 

bones predominated ,oo ,o 50 For 181 boys listing 

chaussures .here were only 73 girls whf 

craiaie as an importan listing coriei, there were only 62 

thought likewise, but for 101 gins "sm B 7 oa 

bourns ri! however, is the great ditfcrencc between this 

The most noticeable ^ based on frequeney For example, 

available voeabulary an between the ten most frequent and the 

there is only one item >0 "f" . „ ,hc verb alter, whieh functions as 

ten most available French ver ^ th of verbs are well worth 

both a structure and - «^“^hc next page Note that the frequent 
comparing m the manner sho 
verbs are more abstract and m 
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''ords they amved at an irreducible core capable of defiiiffig 

all other words m the language 

down to reduced to 7,500 w ords and, by redefinition, ml 

nique of ‘‘nann^t further reduced to the e\ entual 850 by a tKh 

word on the around msolted an effort to chnunate eack 

u modification in t “““ of modificaUon of other u ords 

poral modification atem 
soldier Similarlv a dog), arm) a numencal modification of 

left 600 names of number, a gale a strong » md This 

of words such at could combine to displace a great number 

Verbs :"e“d::rbv:‘^'T“s'“> 

*0 go into, descend tn ^ ^ ^alysis The verb enter was reduced 

verbs hke go, gne and^»^i. ’ ^*^1 there remamed a number of 

turned out to be verv f ’>= reduced no further Thest 

‘^'I'ly or manual ac^ (T “ “““•>«■. only 18 in aU, namely 12 simpl' 
makt), 4 vanable «"• ?“’■ vut, ree, setJ. 

u“«liaries(K,(/.ma ) 51 ^ 011 '“"? «™'). and 2 invanabk 

classified under operators 2?*? eliminated on principle they 
s^cture words Prepositions^'*' ’"duded prepositions and other 
"f^ing to posiuon OT dueci,*'" 'educed to 22, all except of ioip’ 
Apeatnumberofad °‘"®*Pace 
nouns and verbs deS” “■* "'re eliminated along ml" 

““ '*01/1 were 00^1^“’'® Many of these, hkc doi). hono« 

emo^^‘ aeSaUv^r ' "“^s "hiolt ee''”'j 

(,e,„.7m 7"*°"” Vhese could^^''* fcchngs. conditions, ami 

(bad? a„d"i'’’°“' ''™'n what isli* "=“‘"1 by separaung whatu 
eliminated '«'’'><•) eoS L So that both <n»n« 

ad^i to a ,0,0 o/m„noy This also 
Ihcir orm of the lan^'^ °'^artcious What was left ofth^ 

h b3f ‘'“w"’’"''' ^'onrwnS®' qnality words plus 50 of 

tenc^ ccoT'*"^ »o\o * ^ '«> oP=tntors, gate 

wuS^;?,? n”® basic ^ be Pnt together m sea- 

-6- from he n 'T""" "t - 00 ?.?^''’'“ nrgremmar. namefy (1) 

TTic I 'v and international terms as 

Ilie resulting limited laneiia.g 

and analyse by scholars SeJ“ '“bjected to a great deal of scruuoy 
more vaned principles ■». 4?? "Jt^abulary I, station by other or 
^ criticized*”'’ and comp^^ 
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4 4 3 Combination 

Certain simpie words can displace others by combimng either together or 
with simple word-endings For example, the combination nev,s+paper-\- 
man meiLpumahst unnecessary Handbook can eliminate part- 

ing can be used for separation Between two similar words at the same 
frequency Verlee selected the more efficient, 
produce the most compounds and denvatives 


4 4 4 Definition 

Certain words can be replaced by simple definition 

can be defined as the mur/img’ a /lony as a orse^ i,r «iipar 

a word hke pancreas can be a part of our mside which changes ^ug" 

into energy Such words as part and small are useful b^au^e toy ^ 

define and therefore help displace others This is 

represent charactenstics and activiUes common to a 

tongs , they can therefore be used to talk about these tongs 

can talk about the parts of an automobile the 

parts of an equation The physician can refer to thepor t -arts ol a 
the physicist? the parts of the atom Chemists make ^ 

formula stand for different parts of a compound ° yet all these 
rested in departs of the mine which he has been worla^ 
persons may talk to one another about the parts ° , cover- 

live and abL the parts of their own house It is words of u* ™de raver 

age as these that West included m his definition vocabulary a 

of 1,490 words designed to enable a learner 1 ° read any 

of a umlingual dictionary using only this vocabulary to define all the other 

™The problem of coverage, therefore, is to decide on 

said and to find out one acceptable way o saying „clusively on 

problem in word economy-” Some f 

these principles of coverage nPP „ island 

analysis of a language can result 'n n cnvlish 

language, the best known f gso Eng'-^h '^“^‘'s used 

with a fewTnfiections and sentence patterns anraages 

Idea Tbelogicalbasisoftosystem,—^^^^^ 

of Leibniz {Caractirislique uniierselle) ami i-ona v the work 
coknls). was an outgrowth a toTi^y of tofinit^ applicable 

in which Ogden and Richards '’='b<>^_^ ^^„7ds with words and these 

to the Simplification of language By a 6 
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Most Frequent 

Most Available 

etre 

manger 

avon 

boire 

fame 

dormir 

dire 

eenre 

alter 

lire 

voir 

marcher 

savoir 

alter 

pouvoir 

parler 

falloir 

travailler 

vouloir 

prendre 


44 COVERAGE 

The coverage or covering capacity of an item is the number of things one 
can say with it It can be measured by the number of other items which it 
can displace For example, there are at least nine ways of saying “How 
long have you been here*^’* in French, but "Depuis quand ites-wus ici^" 
will cover all of them And since the learner does not have to decide 
among a number of possible ways of saying the same thing, he is able to 
express himself more readily « 

If there are two or more possible forms, the one which covers the 
greatest number of uses is preferable For example, in French quand covers 
ntore t an lorsque, plus more than davantage, and a peu pres more than 
environ, since each is composed of elements which themselves can say a 
and jflcfc English, bag can displace suitcase, \ahse, handbag 

possible for words to displace other words'^ They can do so by 
means (1) inclusion, (2) extension, (3) combination, and (4) definition 

4 4 1 Inclusion 

instead already includes the meaning of other words can be used 

and " ^^hsh, for example, jca/ mcludes cAflir, 

Txhtse lTrTu can therefore be used instead 

4 4 2 Extension 

to chminate^ot^e^" extended metaphorically can be used 

and arc therefore those otosTwonh seTe^tng"" 
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with other limited vocabularies. For it had become the centre of a 
whole generation, of controversy on vocabulary control, indulged in not 
only by specialists in the subject but also by persons with no knowledge 
of it. An anthology of the literature (pro and con) has been compiled by 
Johnsen.'^*® 

Basic English, which was founded essentially on the principle of cover- 
age, was a conscious reaction against the over-application of the principle 
of frequency in selection; it was not devised in ignorance of the principle. 
For at the time, Ogden had at hand the works of Horn, Thorndike and 
Dewey ; but he believed that what a word will do for us is not the same as 
the number of times it is used. For him, it was not the frequency of a 
word which makes it useful ; it was its usefulness which makes it fre- 
quent. 

4.5 LEARNABILITY 

Some selections are based on a preference for items easily learned. What 
makes an item selectable on these grounds? Any one or any combination 
of five factors are involved. These are : (1) similarity, (2) clanty, (3) brevity, 
(4) regularity, and (5) learning load. 


4.5.1 Similarity 

Some items are selected because of their resemblance with those of the 
native language and because cognates, like English mother — German 
Mutter, are easy to remember. On this principle, a class of French learners 
of English might start English with words like mWe, page, nation, moustache, 
souvenir', whereas a class of German learners might begin wit man. 


house, mouse, warm, ox, hound. 

Words and structures selected on this principle, however are rarely 
the exact equivalents of those in the native language, an t ey are no 
always the most useful (sec Ch. 3). For 
and meaning between English brown and French run i es 
hrun, being less generic, does not cover the meanings : ^ad (pum 

bis), browi paper ipapier gris), bsovntshoesisouitersjaunes), brown sugar 
(cassonade), and brown shading (en bistre).’’’ 

It has also been suggested that some items in language arc unnersal, 
and can be ?ound iHll languages. In 1952 the Comm t.ee on bugmsm. 
and psychology of the Amcrm^ ,^ 3 , ,h„e 

an investigation of this possibility. Their tern 

seem to be large areas in which most languages operate psychologically 
if not structurally in the same way. 
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with other words, they arrived at an irreducible core capable of defining 
all the other words m the language 

The language was first reduced to 7,500 words and, by redefinition, cut 
down to 1,500, which were further reduced to the eventual 850 by a tech- 
nique of “panoptic” definition This involved an effort to eliminate each 
word on the grounds that it was some sort of modification of other words, 
a modification m time, number, size, etc For example, puppy was a tem- 
poral modification of dog (young dog), army a numerical modification of 
soldier Similarly, a crowd was a great number^ a gale a strong wind This 
left 600 names of things which could combine to displace a great number 
of words such as locomotne (steam engine) 

Verbs were reduced by a similar analysis The verb enter was reduced 
to go into, descend, to go down, etc , until there remained a number of 
verbs like go, give and take which could be reduced no further These 
turned out to be very few in number, only 18 m all, namely 12 simple 
0 1 y or manual acts (give, get, come, go, put, take, say, see, send, keep, 
^ variable auxiliaries {do, have, be, seem), and 2 invariable 
^ verbs were eliminated on principle they were 

stnieiiifi. V ‘^^rators, which also included prepositions and other 

22, all except of mi for 

referring to position or direction m space ^ ^ 

the nouns adverbs were eliminated along with 

to rcoresent t^onstdcred as Actions, that is, words which seemed 

emotional nvp Hi octually referred to ideas, feelings, conditions, and 
Acme talked neutral by separating what is 

(bad) and Ihr ft r ‘hat both avarice 

adjectives and d thrifty and avaricious What was left of the 

thiir opposite wh'ch a'Jo*''' 

the basic vocabularv^of ssn h operators, gave 

tences, according t7a few ha 

With-s (2) Denva. P‘'"Hipfcs of grammar, namely (1) Plurals 

by inversion 4- I m ^ (5) Questions 

Numerals, measuremem S’end‘°” pronouns fully conjugated, (7) 
full English ’ “'"‘'‘‘r. currency and international terms as in 

and analysis"'4''s™hofaIre subjected to a great deal of scrutiny 
more varied pnneroles ™“hulary limitation by other or 

F inc system was criticized*®’® and compared 
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3 Frequency vr Coverage The word mimbir covers many anifew 
(great number, small number), but many and/cw are more frequent 
r/amfc > o« IS frequent, but It can be covered by It’s very good of you 

4 Frequency vr Learnabibty Many items are easy to learn but not 
very frequent, e g , French corsage and German Kindergarten. 

5 Range vs Availability The range of pot may be limited to kitchen 
vocabulary, it is, however, one of the most available words within 
that vocabulary 

6 Range vs Coverage Although range and coverage are often com- 
plementary, there are still a number of possible sorts of conflict 
For example, a word like uant has greater range than to have a 
desire for, but the latter has greater coverage 

7 Range vr Leamability An item may be found in a great many 
contexts and still be difficult to learn For example, the morphology 


8 

9 


of the Russian numbers 

Availability vs Coverage The word chair is one of the most avail- 
able to express the vocabulary of furniture, but it can be covered 


by seal 

Availability vs Leamability 
to learn, since it reminds him 


Although hound is easy for a German 
of Hund, the word dog is much more 


10 Collage vs Leamability For a French learner of English valise 
IS more familiar to him than bag, but the latter has the greate 


How are such conflicts to be resolved so as to permit an evaluatio 
Items selected for teaching’ Here is one possible technique 

1 First subtract that part of the list in which there is no conflict Some 
lists will have a much higher percentage than others 

2 List conflicting possibilities under the principles which justify their 

inclusion For example 

_ Coveraw Availability Leamability 

Frequency Range 

many many ® 

number 

3 Relate the table to the purpose of the selection 

For example, does the course sort of material 

Stresses comprehension, frequency and ra g ^Ynre<;«;ion coverace 

used will take precedence If the ^^„hension and expression 

and availability take precedence Ifitisbotn ^ % Availabihtv 

the order is (i) Frequency, (ii) Coverage, (m) Range, (iv) Availability. 

(v) Leamability 
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4 5 2 Clanly 

Some Items are included in a selection because their meaning is easy to 
make clear Words like radiator, which are the names of things which can 
be pointed to, are considered easier to teach and to learn than words hke 
insurance, which require a complex definition or translation But opinions 
vary on what exactly constitutes easy teaching and easy learning 

4 5 3 Brevity 

Items are sometimes included m a selection because they arc short and 
easy to recognize or to pronounce Long words and constructions are con- 
sidered difficult to learn On these grounds a word hke foe would be 
included in preference to the more usual word enemy, regardless of fre- 
quency 


4 5 4 Regularity 

Items which follow the regular pattern of the language are sometimes 
selected to the exclusion of those which do not Some methods, for 
examp e, me ude only the regular verbs m their beginning course 


4 5 5 Learning Load 

^^e extra dforl required to 

«amnll fnrt 

addition of th who already know the words band and bag, the 

me bid And handbag does not add very much to the leam- 

eet an extra already covered by bag, the learner does 

get an extra word with very httle extra effort 


46 CONFLICTING CRITERIA 

and leamabilitv^**^ “f" selection— frequency, range, availability, coverage, 

range, are readilv ava l w ° ““"'P''’ n high frequency, a wide 
ori;ning::„trret;t ™a ^rea. deal 

another, so'lhat*'Xonh™on'^ jnsMod by one principle but not by 
1 Freouenev^rA,,, 1 -"“y have to be resolved 

m rrequency,„uXrmavailb;iS7'°''’''^ monger, pouroir leading 

nSS, tafn^fLcwhere 
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they contain. For example, it would be possible to Umit words contammg 
the EngUsh /st/ cluster, if there were any real need for it. (See 2 
Syllables can also be restricted, since a quarter of what we say is himte 
to 12 different syllables ; half of our speech makes use of ody 70 syUables. 
But 1,370 more syllables would be required to add another 43 per cent. 

The selection of syllables is of less use in languages hke Enghsh and 
German, where half of all speech is in monosyllables. 

What is more significant is the frequency of syUabic structure. In 
the simplest structure V (vowel) accounts for o^y 9 per cent of 
whereas CVC takes up 33-5 per cent. CV 21-8 per cent, VC 2 p 
CVCC 7 per cent, and CCVC 2 per cent.-" " „n„„.tie 

It is in the area of catenation, rhythm and 
selections have the greatest range. This is not because there ^ 

but because of our'great degree of freedom to 

because of the great number of alternatives. For exa p , liaison 

Freneh pronunciation it is possible to select only “^ 0 ^“ 

wluch are compulsory, to eliminate emphaUc emo. 

Umit the selection of intonation patterns to those devoid of special emo 

‘tlh“ res of a language form a 

all the words of the language, the correyonding rhyto ^d mmnat^ 
patterns may be considered as forming a framework ^ 

sound-clusters. The basic 1 r* uency, range, availability, 

may be selected not only on the basis o q woWlitv in the selected 
coverage and leamability. but also on the basis of suitability m the selected 

structures. 

5.2 GRAMMATICAL SELECTION 

The grammar ofalanguageis made upof(l) structures. ( 2 ) inflecuons. 

(3) structure words. 


structures, (ii) clause structures, phrase 


5.2.1 Structures 

Structures include (i) sentence 
structures, and collocations. 

(i) Sentence Structures c^nt^•nres 

Since there is still uncertainty and 5s°„search has been 

should be analysed and classified (see . • ;» ^ j. vocabulary, 

done in the selection of sentence patterns than m tte n« 

Inventories, however, have been made by Palmer. 
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4 The remaining (unjustified) items are totalled and their percentage of 
the total list calculated The lowest percentage represents the best selection 


5 CHOICE OF ITEMS 

All or any of the foregoing critena may be used to determine and evaluate 
the specific items selected in the language from its (1) phonetics, (2) gram- 
mar, (3) vocabulary, and (4) meanings 


5 1 PHONETIC SELECTION 

Some sounds are easier to pronounce than others These are generally the 
ones most easy to produce and clearest to distinguish This is the case for 
consonants like the alveolars /t/ and /d/ which account for more than 50 
per cent of our consonant usage But, as the above tables indicate, 
the possibility of restnetmg the sounds of a language is extremely limited 
Most languages have fewer than fifty significant sounds, and most of 
these are needed in the basic vocabulary English has only 40 . only nine 
of them are used half of the time The most frequent /)/ is used a hundred 
frequent hf (0 05 per cent) according to 
1 er (quoting Denver) Indeed, this is one of the few sounds that 
can be restricted m English by the avoidance, for example, of words like 
rouge, measure and leisure But the number is so limited that any further 
restriction would greatly reduce the efficiency of vocabulary selection 
based on principles other than frequency ^ 

of a language is further limited by 
occur m u first language are bound to 

the fnllnw * second Trubetzkoy has suggested that 

he fol owing phonemes occur tn some form or other in most bnguages 

leam'm'i’ n . ’ ^ ' oottrly all people 

the« nh„n™° , “P'««‘ “> P^odooo some version of 

cause dilTicully^ ' ” pronounced, however, that will 

selected ^ 01 * 11101 ^^^ rcstrictable for use, they may nevertheless be 
include cxcrci^«^r or two for each lesson and 

nccessa When analysing such methods it ts 
the vocabuhrv 'a based on useful words or on 

fricative /e/ nriet in Por example, is the English interdental 

utter words^hke 'll Icamer is likely to have to 

words which ^ 1 ; 7 '*= r;,rn// and llmarl. 

rs 1 VC greater possibilities of limitation than the sounds 
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m turn into phrase structures and collocations— groups of words which 
usually occur together 

Here is an example of a sentence with two clause structures It is here, 
if you Kant it Some types of clause structures arc included in Thorndike’s 
inventory 

Certain words in a clause may be replaced by a group of words, that is, 
by a phrase For example, the word here in the above example may be 
replaced by the following groups of words 


It IS 


here 


in this box 
on this box 
on that box 
on that table 


In the group in this box all the words have been changed to on that table, 
but the phrase structure remains the same Another type of replacement is 
where the word-classes change, but syntactic relations remain For 
example 


It is here 
Fido IS here 
The dog IS here 


Collocauons are phrases made of words which usuaUy occur 
poups like for the lime being A tentaUve selecuon of these has been 
made by Palmer 

We have seen that we can change all the words m a phrase or sentei^^re 
and SUU have the same structure In certain expressions this is not possible 
For example, if we change the do to did in how do you do, we get “uch 
more than a change from present to past, we get a change ft™ “i fixed 
formula to a free structure F«ed formulas are a "eeestary part of the 
language, but they have to be selected and taught at the 'eyel For 
«aVe. formulas like thank you, yes please, and goodbye are not on the 
same level as I beg your pardon, much obliged, and Kell, f "f’" 

Cause structufel phrase structures, collocations ^ 

selected according to any of the above criteria , or y ^ 
according to the number of selected sentence ^'tuctures nm which^hey 
can fit On either of these charactensucs we have little 
again research is retarded by d-aaficeement or uncer amty on ^ 
exactly constitutes a collocauon and what the differences are between 
collocations, phrases and formulas 
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Jespersen,®*® Fries,’*® and Hornby,’**® for English, and by the team of 
the fran^ais fondamental for French 
Although the possibilities of grammatical selection are not so great as 
those for vocabulary selection (see tables, above), selection of structures is 
important if only because it eliminates rival patterns and avoids duplica- 
tion This may be done on the basis of frequency For example, the fran- 
faisfondamenta^^^^ has made use of such structure frequencies as these 
m the selection of its question patterns 




Ou— o« quand, comment, pourquoi, 

Ofiyat^pire? „ Ou est-ce qu'il va'’ 

Ou onp4revat.l? 4 Ou c'est qu’.l va’ 12 

Ou ton ptre va’ v) 4-v . i « ^ 

Ouva,.l? OuquMva’ 

i-t-J II va ou’ 45 

Total occurrences 307 


Ou il va’ 


45 


— 1 otai occurrences 

numbetof structures have been selected is the 
here ii u structure '’’“"Ses m words and phrases than the 

■son, eight bourses stTri'""* of method analysis by means of compar- 

random and simply labeUedtsM'i^H™"'"® 

(Method A and Method B1 h '“'"P®"’’? methods for beginners 

•ence structures f^'^LhltZZdv ''"• 

head of eacf e'lson ed'hcJ?''fi!'' ' c*'’' =“ 

under such headings as svntl ut *" thu teaching manual, 

patterns Failmc this X ii c model sentences, and sentence 

the lessons themselves Whf*^ within the body of 

that Method A has only such^^ them, we may note for example, 

^"Xo-untal structures as /, .sl.ere, I go, 
such structures as Yooder'eo 7 “ ®ut m Method B, we find 

Aove made yourself to me a fmh^ “‘’•t. ot that, You 

11 hch he,, as no, , hough, ,o he oZabk ■'•f 
the choice of the latter can i/ 

the above criteria, nor bv ihoir ^ neither on the basis of any of 

by their capacity to absorb vocabulary 

00 Chuser. Phraser and Collocal, me 

Sentence structures may be broV«»n a 

down into clause structures and these 
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In exammmg a method, we may find the inflections hsted in a gramma- 
tical index or summary, or more usually, at the bag>nmng of each esson 
In examining a text for beginners, it is necessary to check carefully not 
only the inflections which ate formally taught, but also those which hap- 
pen^ to be used Are the tenses, for example, limited to the Pras“t con- 
Lous and the simple past, present and future as they are m Method A 
or do they go on to such forms as the pluperfect, and future perfect 
continuous, I had gone. I shall have been going, as in Method 

5 2 3 Structure Words ^ 

If these are not listed separately in either the learner’s >’ 0 °^ or the^each„ s 
guide we shall have to look for them m the general vocabulary They 
L be difficult to find, for they are generally very few number (less than 
200) and include the prepositions, the aonjunetiom the pronouns,^ h^ 
auxiliaries, the determmauves, the negative particles, the interrogative 

adverbs, and the adverbs of degree Method A 

Examining our sample methods, therefore, we find hat Method A 

includes only such common structure tvorfis as ],)[e 

does Method B teaches less useful and less fraqu“‘ wmd ^ 

Hence, yonder, H.tHerto Of course a ce^m numb, of ^ 

will be found m any course in "hteh ^ language without them 

reason that it is impossible to 5?“^ ‘ ^thousands of other 

They are the words which are capa P „ number 

words into operation, although they ar framXork or skeleton 

These words in their proper places raake up ttetarae^ra ^ 

upon which the rest of the language res learner 

does not depend upon physical red by 'rams a 

They are the words which h- 
language They are, in fact, the mosi u> 
wonder they are also the most frequent 


5 3 VOCABULARY SELECTION nmniint 

It IS m the field °f vocabulary that there has^been^^^^ 

of work m language . . also because they are most easy 

most numerous units to choose from, . writing them 

to idftntifv Tinrtlv because of our fixed con ^ ^ ^ , which 


host numerous unus to choose from but ' 

10 identify, partly because of our fixe con selection which 

There therefore exists a long ‘ra ,j. ,^ud,sts of the time organized the 

goes back to about 900 A D when tra ^^,^^,,00 may be found 

first word counts A history of 
in Bongers'®®“ and in Fries 
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5 22 InRections 


Words may vary their meaning and function by changing their form or by 
combining with certain structural words , for example, dog - dogs, man - 
men, ask - asked, go - went, has taken - was taken These formal changes 
include the various grammatical devices for indicating number, person, 
tense, mood, voice, and comparison 

Inflections may be selected on the basis of frequency, range, availability 
and complexity of form Frequency studies of French tenses for example, 
show that two tenses cover 90 per cent of all indicative tenses used, 
and that the remaining seven tenses cover only about 10 per cent The 
relative frequencies of these tenses have been given as follows 


Present 66 89% 

Perfect 22 98% 

Imperfect ASl% 

Future 3 ^2% 

Near Future 1 27% 

Pluperfect 41% 

Future Perfect 14% 

Recent Past 14% 

Near future with 
past reference 05 % 


The percentages, of course, may vary slightly according to the material 
analysed and the method of analysis **'* *** 

Because of low frequency of occurrence, certain mnections may be 
Kluded entirely It has been suggested, for example, that the simple past, 
plupcrfcct subjunctive be eliminated from elementary 
word's 1 along with irregular plurals and the feminine of rarer 


’’T''"' disregard the relative frequency of 

be comnteie°™!u together so that the paradigm may 

«amu7 tc Courses in elementary Spanish, for 

TncT m'aTou" lom'v ‘ '* 

imnortance n ti,' forms used, it is given the same time and 

often * 0 * present indicative which occurs 3,764 times more 

of diiricultv'ros'i”'^ availability of a form is not related to its degree 

Bo* EnHnh lid T " u ’ 'h' '^“tner’s language 

/V /lmsEd 1 r" r '""'P''- 'ha Pt«ent perfect tense, 

learners the mo t'd^ir ** precisely the tense which gives French 

both tanISar K ^ u“ I™'"* "O' "'’ather the form exists in 

both languages, but whether has exactly the same semantic function 
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the selecUon of the different sorts of nouns, verbs and modifiers, since 
there is a fundamental difference in their learning and teaching difficulties. 
Some methods have separate lists for each m the vocabulary index. 

5.3.1 Concrete Nouns 

Does the beginner’s book include such concrete nouns as table 
house, sun. water, names of concrete things of our 

thing; which we all have in common and nounra 

Or does the book include such replaceable and dispensable nouns 

helmet, cauldron, casement, hinge, pebble, chancer! 

5.3.2 Abstract Nouns 

The difficulty with abstract words is not only that f f 

by pointing to an object, but that they may h“vc to be laugh m^com 

bination with certain other words. For examp e, e p 

taught with the word 0/ so tel an answer to 

context, a part of something. Similarly, we . . 
a question, an attack ON or against someone, '"'ri' 
ime of these abstract words, however may ^ofg«at^use^^^^^^^^^^ 
beginner, since they include the general n 

evfryday experience. A word like part, tor the house, 

speaking of a great number of things the pa above), 

of the chy. of the country, of a machine, f Jr 2. 

One can L the same sort of thing with words like sorr. fA ^ 
colour, form. sice, middle; but not with words like venture, propne y. 


colour^ form, size, miaaie, uuv 
sloth, sojourn, fortitude, soliloquy. 


5.3.3 Modifiers 

Do we find, in the beginning course, su* include words 

black, white, thick, thin, cold, warm! Or oes modifiers which any 

Uke lengthy, frigid, bashful, illusive, nimb e. 

principle of selection could hardly justi y “ of defining words, like 

Is there at the beginning a sufficient propomon of defim_ g 

square, wide, smooth, hollow *"■“«* ’ ’ W give meanings in the 

the concrete vocabulary and enable m of modifiers words like 

second language (see 4.4)? Or are ‘h'^i^J^rely descriptive? 
frank, stout, clumsy, sincere, elegant, which are merely 

UeYd^^ifficult words .0 master in a language are generally the verbs. 
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What makes comparisons between different word-lists difficult ts the 
difference in linguistic analysis on which they were based Some have con- 
sidered any two forms as two different words .mouse and mice, for example, 
are counted as two words by some and as a single word by others (sec 
4 1 3) above Secondly, there is the difference in meaning necessary to 
make the same form a different word Is the claim staked by a prospector 
and the claim made by his lawyer the same word or two different words’ 
Thirdly, are the structural words to be counted as vocabulary or as struc- 
ture’ If they are counted separately, how about words like hate and gel. 
which can be classed as both structural and content words’ Fourthly, if 
words are listed under separate parts of speech, how about those words 
like roiinil which can function as any part of speech’ 

In judging or comparing selections of vocabulary it is necessary to con- 
sider each word m relation to the total number selected For example, if 
mnreZVa ' '’=6'>>ner’s course of 300 words, it will require 
words^ r'”' c “ “ '‘St of 2,000 

first 400 worn "’if following m its 
wouldte ve^H pen, hrdram. buffet, and cifiormm These 

would be very difficult to justify at that level 

the^wor^'wllfeh selection, it is necessary to analyse not only 

excluded a^d he 'vh.ch have beeJ, 

Forexaninle m thf I between these and the selected vocabulary 

spout, mollj, spirit life! burnof 

baby And m ^he first Ron rught, mer, fruit or 

peddler, but not cotton fall ^ diligent, chisel, 

method the learner wo'uM dark And after four years on this 

but not ticket land no, m muskrat, churn, brood, crib, 

shut or Xfi Z ™"l'l hove the verb kim. bm not 

would nm*ei ZZtZZZTZf'" 

sharp, flat, button, page skin drauer'”'Z: oommim, simple, 

»a*//c,gcrmmme, W,„rmcr,andrf“clr''“‘' 

same thing as tL'^umalne™ of a word 'soT'"”' 
number of word forms Does the method' '"“"'"'P'® expressed by a 
these forms or only the most usual oit’ Fr examining give all of 
the above method is taught abdomen ‘he learner using 

end of his fifth ” third year and stomach by the 

en^allgo r'les' ^bs me ^^1^* “1“"" ‘'■'f- 

more difficult than concrete noLTwe muTt'Iher“ f 

>c must therefore examine separately 
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Lorge got around this difficulty simply by accepting the meanings num- 
bered i different m the Oxford English Dictionary n n ‘uhrah 
based only on the material read by the dictionary-makers which, although 
voluminous, was mostly written before 1900 and hence was far ftom 
reflecting the actual semantic possibilities of present 
Moreover, the semantic divisions imposed by the editors, g 
they were, were largely subjective and in each case represented on y one 
of a number of possible divisions into d.^erent meamngs W s . ^ 
example, who incorporated Lorge’s semantic count into 
vice list, found it necessary to reclassify the meanings into ““’‘s 
The closer we get to the bepiiner's level, the more 
lem of semantic selection become The reason for to the fact tha the 
more usual a linguistic sign, the greater the “f''s "teanii^^g 

If a method makt decides to introduce a of 

take into his course, he is '"’^diately con ron^e P 

deciding which of its many meanings h Dictionary he will 

himself only to the definitions of the Oxfor g 
have to select from a total of 317 different meanings , | jjjnients 

Meamng, however, is not limited to vocabulary the shu^^^^^ 
of a language also convey d'^^reoces *n ™eamng^^^^^^^^^ structure 
meaning m one language is often rendered y 

of another (see Ch 3) olianees in stress and intona- 

Finally, phonetic differences, especially g when a 

tion, can also convey differences in meaning, a Pandered by a 

difference in the relative stress in one language has to be y 

difference in vocabulary in another (see ) ^ ^ 

The different meanings which 3 ^*^:tgue refer^ 

the index of words or structures taught ^Meamnas therefore may 

tion of meanings may be found ■" ‘^^J-J^torcnfroduced In anj 
have to be culled from the contexts in meanings and the 

case, m examimng the lexical me^i g contexts in which these 

phonetic meamngs, it is always wise general statement in the 

meanings are used rather than to rely on some gener 

preface 

5 4 1 Lexical Meanings ^ „ean- 

Each of the words selected, as dictionaiy meanings 

mgs The word make, for example, ha beeinners, others may be 

Some of these meanings may be quite use meaning of the 

unsuitable even for advanced learners o . . and frequent, but 

word make in ro make a dress is quite useful, teachauie, 
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They have to be learned along with the changes m form and auxihanes 
required for person number, tense, and voice Many of them have irregu 
lar forms, which have to be learned for each verb Moreover, verbs have 
much the same difficulty that we find in abstract nouns and adjectives 
One cannot teach them simply by pointing to something And one has 
to learn which prepositions or adverbs go with them The learner has to 
learn to listen to someone, to go to a place, to take something from some 
place, and to look at or for something 
Moreover, a distinction has to be made between features of agreement 
and phrasal verbs which are separate units in themselves In the method 
we are examining, therefore, are phrasal verbs like come in, go up, get 

over, pwr u/j wiz/i, selected as such? 


Some of these combinations are not the sum of their parts To give up, 
or examp e, oes not equal the meamng of lo gt re plus the meaning of up , 
mi to fall GUI mlh has nothing to do with falling, oul, or with Some 

additionlfworr ‘‘“''5' “ 


few “any others, some methods select as 

Others eo sn'r''*' ^ beginners, verbs like go, come, give, get, pul, lake 
bmnot so ar h'deani remind, 
method ° '’“‘^dlaie, and ruminate, as does the above 


5 4 SEMANTIC SELECTION 

numero^us Tnd"henee”'th '•™'nts of language which are the most 
their selection tha tu t®*trictablc, less work has been done on 
hne “f -otdt This is because there is no 

the form can tell us thar° "t'otung begins and another ends Whereas 
nothing in the form of th nnd mouth is another, there is 

that It does so Orfvih ' “ ““ns estuary to tell us 

that But if these alone d "'ords (mouth of a river) used with it can do 

dilferent me n gs for a “T’"' 

meaning of the wmd gire .ntZ mdeed for the 

giving a pencil the in5tj« ° would be different from that in 

on Jolthe flom S pL; fj" m 

meaning in either of these Lse^ Bi,.°r '’ 

as against on in on the uall is ther" “^''mg 

words on the blackboard keis on " “ °'''=mnce in meaning’ Is there in 
not know where one mearnna beems , d ° If 

to select between them, or to®counuhem “ ’’“'"‘'’‘o 

nt them, as some researchers have done? 



Choice of Items 

Although methods differ in the phonetic, grammatical, lexical and 
semantic items which they select, all these added together do not make a 
language: for a language is not composed of separate items, but of a 
number of interconnected systems (see Ch 2) A number of metho 
may have the same selection of items; but each may orgamze them qui e 
differently. It is to this important characteristic of methods that we devote 
the next chapter. 
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the meanings of the same word m to make for the door and to make out 
somebody's anting might only be confusing for a beginner 
Many words which are the names of things in our everyday experience 
can be gradually extended in meaning, and this adds to their usefulness 
The word head, for example, may mean a part of the body, the head of a 
pm or of a match, the head of a firm, or the head of a bed Similarly, with 
hand and face , we have hands and faces, and so have clocks 
Some of these extensions of meanings are so usual and obvious that 
they are well worth teaching to beginners Other extensions are not at all 
obvious, some are so far from current usage that, even at the intermediate 
level, an entirely new word might be better For example, at a certain level 
the verb to happen may be better than the extension to come to pass 
Certain meanings are so idiomatic that they are fully as difficult as new 
words, for example, to come to heel, to boot (in the sense oTas well), to be 
a lemon, to stand fast (after to run fast) 

In examining a method, therefore, it is important not only to find out 
w ch meamngs of each word have been selected, but also how closely 
these selected meanings are connected Arc words which have the same or 
^mosl the same meaning taking the place of more useful words? In the 
finH ° examining for vocabulary selection, for example, we 

«dundant pairs m the elementary oral text as among and 
of crucifix, autumn zxidfall And in the farm vocabulary 

plough nL pimp ^ 

5 4 2 Structural Meanings 

the distinction between the person spoken to and 

r=L^rer.o numte of things 

actions and the^" pitiral), the relationship between things and 

the lan'euaee A t “‘^’'°i’s are generally conveyed by the structure of 
form andfnumbr r'a w »= «pross=d by a single 

For examnle the id ° '^"ent forms may be used for the same notion 
following different ways” /•/;' 

10 London. I'm going L go r '” 

may select oidy^onf of fhese m o'!"’ “"r ’ 

all of them Som? ei convey future meaning, others may use 
beginner's course but m ^ future meaning m their 

pre«n"t ” Z"f.e'’l7 <'>= -P>= pfogressive 

between aspects ofaction as we find'^l'T’ 

dude special rnMnintre T. *^6 pcffcct tcttsc Still others may m- 

special meanings oftenses such as fnonWgu (meaning Poficn uen,) 
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Gradation 
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steos arraneed in specially prepared texts in which everything progressed, 

should be properly established, by devoUng to them the best models and 
the best teaching. The beginning should slow and 
understood, and immediately tested. Unless the first layer s 6™. “^ 
should be built on it; for the whole structure will 

foundations. All parts should be bound together so that one flows out of 
“r and laL units include earUer ones “^olh 

forms a step to what follows, and the last step should be ^ 

first by a clear chain of connection. When the learner realizes that every 
thing is in regular steps he has a desire to go ahea . 

uniformity makes for rapidity. In order to 
related things should be taught together; “PPf' ° Tone 
together because when placed side by side they f T' Ttt No 

hdps in teaehing the other. ParalleUsm also makes for greater c ar.^ 
opportunity to draw parallels should therefore ^ f ' Ted 

Ilm be taught before smaller ones and the material T"’^Tthe simpk 
so that the fel come before the many, the brief before the long the s mpk 
before the complex, the general before the particular^, the n ar before h 
remote, the analogous before the anomalous, and the regular before th 

'"toe'rf "the purposes of such careful gradation was ^ ‘oS' 
fusion caused by a casual or perfunctory arrangement in which a contoe 
mass of words retards, repulses or perplexes the “ 'T/n 

however, that after the death of Comenius these prmciples of gradation 

language teaching were either ignored or forgotten. „ jn 1885, 

In the nineteenth century they begin his^ieir/infen, says 

Heness, writing on the '“S“‘’8''5'‘''’“”f.PTsnontaneously but naturally 
lnd?o;i“rS"rt^^^^^^ on^he other, each suggesting 

"uS:Zin,applyingP^^- — 

mge&“TouinTrX<=d 

headings ; home, man in society, life m nature, science, an 
Each of these was subdivided. 

Home: dress, water, fire, etc. 

Society: school, church, games, ete. 

Nature: hunter, shepherd, fields, etc. 

Science: plants, animals, birds, eta 

Occupations: carpenter, shoemaker, tat or, f 



Gradation 

0 INTRODUCTION 


After we have discovered what is taught we can ask in what order is it 
taught'^ Everything selected obviously cannot be taught at once, some- 
thing must come before or after something else Two methods may have 
the same selection of structure, vocabulary and meaning, and yet differ 
widely m the order in which they teach it In other words, they may have 
the same selection, but a different gradation 
Although both gradation and grading are terms used to refer to the order- 
ing of the language for teaching purposes, we use the former term because 
it avoids confusion with the grading of language tests and examination 
papers and with grading as a grammatical term Also because 
gradation suggests not only the act of ordering the language but the end 
product as well Gradation answers the questions What goes with whaf^ 
What comes before whai'J 

Does It matter what goes with what and what comes before what^ 
a language is a system and not a list of words or a collection of cliches, 
It matters a great deal It means that we cannot start anywhere or with 
anything, for in a system one thing fits into another, one thing goes with 
another, and one thing depends upon another 

this in language teaching was long ago recognized 
ke a rapid glance at (1) the principles of gradation 
ifom time to time m the history of language teaching, 
technique for the analysis of gradation 


The importance of 
We shall therefore ta 
which have appeared I 
before outlining (2) a 


0 1 HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES 

Eurone'M 1 °^ f teaching had been established in 

S n, o , J "" In 1531 V.ves, .n h.s De 

automati’callv i"^ ^ graded instruction whereby one lesson 

CrSsh •'^'ver, was one of the 

was that knowlpd^* ^tnatic principles of gradation ran His mam pnnciple 
proficiency could be ""hf “rae m successive steps, and that 

d.v,de7.nl CL >-Suage could be 

Comenius eooH ^ ^ encourage good teaching For 

rapidly acreeablv anH which enabled someone to learn 

teaching, it was necessai^^S^tL achieve this end m language 

method of languages is more specially graded, for “the 

working” *“•* 151 ifficult than the method of knowing and 

lan'gurgTlcamm'rbv dw' gradation reduced the difficulties of 

nguage learn, ng by distributing the extensive material of a language into 
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Psychologists have also discovered that a greater number of items can 
be learned in a fixed amount of time if these fit into established and inter- 
connected patterns We learn systematic and regular senes more 
easily than irregular ones The irregular ones lead to error by analogy The 
more such errors appear in the learning process, the more likely they are 
to appear later in the use of the language Responses associated with one 
stimulus will also be associated with all similar ones, the greater the 
similarity, the stronger the association Therefore, the smaller the differ- 
ence from one step to the next, the better the learning 

0 2 ANALYSIS 

Regardless of the principles on which they may be based, all methods 
include (1) some sort of grouping of their material, and (2) an arrange- 
ment of it into some sort of sequence It is by comparing the grouping and 
sequences of material that we can see how one gradation differs from 
another 

The material, being a language, is both system and structure It is made 
of a system of sounds, words, phrases and meanings which can be taught 
either separately or together Each of these sounds, words, phrases and 
ffieanmgs can be fitted into structures, which in turn can be arranged in 
different sorts of sequences The questions ansmg out of the grouping 
and sequence of system and structure may be illustrated as follows 



Grouping 

Sequence 



Which Items follow which’ 

Structure 

What fits into what'> 

Which structures follow which? 


Let us see first how the grouping may vary from one method to another 
and how it can be compared and evaluated 


1 GROUPING 

The grouping in some methods may be better organized than it is in 
others To illustrate this, we shall from time to time compare the grouping 
in a number of methods which are actually in use (See Ch 6 5 2 1 0 
Grouping concerns (1) the systems of a language, and (2) its structures 

1 1 grouping in the system 

To analyse the grouping of the system of a language is to answer the 
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Gradation 

In the early twentieth century Breal proclaiming the prmciple of 
starting language teaching with whole sentences, of starting with sentence 
structures instead of with word-lists and grammar rules The order in 
which new items are introduced was given a great deal of importance by 
both Jespersen and Sweet And Palmer included "gradation” as a 

major division of his work on the scientific study and teaching of 
languages 

In 1922, Bnod outlined principles for the gradation of words, meaning 
and grammar According to him, each item that is added should reinforce 
what has gone before, not erase it by giving contradictory impressions. 
Each new item should confirm what has been taught and prepare for what 
will follow One meaning should be mastered before others are 
taught, and these meanings should be closely related to the known 
ones 


By the 1930s some of the American language-teaching specialists con- 
nected with the Modem Language Survey were urging the teacher to 
replace the "jigsaw-puazle” by the “snowball” conception of language 
learning But no definite principles were given as to how this should be done 
It was only in the 1940s that principles of gradation began to be rigidly 
and systematically applied to beginners* courses m hmited vocabularies 
Richards conceived language teaching method as an arrangement of 
graded sentence-situation umts forming an "organic” sequence in which 
each step supports and is supported by the others A sentence- 

situation unit was defined as one m which the elements of the sentence 
are made clear by the situation m which it is used The structure of the 
sentence is taught by varying its elements along with the corresponding 
Clements in the situation In this way the most confusing forms of a 
anguage could be made clear if they were presented in the right place in 
the sequence bs essential vocabulary was orgamzed into graded 
seance sequences, each building outward from the preceding ones 

^ breaking a repertoire of language behaviour into a pro 
, J •» complex Lges, bore little resem- 

'’''o"” “f learning, since it did not include rote 
memonzing as an essential element 

cround^^o'nl^nf *>een justified on purely psychological 

SouM to n of 5= jo^tifications of the principle Lt iach new item 
fom isT ™ f Should prepare for what ts to 

wherehv nriT Psychologists call retroactive inhibition, 

n«fer^er b old material m such a way that 

strtn«htt .bV™' gmdauon, new material would 

strengthen the known matenal by theproLs ct fac, I, lotion 
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Grouping 


(i) Association , • , 

The association of words is justified on boUi linguistic and psychological 
grounds. The more links there are between words, the more we can say 
with them; ten words from the same context give more possibilities than 
one word from ten dificrcnl contexts. 

Psychologically, the association of words helps us to remember them. 
But the associations arc not the same for all persons and for all languages. 
The majority of persons of one language may have one predominant se of 
word associations. For example, in English, more than half the speakers of 
the language associate the word chair with table, sea^urmture, or si . 

There are several different types of associaUon. They are : contrast (mM 
- woman), similarity (blossom - flower), subordination " “°g)- 

eo-ordination (dog - cat), superordmauon (spinach vegetab ), p 
whole (day - week), derivation (deep - depth), eompletion (“aek - board) 
predication (dog - bark), egocentrism (success - 1 musO. 

(pack - tack). Methods differ in the types w 

extent to which they use them. If we examine Method C, ™ 

find that the whole goes with its parts (hause - roof, 

general with the particular (/rail - apples, oranges), 

attribute (sun - heal), or its complement (teacher - ear , Lg/gp) ■ 

words are linked by a common denominator (/lar on CO . P j 

some reflect the interlinking of things and events journey - tram - raxj^^ 

bags - tickets). Method C groups its words y a seouenee ■ 

greater extent than does Method D, which begms with the sequenee. 

its,main principles, we can find such JJJ^ithout ivc; rake and 

without thought-, peck measure and tape meas without sound, 

hoe without plant s raft without boat or ship ; and bugle without 

(ii) Collocation , , can- 

Certain words necessarily go with others. j go with 

not be easily used without them. F^^'Xne^srtng bladfs. hair, 
words for things that can be long or sho p ^ ^ ^ j q group 
rope, and grass. And it is with these words tot Metof A 
these adjectives. Method D. on to "oiours. 

without including words for objects ^ o certain structure 

Certain words in a language may 1-= re systematic. For 

word. This sort of gt°“P‘”g.”'“’^“„‘oos like fcox (of matches), gto 
example, the word of goes with part (of anything), 

(of water), head (of a pm), page (of a dook ;, y t 
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Gradation 

question What goes with what‘s What sounds, words, phrases and mean 
mgs are taught together*’ 

What are the phonetic, grammatical, lexical and semantic groupings of 
the method*’ 


1 1 1 Phonetic Grouping 

This includes the grouping together of phonetic units with each other 
and with other elements of the language 

The occurrence of units of articulation and catenation will depend on 
the words used at any particular point in the course But the grouping of 
units of rhythm and intonation may be independent of both words and 
phrases, since many of their different patterns may fit into the same 
structures 

A graded system of phonetic units can be made the phonetic counter- 
part of a graded system of grammatical units If the method starts with a 
few highly useful sentence structures which it will repeat again and 
again with varying elements, then the most usual rhythm and intona- 
tion patterns of these structures may be well worth teaching at the same 
time 


112 Grammatical Groupiog 

Methods differ in the way they group grammatical items with themselves 
and with items of other systems 

Some structural words, for example, are best grouped with others 
iihat goes with this and that {mat's that^), where, with prepositions 
lere is In Ins office) Certain inflections may best be grouped with 
certain nouns, adjectives or adverbs The simple present (present habitual) 
l^se may be grouped with words like usually, often, frequently, and every 
{They go to the country every week-end ) 

our sample methods (labelled A, B. C, etc ) we find that 
fMpthnri m “ better grammatical grouping than another 

structure wordT'^V ^ taught, the present, is grouped with the 

nresent '^ ch go with it Method B, on the other hand, groups the 

Plural? and ^superlatives, possessives, and regular and irregular 

form? nr ft, * S^oup the plural with the corresponding singular 

adj^nve cither the comparative or the unmflected 


1 I 3 Lexical Grouping 

Words miy be grouped together (.) by assoc, at, on, or (u) by eolloeattou 
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Grouping 

It and I maile him do it are structures which are of no use to a person 
wanting to use the verb prevent, what he needs is the structure pattern 
I prevented him from doing it 

Some phrase structures can absorb more words than others For 
example, the French structure iTune voix (etc) basse can me 
mote adjectives than the structure a votx (basse, haute), which in turn 

absorbs more than a haute voix u \a a^A 

In examining this part of the grouping therefore, we 
not only the degree to which the words fit into phrases, but 
to which phrase structures can absorb the selected vocabulary & Methods 
A and C most words fit into the phrase structures ‘ ^ 

example, in the box (bag - drawer - bottle) , m the box - on the box mth^ 

board- off the board All the words in the first few lessons of A and C 
fit into all of the phrase structures used 

m the box m the box 

bag 

drawer ‘’"f 

bottle ““A" 

Concrete nouns hke hat, pencil and j ^‘fptose'structure 

shelf, help make clear a on any of the second 

into which It fits Because any of the first ^ usefulness of 

three, the choice and grouping p ,„(.!udes less useful 

the Structure This IS not the case m Met . , , . Lesson 1 

concrete nouns, the grouping of which IS mere y p 2 , words 

uses words beginmng with the ’ j^^ jh c (cat, coat, cot), and 

Stating with a b (bag basket, bot). Lesson 3, with tear, 

SO on * 


1 2 3 Phrases into Clauses and Sentence Structures 

Phrases fit into certain clause and sentence structures For example 


He 

put 

His mother 
Jimmy Smith 

will put 

IS putting 1 


It 

a sandwich 
his exercise book 


there 

m his school bag 
on the teacher s table 


If we look at the first five structures o . for example, //e 

phrase structures fit into all the clause sen en .VgUox) In Method D, 

put It on the table {on the nail - over the door - m the box) 
less than half of them fit together 
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Gradation 

1 I 4 Semantic Grouping 

Some words have a large number of meanings Any one of them can be 
grouped with the meanings of another word Some of these meanings go 
together better than others For example, the temporal meaning of on 
goes better with ordinal numbers and days of the week than does the 
temporal meaning of at or in The temporal meanirigs of on and in also 
go together with such vVords as when and now (When*^ On Monday, in 
January) Method A teaches them together (When'> On the 21st, on 
Friday, in June ) 

On the other hand, a number of different words may have meanings 
so similar that it is uneconomical to group them together Method B intro- 
duces river, stream and brook together at the beginning level, where river 
could easily have included the meaning of the two other words 


1 2 GROUPING IN THE STRUCTURE 

If a language is a system of ^sterns where everything is interrelated, a 
method approximates to the language to the extent that its selected items 
m one into the other The better they fit, the belter the system, and the more 
„ ’• I’®*' 'hey fit depends on the extent 

‘he words, (2) the words fit into the 

ttncce fit t fit intone clauses and sentences, and (4) the sen 

lences fit into the contexts > v / 


1 2 1 Sounds into Words 

Uems'taMHf A ‘h= “ursc fit into the lexical and grammatical 

each mt ^ phonemes found in the new vocabulary^ Does 

wtch “odCd" 

It leaves out^l^P words in each lesson under their stressed vowel But 
which IS the most ^ *"ost frequent m English and 

stress drills r,„„ Method A recommends 
coTrLfarebaselnV”' "'f "" ^nlls of these two 

has an entirely difr ^ ''®cabulary taught Method D, on the other hand, 

spend h "^^^ P**<>netics. obliging the learner to 

spend his time repeating a number of words he will not L Lmg 

1 2 2 Words into Phrases 

ml:'Lr;xtmpirdo:^n«™mrr'’[r ■ 
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Sequence 

By making the sequences of words and inflections depend on the 
sequence in which the sounds are introduced, it is sometimes possible at 
the very beginning, to bring in the sounds of the language after 
another, postpomng the difficult ones until the learner is ready for them 
But some phonemes are easier to postpone than others In English, fo 
example, tta /y/ phoneme can be postponed the longest since it occurs in 
very L words of high frequency But it is most difficult o postpon 
phonemes like /i/ and /a/, not only because they are so ^0- ^u 
Lo because they occur in the most basic structure words and inflections 

'^VpracUra "however, most methods do not permit phonetic considera- 

tions^o interfere with the order in which words and inflections are intro 

duced They simply teach the pronunciation of the 

using sequences based on principles which vajy from ^ 

next SoL courses simply ignore sounds which are 

learner's native language and treat the others m 

relative difficultv— vowels first, then consonants then rhythm and 

ut O start with rhythm patterns including phonemes in the 

order of their frequency of use . ,i,„ and words 

Methods also differin the relationshipbe^^^^^^^ 

used in the phonetics and ‘hos® ^ identical, sentence stress 

they are entirely difl-erent, in ‘ ,he text phonemes through 

patterns being taught through senten 

the vocabulary already covered ^„„l,t before attempting to 

words containing the same phoneme h 

treat it systematically Method C, f ,t brings to- 

before it treats the phoneme N-J ^ oiwi, button, 

gether words like under, come, does, us, brotn , 
son, sun, Sunday, Monday, money, brus , u , ^yj^ber of different 
Some words, especially the "se into which they 

pronunciations, depending on the rhy , /bn gou/, or /kq gou/ 

fit For example, cL go can be /kan fiW; l^o'-nds thafit is 
Some methods insist on the renunciation /kan/ before /kn/, 

acoustically clearer, they start with e p Qj^ers do the contrary, 
/a,/ (the) before /da/ and /e./ ° ,be most usual when 

introducing the weak forms first y 

normal conversational rhythms arc use variants are taught may 

The order in which allophones or no ^ j.g. 

also differ from course to example will be acceptable 

nificant distinctions , any sort or /t, , . • Q||,|.f5 „ill insist from the 

If It does not get mixed up with other sounds Other 
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Gradation 

\ 2 4 Sentences into Contexts 

Finally, do the sentences fit into the contexts'^ In Method A, all sentences 
are linked together through a senes of interrelated situations But m 
Method B, more than half the number of sentences have no relationship 
with any context or situation to which the lesson might be referring 
The sentences in some methods are simply a series of numbered and un- 
connected Items illustrating a grammar rule , for example, a certain English 
method popular in the early 1940s starts out, in its first lesson (devoted 
to the substantive), with the sentence He gave a large sum to his cousin, 
followed by Here is Baby calling Nurse 
There are methods in which sentences are not only disconnected but 
unrelated to any real context m which they could possibly be used In such 
methods we find sentences like The garden of my father is larger than the 
pen-knife of my uncle, and The big dog uants but the little dog does not 
orne methods group their material exclusively around a series of topics 
in sue a way that words and sentences used m the contexts of one topic 
are use css in dealing with later topics This makes it difficult to incorporate 
me material of one lesson into another, it discourages the natural repetition 
of material from lesson to lesson 

2 SEQUENCE 

necessarily come before or after some other 
There are Ml "laterial has been arranged 

phor!;t,rv!L^n "“hm each system- 

combinationc f and meaning — and (2) the sequences of 

combinations of these items into the various structures 

2 1 SEQUENCE IN THE SYSTEM 

sequences the ’Jems, the greater the number of possible 

arrancement PhonT system, the greater the possibilities of 

least number of relatively small in number, have the 

still more, and (4) mLnmTmo“';f^i,f' 

2 1 1 Phonetic Sequences 

phonctic^item^san7on''thecxtrnUo''T"h\™ 

sequences m the grammar and vocabubl^ “P°" 

Phonemes have the least ^ language 

rclatncly small but also because In ' '^==ause their number is 

^hichwldsandinneclls arrmtrtl^^d 
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Sequence 

mdeHmte article in Tins ,s a But, to avoid ‘‘ 

brine m the dehnite article the until six lessons later Method B, regardless 

of p^osrtWe confusion, introduces both articles together The stature 

word still IS taught in the first lesson, long before the “s 

adverbs now, then, before, after, which sull supposes, f"/ ^ 

infers / am here now and / base been here for some time Although formaUy 

simple, still is semantically complex 

•ae place which a structure word has in the sequence may affect other 
sequenL of word-order or inflection The early introduchon ofj “ “ 
elementary French course involves the 

order II est ici Iln'est pas lei ,Iln'y est pas Method B begins the course 

with the question words what and do, which mvolve complex changes in 

‘’'^rse^rnc^o’f structure words may also involve 
In French, tu may fit into a situation invo vmg two 'jJ' 
politer form and the more generally useful may be the one to 
a foreigner speaking the language to adults has " '“"S 

Ume before he can ever allow himself to address one of them as tu 

(ii) Inflectional Forms 

Both the structure words and the content words may appear in 
fnfleclal nrhet us examine the gradation of the first dozen of these 

as they appear in Methods A and B 

Method A this, IS. my. your, his, her. him. here, gives Ipres tense), these, 
those, are 

verb ir, brings in the third person o singular, the superlative 

those on which vocabulary plurals /e« and men, or 

be better to postpone irregul ^ ^ necessary to 

irregular verb forms ^ausf of its immediate usefulness 

include their basic ^ agreements without postponing 

It may be possible to postpone g French, for example, of the 

the words themselves, like the agreement m Frencn. 

past participle of a\oir 
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Gradation 


very beg-nning on the right sound with its allophones, the /t, d, n, 1/ 
must be alveolar (gum-ridge) sounds m English and dental sounds in 
French There are some courses, however, which go still further and 
include at the beginmng cases of assimilation where the English alveolar 
It, d, n, 1/ changes to dental before interdentals /0/, as in eighth, width, 
tenth, and health 

Intonation patterns pose quite a different problem, because of the many 
variants that can be superimposed on a single phrase There are several 
ways of saying I don't know, and these can be taught m any possible order. 
Some methods start with the intonation having the least number of 
semantic overtones In French, for example, a pattern without emphasis 
may come before any of the emphatic ones But if frequency of occurrence 
is used as a principle, an emphatic form may well be the first taught, 
because it is often the most usual 


2 1 2 Grammatical Sequences 

The grammar of a language offers a greater number of alternative sequences 

of 0) the structure 

ords, (ii) the innectional forms, and (in) the different types of word order 
(0 Structure Words 

bcTnlrodiir^J?' among the hardest to teach, the structure words must 
make semenl used, because it is impossible to 

they constitute although they are very few m number, 

first to be tauphf ^sed m most sentences The 

first lessons Ir f =‘«l>'™ces of structure words, let us examine the 
fi UeZslr ‘^'"'‘'■ods which we have before us, and list the 
tvsenty structure words in the order of their appearance 

and ih 

Afr/Xnd n J*' 

«hi;!h,''horwtoe;t;,'io°- 

thartant Puerto 'u 

frequent verb tn r useful form of the most 

On .he basis of .he opposites 

Immediately after havmc cstabhsh^H* *r' opposites (to -from) 

8 Dhshcd a few pointing words it brings in the 
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Method C 

(1) a man 

(2) this man 

(3) my hand 

(4) in my hand 

(5) my right hand 


Method D 

to the picture of an aeroplane 
to the map of Africa 
of a boy bending 
to the black square 
this square 


We note that Method C starts with a simple combination (a “d 
goes on gradually to more complex ones (my right hand) , whereas Method 
D starts with the complex (to the picture of an “"optane)^ com. 

simnle (this square) Method C brings in only the modifier + noun com 
binLon , Method D also uses it (black square), but only after the less usual 
noun + modifier pattern (boy bending) 

B^th"od: C ani' D^avoM formulas and collocations at the begi. 
mnj. mhers. like Method E. start with simple g^^n^ike Hello 

bye,( 2 )Please-Thanks (3)Goo^^^^^^^ 

:dh^the;ar;"i::::Ver^!^sr/m^ sentences are con- 

sidered preferable to those w* ^ di of course and on the 

Method F begins with less useful ^ b „crs such 

other hand Some methods using a sn’=‘» 
confusing collocations as all along, not at all. hare to do 

1 1 3 Lexical Sequences .,,3 

The problems of f ' d,stineUon between sequences of 

IS therefore necessary to make modifiers 

(i) concrete nouns, (n) abstract » 

(0 Concrete Nouns ,„trnduced may be due to their 

The order in which concrete ^ It may also depend on 

use in making the grammatica fi ^ depend on external factors like 

the sequence of contexts, which r-,, example, may well teach 

dialect, register, and style A mihtaiy CO , But a general course like 
rifle before pencil, and belt ^“dLng as d does, dumb bell 

Method D can hardly . ^,i„ More hospital and post-office. 

and Indian club before comb and brusli, 
and aisle before way 
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Gradation 
(m) Word Order 

Sentences, clauses, phrases, collocations and formulas may have different 
types of word order Methods differ greatly in the sequence in which these 
types of word order appear. 

In order to get an idea of some of the possible differences of word- 
orders, let us look at the first few lessons of Methods C and D 


(a) Sentences and Clauses 

Let us compare the first five types m each method Here they are, in the 
sentences and in the order in which they appear m the text 


Method C 

(1) I am here 

(2) This IS a man 

(3) He will take his hat off the table 

(4) Now u IS m the man s hand 

(5) It IS in the man s hand now 


Method D 

Point to the picture of an aero 
plane 

This IS a book, is it not’ Yes, 
n IS 

Colour this square blue 
This is not a book, is if’ 


lect -t- Vorh i I' ' limited to the general pattern of Sub 

another on, ^''"’pl'ment The aim is to establish this pattern before 
dilferent noH Method D list, on the other hand, contains 

nf n,ve ooH ' imperatives (Verb + Complement), 

mas Suht el n r *'"> P°silive and negative question- 

Subicct + Verh ^ + Verb + Subject + Negative and 

thnn repVfo™ + ^'’"■P''"-' + Verb + Subject), and the 

Rive the teachc ti, introducing these forms, it seems, is to 

answers oue:. o "> “-e elass doing things and 

It IS not Lcessary"to ask one f P='’'ilips <hat 

>0 Site commands m orde?to mate Ihem a"'” 

negatives assum’e*Ihirfu''r” imperatives, questions and 

sentences Tcrasklf ^ •>'= '^Suag? already, for 

the person to whom ^ verbal responses must assume that 

IS said ^ question is addressed understands what 


(b) Phrases 

appcanncl^'^ C and D. m the order of their 
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Sequence 

questions apply to them. Though a certain number of them are useful in 
a foundation course, quality words are not indispensable parts of the 
structure of English. It is possible to speak English without them; m fact, 
we do so half of the time. They need not therefore appear in the first few 
lessons, as they do in Methods D and B. . . . j 

Method B not only teaches a large number of modifiers, it mtroduces 
the complex derivatives before the simple base forms, loudly (loud + //), 
before loud^ and frequently heXoxt frequent. 

2.1.4 Semantic Sequences 

Both the structures and the vocabulary of a lanpagc have meanmg-(i) 
structural meanings, and (ii) lexical meanings. 


(i) Structural Meanings 

structural meanings may be found in (al structure words, (b) inflectional 
forms, and (c) types of word-order. 

(a) Structure Words 

Although they are often called meaningless or 

words mav each have a large number of meanings. Let us take for example 
Tv^rs Teasings of the definite article WWch of its -ny meanings 
take us gradually and furthest into the others? Method A starts m this 
order: (f) the sun (absolute uniqueness), (2) the floor (umqueness witto 
context) (3) the book on your table (limitation of context), (4) this is a 
pencil; the pencil is in my hand (previous reference). Th«e 
introduced padually one at a time; later on, the course cou d al o m^ - 
(5) to go toThe cinema (any one), (6) the ant is a hard ° 

(71 a bullet hit him in the leg (a defimte part), (8) cheaper by the doz 
V/; a Duuer mr mm i & whprM«; Method A uses a sequence 

SSs^rarallytom th: general to the ® 

in the Ibovf meanings haphazardly m the order (5) (4) ™ „av be 

Mostpreposhionshaveag^tnum^^^^^^^^^ 

arranged in a highly teachable o™ - ^ 

various senses of on in roughly the r g S 

cal meanings: (1) on the table, (2) on the wall. j 1^^ 

(4) on the ceiling, (5) put a ring on. ( ) ? ® j ; (9) play on the 

on your knees. At a more advanced^^^ 

guitar, (10) on the phone, ( ) n Si on a trip (16) on your mind, 

on cigarettes, (l^on *''= “”™‘,^^JdOTerent senses can be bridged by 
(17) and so on. The gap U,e teson-to-lesson development of 

intermediate meanings which make 
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Gradation 

(ii) Abstract Nouns 

The mam question here is this Are the higher abstractions based on the 
lower ones, and are these m turn based on the concrete words which define 
them‘> In Method C, apples and oranges, after ten pages, become fruit, 
which combines with milk, meat and bread, twenty-four pages later, to 
become food Method A has a similar treatment of abstract nouns , 
Method D avoids abstractions altogether, and B brings them m hap- 
hazardly from the first lesson 

Not all concrete nouns can precede abstract ones Some low-level 
abstractions are of greater utility than a dozen concrete nouns In Method 
B, for example, more could ha\e been said earlier by introducing liquid 
before sap and pus 


(ill) Verbs 

Because verbs have more forms than nouns, some methods begin with very 
few and bring these in gradually Methods A and C start with verbs like 
give and get, put and take, actions through which a great number of 
0 jects can be manipulated Method D also starts with verbs which 
manipulate objects, but with the less frequent ones like point, find, colour, 
and draw Method B starts with some useful verbs, but it also includes 
many less useful and less frequent ones, with which it overloads its first 

verbs in the first three 

lessons of Methods A and B 


Method A give, get 

Method B see, get, dress, brush, put, like, watch, come, play, belong, splash, 

begin, look over, ask for, give, raise 

numerous m B but some of them are com- 
scnsatinn highly useful verbs like see, which simply express 

can be exnr^^ "h demonstrate as verbs likeg/vc and gel, which 

usefu 2lTi ’"I are more generally 

Z) Lve ,b7 L Some verbs m B (look over, ask 

- be learned a\ong with the 

such as tu^htrZml^ specific verbs of narrow application, verbs 
brings in derived verb? Sf 

Which they are based, ,o he'forrr^: f^^rbrrer;”^ 

(iv) Modifiers 

Since modifiers may have different degrees of abstractions, the above 
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Sequence 

(3) IS used for something (a 'paper bag, a 'paper knife), (4) is m the state of 
{an open door), (5) does something in a certain way {a fast speaker) Of 
these meanings. Method A starts with the first, whereas Method B begins 
With the fourth and goes on to the fifth 


(ii) Lexical Meanings 

It IS m the content words that differences in meaning are most easily 
seen Many of them have physical meanings which can be extended meta- 
phorically, mouth, for example, may refer to the mouth of a man, the 
mouth of a bottle, or the mouth of a river The word case may mean a 
box (a case of beer), a circumstance (in that case), a legal action (he has 
no case), and a category of disease (a bad case of ’flu) The word pe er 
may mean physical strength (the power of his muscles), mechanical strength 
(this motor has a lot of power), general capacity (the power of a lens , 
legal right (power of arrest), poliucal leadership (the party in power), 
influence (to be in someone’s power) 

Verbs have often more meanings than nouns For example, here ar 
some of the many meanings of the verb run the boy ran up h'” > 
road ran up the hill , he ran the car up the hill , he ran the rope ‘>v°ugh his 
hands, his car runs smoothly, these colours don t run, the contract runs 
for three years , the thought ran through his mind , he ran a knife into the 
man and then ran away, he ran away with his 
running short of envelopes, feelings run high in these matters, do no 
run the® risk of failure, let’s run over the details again, I mn a oss Bil 
this morning, the clock is runmng down, he ran up a 
meanings may appear m various orders, be spaced differently ‘hroughout 
the courne, aL be fitted in different ways into the lessons which teach 

‘‘"in the first lesson of Method A, we find the first 

of the body , ten lessons later it is extended to mean the head ^ 

''®This can be applied to verbs as well - 

as an example Starting with the most physica . from 

the meanin'g of giving a pencil to someone and 

there to giving a push to something, g g oivmp a nartv civmc 

giving answers to questions. he mam question is Aether 

someone work, giving our word, and so 
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the meaning of on even more gradual Methods B and D show no such 
gradual development, B starts with an extension of Meaning 6 and from 
there goes on to (7), (2) and (8) 


(b) Inflectional Forms 

Some of the grammatical forms of both nouns and verbs may have a 
number of meanings For example, the addition of the final *s in the 
genitive case may mean any of the following (1) the owner of a thing 
(Tom s book) , (2) the doer of an action (Tom's question) , (3) the receiver 
of an action (Tom's education) (4) a certain type (a men's shop), (5) a 
certain measure (a daj's work) Method C begins with the first of these, 
which IS the most frequent, Method B begins with the last 
The various meanings of verb forms must also appear in a certain 
sequence Take some of the meanings of the simple present tense, for 
example 


He goes to town every Saturday 

(l\ Saturday 

ime( Histone’ present) One morning he goes to town, goes 
up to the Mayor and says . . . 
meamng to that of habitual action One recently 

hahitiiii a f introduces both the meanings of past time and 
habitual action in its third lesson ^ ^ 


(c) Word Order 

MamVftheSuW ^ meanings For 

a person or thing ^ ^ ^ Complement combination may mean that 


(1) IS Identified- 

(2) IS located or described - 

O) does something to somebody - 

(4) undergoes an action - 

(5) results m the action undergone - 


"nus IS Tom 
Tom IS here 
Tom sent him 
Tom was sent here 
Tom was sent a letter 


"’“"'"S’ “ 

them. Method C locates them her ‘’'’’""a’ “""S’ 

puts them tnto act, orSofeoTtherrd^r'" ® 

Phrases have Ithetstse a number of ‘"‘"’“"S “""" 

the mod, hern nouncombinat,™™^^ "’/■ "’'“"‘"E’ Fu"- 
a certain quality (o moll Wy ^ “ P"'“" """8 O has 

Sf> (2) IS made of something (a 'paper 'bag). 
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Meaning 8 in French, but Meaning 5 in English A semantic gradation 
in one language cannot be transferred to another 

2 2 SEQUENCE OF STRUCTURES 

Sequences of structures may differ in (1) where they go (directmn), (2) how 
they grow (expansion). (3) how they change (variation), and (4) how long 
they take to get there (length) 


2 21 Direction 

In which direction is the sequence progressing’ Is it continuous or is it 

interrupted by detours’ ... r 

As an example, let us examine the directions in which the sequences of 

structures are arranged in Methods C and D 
In Method C, the first structure. He is here (/ am here, etc ) incorporates 
the elements of the second structure. This is a man, thus 


2 This IS a man 3 This man is here 

4 This IS his hat 5 His hat is 

6 This IS a table 7 His hat is on the table 

Once these elements have been established, they are used in building 

new structures, by adding one new element at a Ume He “ 
hat on the table, etc Method D, on the other hand, shows no su* gradual 
build up but abruptly goes from Point to the letter a to This is a book. 

It nol^ke Mter structure of an entirely different type containing 

entirely different elements * 1 ,^ 

A sequence may go from one strueture to the next by the use of expa 
Sion and variation 


2 2 2 Expansion , , 

A sentence structure with a minimum number f fit 

by adding clauses, phrases and words to the positions into which they fit 

A single position can be expanded thus 


It IS there 

the shelf 
on the shelf 
the teacher s shelf 

the book on the teachers shelf 

under the book on the teachers shelf 
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the physical senses are taught first, and of these, the most obvious and 
expansible 

Let us compare the first meanings of a few of these content verbs in 
Methods C and B 


First meanings of 
GIVE 

GET 

HAVE 


Method C 

He will give his hat to 
the man 

T will get my hat 
A man has two eyes 


Method B 

The teacher will gladly give 
It (some information) to her 
They are getting dressed 
The boys are having a game 


The meanings which Method C starts with are among the most physical 
and expansible , those in Method B are not If both methods continue like 
this, C IS bound to have better semantic sequences than B 
A semantic sequence is not translatable from one language to another 
or l e single reason that two words are rarely equivalent m all their 
meanings orapare, for example, the following sequence of meanings of 
French mettre and English put 


mettre 


French 

1 le mettre sur la table 

2 mettre le couvert 

3 se mettre au travail 

4 mettre du temps 

5 se mettre 4 table 

6 se mettre & parler 

7 le mettre ^ la porte 

8 etre bien mis 


English 

put It on the table 
lay the table 
to get to work 
take time 
be Seated 
start talking 
show him the door 
be well dressed 


English 

1 put It on the table 

2 put him up 

3 pm up With him 

4 put It m 

5 punt on 

6 put It out 

7 put It do^\Tl 
' put It against 


PUT 


French 

le mettre sur la table 
le loger 
le supporter 
I inscrer 
Ic poser 
I eteindre 
le descendre 
r - lappuyer 

Note that, althouch the fir«» m<. 
the other mranings arc quite dincr™®?'“^u'’' 

be different, but also the .rm * sequenci 

also the grouping What ,s grouped with clothes 
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2.2.3 Variation 

The greater the variation of each element, the clearer the 

Here! for example, are the variations which C makes m its first two struc 

tures, J am here and This is a man. 

fl'i I (he she it, they, you, we) am {is, are) here {there). 

'(2) Tfitct;, is (ore) a man (o — o -Me. a ha,, -hewers. 

head, his hat). 

Note that all elements are varied. Now compare these variations with those 
in the first two structures of D : 

(1) Point to the picture (map, teller ‘a’) of an aeroplane (Africa, No 
America, anis, an apple, an arm, Asia, an ass, an axe). 

(2) ThU is a book (a box, the door, an aeroplane, an am), is not. 

2.2.4 Length - . 

The number of variations and expansions 

series or text. A long series can be better than a shorte one only 

if the sequence expands continually in the same 

of two sequences is tiie same, however, . j. variations and 

since it generally indicates the use of a grea er n (gee Ch. 

hence a better exploitation of the possibilities of the gradation. (See t,n. 

. I.-„ 1 , . 1 ,- I.i<.ments or a combination of 

Any of these sequences m which ‘h' or spoken 

dements are introduced may be presen , or speaking. The 

form, for the teaching of reading, writing, however, a matter 

order, or stages, in which these four skil s app ’material which has 

of gradation; it has to do with the preren “ following chapter, 

been selected and graded. This will be the subject of the followi g 
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Or positions can be added to form an expanding sequence, such as 

It IS 

It IS coming 
It IS coming here 
It IS coming here alone 
It IS coming here alone now 


Such expanding sequences are to be distinguished from conflicting 
sequences like She is here non - Now she is here , / got a book for her - 1 
got her a book If we examine the list of the first five structures of Methods 
C and D (2 1 2, iii a), we notice that m C there is no conflict until we come 
to the last two structures In Method D, however, conflicts m the sequence 
of structures are greater and more numerous For example, This is a book, 
followed by This is not a book, is it^ Some methods, like 
et 0 , separate any two structures which are thus m conflict , for 

f ga\e him something may be confused, and often 
tenr^c ae I ^ ^ gn^e something to him so as to produce such sen- 

MethftH ^ itiy coat For the same reason, 

forms flr^ «s question forms only after the most usual statement 

not dev C “'O" ■" r/n. « Tom does 

bv analoBv^'wnh ih 'r If " * learner may use a structure, not only 

ofa structure lea^y twgh, analogy with part 

complex and^^cnnff^i encouraged by the early introduction of 

structural errors " Pnh'tns, has been suggested as a cause of such 

oZZo 7, T/„ss,oTretro,.o lgoever)«eek 

the order of i^helr o whether the sequence of structures follows 

first, and how gradTaX^'are'fh '^Pnnsible structures taught 
how Method C pnHit n expanded'^ In the table in 2 2 1 we see 

on the table, exnandinp structure to His hat is 

here to on ,},c able l„®,i!,s wa!!'',heT"''“‘'^ equivalent TJus man, and 
course advances structure is further expanded as the 

Plone. an aheaL ex^°H ? "> "'<■ of an aero- 

mum expansion m the semenw approaches its maxi- 

ball ’ the picture of a boy catching a 

the elcments''m^each"exnrnr' “I'pcnds on the extent to which 

made ™r,ed before another expansion is 
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Presentation 


OUTLINE 
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1.2.1 Spoken Forms 
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1 I.l Number of Stages 

How many forms of the language does the method ^ 

they^ Does the method include only the written forms, only the spoken 
forJiis, or both'' Is it exclusively an “oral method” or a J 

Some methods limit themselves to establishing a ^ 

spoken language, on the grounds that it is the more active form and that 
I leLerl Lre “higMy moUvated” by it. Some do so because of 
universality of speech; since most people speak, many 
relatively L wnte In any single day, the f 

time speaking than he does writing The "T cTSoL 
fessions involve daily writing is small , there have been whole c.vihxaUons 
which have remained illiterate throughout their entire 

Other methods present only the written language because then lemn^ 

Will have little contact with the spoken form, or methods present 

IS the easiest to teach and to test in examinations 
both the written and spoken forms of ’ “ ^^y 

may both be equally necessary and because the learn g 

reinforce the learning of the other language necessitates 

Learning both the ^Pof-n and wn«n forms oj^ajangu^g 

the acquisition of a number ol represented as in 

both forms, some of which are different ! ms m y 

the next table 

forms 

SPOKEN F ORMS ^ WRITl^ _ 

-1 ' F COMPREHENSION 

I lb) Recognizing script 

la) Recognirrag phonemes 1 „<„ds Renims 

^ iMtening 1 2 a) Recognizing phrases | 

*8 I 3 Undersunding content -1 

^ p expression 

° 1 4 Selecting the content 

^ ‘ 1 i; choosing Ihe pattern 

E P pining the words ITnlmr 

I spiaking 7 AlWing Ihe f”™* 

g 8 Composing the sentence 

.1 Ob) Spelling Ihe words 
9 a) Grouping .he sounds cba„ ,on the scrip.. J 

J LlOi) Utte ring the sounds 1 

Primary Language Skills 
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Presentation 

0 INTRODUCTION 

Having seen how the selection and gradation of a method may be analysed 
It IS now possible to examine its presentation Presentation means com- 
municating something to somebody It is an essential part of the method, 
the most carefully graded selection of a language is useless unless it gets 
into the minds of the learners 

Getting the language into the minds of the learners depends on the 
technique of presentation peculiar to the method , it also depends upon the 
teaching technique of the individual teacher We shall here study the tech- 
nique of presentation which can be examined in a particular method 
Some methods have elaborate teaching-manuals, since these do not con- 
cern the learner directly but rather the teacher text relation, they come 
in at a later stage of the analysis (see Ch 1 1) We are here concerned 
with the analysis of the teaching text which is put into the hands of the 
earners and with its recorded or pictonal equivalents What does the 
earner see when he opens his textbook‘s How much of the language does 
forms and meanings of the language taught’’ 
t 1 1 fh quality of the teaching vary from one part of the 

m mVv. ® questions which must be answered 

in making an analysis of presentation 

Dresent'tH'f ’*'°'** others do none at all Some 

wamole ■“guage, others present only its form For 

ap «cL,vel Tf 

meaninrs of il,. former may give only the contents or 

written^forms 1 by the teacher. The latter, only the 

a lanauaae mv ^ ^ke teacher to supply their content Teaching 
comem ® of bofh (1) expression and (2) 

1 expression 

ent forms oVthc*''lan™ar’ '^bich the dilTer 

learner written-are presented to the 

(demonstration) echniques used by the method to teach them 

1 1 STAGING 

method and'lhe number"™ stagcl mr" °hT 

order in sshich these are taught O) T 't' 

units into svhich their prescnniion ’is dmS"® 
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start with the written form ; another with the spoken form. Whichever form 
is introduced first, an understanding of it must, in the nature of things, 
come before its use. The relationship is as follows (refer to the table in 
1.1.1, above); 

(i) In order to speak or to write a language, we must first be able to 
understand it. 

(ii) In order to understand a language, we do not have to be able to 
Speak it or write it. 

(iii) Although speaking, writing, listening and reading may be separated, 

they have the following in common : . j j r - 

(u) Understanding the content of words and sentences « “eM fo 

both reading and listening. The ability to understand the content 
of spoken forms could therefore be transferred to an under- 
standing of the content of written forms, and vice 
(fc) Deciding what we want to express, selecting the content, choo 
^ ing the right words and sentence patterns, and putting th 
together lith the necessary grammatical forms into sen ence 
w4h correctly express our meaning are activities "ceded for 
both speaking and writing (4-8). Speaking ^ ^ 

be transferred to writing ability once we know how to shape the 
scrint and snell the words. Dut can writing ability be trans 
ferrL to speaking? In speaking, all 

expression (^lOa) have to be done simultaneously or within 

rE"raif:f speeds. In writing it 

these complex actions and to do them at a wide range 

(ivITheTr^ttTo^'maybejust another wayofexpresfingt^^^^^ 

forms; but there may be certain 

ences are sources from the written language at cer- 

necessary to separate he 5?°'='" ^ difference between the 

tain points. In say them {5a-b). In writing 

way we write words and « y ^ tiiere, both 

English, for example, we pdd pronounce these 

words having four letters in co common, the M in /hio/ 

two words they have only one ,c,ionship between the sound 
and /8es/. Often there 's " I* ,i,c^English consonants: 

and the letter, as there is for 

sometimes there is no fixed " fjet that a learner 

most of the English ^ of the alphabet docs not 

can write and pronounce all the letters oi 
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From the above table we can count six common abilities and eight 
different ones, fourteen m all, involved in the four primary skills of 
listening, speaking, reading, and wnting 
In addition to these, there are four partial or secondary skills which 
involve much less They are imitation, copying, oral reading, and dic- 
tation Their interrelationships would appear as in the figure below 



primary skills mav^eaclfh fourteen different abilities in the 

on .h».S of r;. ^ For oxamp... 

presented tn at least three °tag« 

neme, e^g"Enlhsh /oTar'”''' correspond to the same pho- 

here, .here, or Freneh^f^ ' « '^"Sltsh 

•edas"roXfard®“t'',arf™Fr™h “ ^”8'“'' 

of eourse, bemg purely graphie 

Methods may^lffer widcl™''"'n several dozen stages 

divide the course Method G f number of stages into which they 
fne stages, whereas Method h 

(See 1 1 2 below) ® two-year course into sixteen 


112 Order of Stages 
Methods differ also m the orHi^p 

forms of the language and th<.,r I spoken and writtcr 

b ge and their various stages appear One course may 
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Method G 
(eight years) 

1 Speaking 

Situations in dialogue form 
Speech patterns of the dialogues 

2 Reading 

Reading first taught orally 
Dialogues and original prose, 
first prepared as speech 

3 Writing 
Dictation 
Completion 
Copying 

Composition based on oral worK 

4 All skills 
Long responses 
Discussion of reading 
Unprepared home reading of plays 

and novels 

Use of dictionary in the foreign 
language 

Writing of precis and directed 
composition 
3 Discussion of reading 

Modem and Classical Literature 

Composition 

Translation 


Method H 
(two years) 

1 Recognizing sounds and sound- 

groups 

2 Understandmg speech 

3 Pronunciation 

4 Speaking 1 Look and say 

5 Recognizing letters and words 

6 Reading I Look and say 

7 Speaking II Situations 

8 Reading II Silent reading of oral 

work 

9 Writing I 

(a) Shaping the letters 

(b) Copying 

10 Speaking III Questions and 

Answers 

11 Writing II Spelhng 

12 Reading III Silent reading of 

short anecdotes 

13 Speaking IV Questions on the 

reading 

14 Writing 111 Prepared dictation 

15 Speaking V 

(a) Action chains 

(b) Model dialogues 

(c) Songs 

16 Writing IV Look and ivnte 


1 1 3 Spacing , r nne form they use before introducmg 

Methods also differ m the ^/language used before the written 

the other, that is, m the amount of p fp ,hcse there may also be a 

forms are presented, or vice ^„s,on which precedes expres- 

diffcrence between the amount of co p ^ sentences as 

Sion in speech and wnting some courses arc arranged 

m Method C to an entire text, as immediately after 

so that the written form of a word or learner to hear and 

the spoken form is heard , other ‘resenting it to him in 

speak the language for a couple of ) 

P""' . ihe lancuage for the first few 

Method D causes the learner to lis ,i,,ouch picture-pointing and 

months while checUng his comprehension E P 
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mean that he can pronounce all the sounds of the language For 
there may be more sounds than there are letters to wnte them 
Spelling cannot be transferred to pronunciation In some languages 
like English and French, if the learner pronounces words as they 
are spelt, his speech becomes incomprehensible If he spells the 
words as they are pronounced, his written work will be full of 
mistakes This difference between speaking and writing has been 
an argument for presenting them separately If, however, we use a 
special phonetic alphabet with the same number of letters as there 


are significant sounds and with a fixed relationship between them, 
the written words may be regarded as pictures of the spoken words 
Although a phonetic alphabet may be a help m learning the spoken 
forms, the learner may still have the problem of developing the 
ability to spell if he is ever going to write the language Since in 
some anguages there is no consistency between the letters and the 
soun s t ey represent, some methods separate the foundations of 
speech from the foundations of wnUng, for it is impossible to 
speak without making sounds and impossible to write without 

l>eforc he knows the 
^ * language, he may form his own idea of pronunciation, 

languag'e ^ ^P**l*ng* partly on the sounds of his own 


argument for starting to learn a language orally, even 
though he sole a,m may be ,o read .t “Readmg readmess'’ m the 
"ora “‘’''"5' “tl'tstaod speech This -o called 

than requires that the learner should hear much more 

onlv whif a a ’ Stasis of what he has heard, read 

only what he has spoken, and write only what he has read - - 

ent abdi'ti'es^each'of wh^h ^^^"d^d ‘’f ‘‘‘'f" 

which these staces nrr '*'''''*'<1 mto stages By the order m 

one skill before® starting anmher’ 

Btcat difference between one meih'a ‘“o"® "tote may be a 

m which Methods G and H arranae'*.^'^ 
courses is shown on the facing pa|e 

they a're'us™d"to°help'!rteI'V°“^ fondamental skills have been started, 

for example, are us S as ton c'"f® f™"" *''' 

p used as topics for speaking and writing 
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Method B, for example, divides its entire elementary course into ten 
centres of interest, whereas Method D divides a comparable amount of 
matenal into a hundred and twenty teaching points 

1 2 DEMONSTRATION 

How does the method present the forms which it mcludes'' 

At this pomt m the analysis, it is important not to 
with repetition Presentabon is here concerned with what the 
to show the learner (1) the spoken forms, and (2) the 
language What it may do to convert these forms into habits is another 

matter (See Ch 9 ) 

1 2 1 Spoken Forms 

We are here concerned with what the method does to ^ '“^ine 
distmguish and produce the spoken forms of the language Under landing 

CTenfl' involves the^eco^ 

of the language The hearer must be able to keep these in mind long 
enough to understand them as groups of words r,r ,1,5 

Dol the method teach the learner to distmgu^h 
language'’ If so, how does it go about it Are P included 

means of tapes or records which accompany ® ™ recordmes’’ The fact 
on these records or tapes’ What is the quality of ‘h' ^ 1 « ■ 
that they may be quite comprehenMble to a “ 
their suitabihty for teaching With a fami la g 
audibility and accuracy ot true for an unfamiliar 

material which is entirely understood, but sound A good 

language, where the hearer may ,‘°s.nce^a 

recording can be clearer than classroom P ’ j. ^ placed, 

phone can pick up all the details of speech almost as .1 they w p 

as It were, under a magnifying glass order to be able to 

But the learner must go ‘ individual sounds, or 

understand a language So long as he understand the larger 

even individual words and nents of a pattern must be 

Structures For the relations among th ^.nHerstood It has even been 
known before its individual members "Xd m context before 

suggested that we really start putting me E j j nn the basis of 
ve hear it, the context permits us to "“"a griup Our verbal 

this prediction, we anticipate the meaning nercention of it That is 

habits and knowledge of the language context than it is in isola- 

«hy 1, IS easier to ‘■"derstand a word corr«tly >0 c 
tion Does the method therefore present sounas. 
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responses to spoken commands When he has covered simple questions 
and commands he starts learning the sounds of the language and the 
beginnings of the spoken language Reading, considered more of a personal 
or at home activity involving a different “passive” vocabulary, is introduced 
only in the second volume of the course 
Spacing may depend on age and abili^ Some primary-school language 
courses may not include any reading or writing, since the child is not yet 
hterale enough in his first language In the secondary school, however, the 
learner is so letter bound that a long delay between speech and reading 
may result m the learner s forming his own idea of how the language must 
look in writing and in his devising his own system of spelling, resultmg in 
such transcriptions as feeneesay and shantay for the French fimssez, 
c anter or at the secondary school stage, the learner may believe what 
he sees more than what he hears 


^ suggested that the able learner is 

^ ^ ^ between one skill and another Some methods 

A optional courses in speech, reading and wntmg 
fo r of m order 

Course; before introducing speech 

assumm onTh '“S^her may do so on the 

and lonuer rememh '!t * Yn '’’’'““Sb 'he senses is better understood 

ksson the er3 “f Wroach are used tn the same 

mouth The lesson m ° by the motor reflexes of hand and 

readme and writine listening and speaking and end with 

.hetunds^nrociatn bem?^ n t'* ottent.on to 

IS m turn reinforced thm, between sounds and letters, which 

both forms close ^ written exercises Some methods teach 

that for beginners \othnB 'fs'"^ beginner s course only, on the principle 
passive The belief that n "“■mportant enough to remain merely 
tered orally even thoupb ti,^*”i ™“'*’ulary and structure should be mas- 
the lau^age ""ly a reading knowledge of 


1 1 4 Units 

"Tex^hn'k' °f P'«'ntat,o„ organ, zedt 
Icxtbooks may divide their m,. 

some organize it into centres J f ‘*“'”■'>'"8 '» different principles, 
sequences, and some into teacl,.„ steps, some into 

umts built around a thematic nicIL?”'"'! f™” 

to three weeks to cover to smMI J °f *bich may take from two 

may be cosered in a single lesson ^mg points three or four of which 
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problem arises with non alphabetic learners like Chinese, learmng to read 
In alphabetic language like English. Russian, or Hebrew, or vce versa 
with alphabetic learners learning to read a non-alphabetic script 
Chinese or Japanese 

In addiuon to the transfer from an alphabetic to a non-a^phabeU 
writing system or vice versa, there is the problem of 
alphabet to another, as when English people leam to read Russian, 

‘"Doel’thl method take into account the possibility of a ^ffeten=e ■„ 

script between the first language and the second’ l^es 

for learners with a different system of writmg’ How does it go about 

presenting to them the written forms of the language , .1 

RecogLng the written forms of a language may 
little connection between the sound of a word an i s ® j ^ 

with an alphabetic script, however, each 
letter This representation may be quite consistent, 
garian, and Serbian, or it may be tSs S b\ 

Where it is inconsistent, "“®"“°"^eogniUon of the letters which 
necessary in addition to or instead of the re g 

'Tre'amTnumber of different ways to teach begmmngs of riding 
Two of the best known are the phonic method and the whole or 

"'Thfphonic method goes from JhonoCc“ 

speech-sound and letter ^ But for.languages 

systems of spelling this may be between letter and sound, 

with non consistent one to-one ,o ,ctter, is sometimes 

the sentence method, going from sente . ^ so that after the whole 

used It has been combined with a slow c 

word IS recognized, the recognition o ^ 

letters are very few in number , and the 

example, arc spaced as far apart as possi c teaching of non- 

Both Methods A and D contain section f^ethod A starts 

alphabetics, but they proceed m cntircy ‘ letters, Method D 

'vilh the sentence and breaks it down into sentences 

starts \Mih the letter, builds letters -whole sentences and 

Method A uses a IcchniqucN'hcrcby the learn example. 

'"■ords and then goes on to recognize l c i — 

and that as L, 

in the first stage he recognizes f/;w only a l 

Uilcr he sees Iha, .he C of rth and -to bo. m 
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The recognition of sounds, words and sentences, as we have seen, comes 
before their use Because of this, some oral courses begin with a period of 
gestation or auditory assimilation in which the learner does nothing but 
listen and identify different sounds and words This period often includes 
a senes of lessons on pronunciation, given m the learner’s own language 
It may also include the learning of phonetic symbols ard the phonetic 
transcnplion of texts After a senes of lessons m which the learner is taught 
to produce the new sounds, he may be introduced to texts in phone- 
tic notation The first year textbooks of some courses are entirely in 
phonetic notation, conventional spellmg is sometimes delayed until the 
second year 

In addition to lessons in pronunciation, or instead of them, there may 
be periods of systematic imitation The model may be the pronunciation of 
the teacher and/or recorded materials For this purpose, some methods, 
like Method A, include records as part of the course In examining these 
records we should note such things as clarity and speed Some records for 
beginners are much too fast , others manage to start with sentences spoken 
as slowly as possible without breaking the normal rhythm of the language 

In distinguishing the sounds of the spoken language, it is sufficient to be 
able to tell one phoneme from another, m speaking the language, however, 
this IS not enough For we cannot speak in phonemes, we have to utter 

e particular combinations of allophones which comprise them Some 
methods completely ignore this, others give so much attention to details of 
pronunciation that no time is left for the other elements of speech 

pecc IS not a succession of allophones or phonemes, or even of words 
compose while speaking, it is a stream of sound which simultaneously 
s^ech'sou^^d'^ interrelated systems— meaning, vocabulary, grammar and 


in ^ language we have only one form to deal with at a time. 

^ select from among a number of possible forms 

oolite available for each concept There are at least ten 

heard nil nf u® someone to close the door, the learner may have 
un his mmd JiT'i, them, he must make 

Him to c Somg to use How does the method enable 

anecdotes in hr questions on pictures, questions on texts, 

dialogues ° ' devices for oral composition, and model 


I 2 2 Written Forms 


P e same as that of the language they arc learning 
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through the eye. The reason for a visual ““if ' 

learner has observed the word and remembers 
usually able to write it. The problem is to make the learner observe 
shape of the words which the method presents. 

2 CONTENT ^ , 

One of the most debated questions >" 

the meamng of words and phrases ^ou c convey 

To begin with there - tf^^ers may believe that each 

wo“a\l:^almeaUwJ>.ch.^ 

modern philosophers reject the ™w t yv,ttgenstem, for 

existing separately P“P'^ f , ,ts use To understand a word is 
example, the meaning of a word s™P J social practice. What 

to be able to use it ® We acquire meanings by seeing or 

counts as the meaning is the meaning , _ 2»2 
looking for some common element in a situa lo meanings they are 
According to some linguists, words “^“Sguous In 

only cues or hints to possible ^ discovered in the situation 

every particular case the thing meant ha „ 22« so 

or context by the listener’s alert and active m^^ J opposition to other 

A word can only have 'n«m"8 ^ a tord has onfy a vague meaning 
words , even in the presence of an obj , tiarlicular property 

if It does not, through its °PP“‘‘ion. eoncen means but to what 

of the object Our reaction to a m'^meone. and this 

we think It means ^ atutude toward mea^^ For certain 
meaning depends on ‘h= P'^" , magical meaning), or it may 

persons, the word may be the 1 meLing), or it may refer to 

represent a personal experience (su j P stimulus (be- 

some thing or concept (logical meaning), or it may 

havioural meaning) ^.created in a second language. A 

These different attitudes may jo foreign commands, to 

person may be taught to respond naUve^Ianguage, and to associate 

acquire concepts unknown to him second language A method 

foreign words with things j^cse attitudes, or it might limit 

might use dilTerent devices to re cr » 

Itself to a single impersonal this-mcans- “ ?P . the method must 

In addition to the different atutudes me^ng, tne^ 

also cope with its different levels mbiem The’problem of verbs, 

each level Each type may pose a diff P^^b^ concrete nouns, 

for example, is different from that 
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t and h, but that the letters (» and a) which follow are not the same If he 
sees too many different letters at once, however, it will be hard for him to 
recognize all of them, just as if he goes to a party and meets 26 different 
people, he recognizes fewer the next day than if he had met only four or 
five. On this principle, one text starts by presenting sentences contain- 
ing only seven different letters, viz , w, h, n, s, t, i, a These letters form 
such sentences as This is a man. That is a hat. It is his hat After a number 
of such sentences, one or two new letters are added , these are combined 
with known letters to form new words and new sentences Letters which 
may be taken for each other are not presented close together , they are 
letters like d and b, p and b The learner is allowed to become completely 
familiar with one before being shown its upside-down or mirror-image 
equivalent The sentences and words are illustrated and presented in a 
specia pre primer text with accompanying film strips, both the primer and 
the film strips present the meaning of each picture 
MeAod D, on the other hand, starts with isolated letters, each of which 
associated with a certain sound It then gives small two- or three- 

read aloud-words like 

named 'hv^a * is presented m an illustrated pre primer accom 

incluLl°a's!«Lr*'° ^'phabet, each method also 

courses brmu in t. ticcompany the reading course Some 

hen a n Sradually. starting with a fewlmple strokes, 

“r !. “r E-dually addmg one new 

words IS an ewiir^i script, training in the recognition of 

especially true where *e in *“ ^site a language This is 

that ofthe mother tongue Ifthe™^""! <‘■'’'<=^5 ^ 0 “ 

will have to leam whft th/1^ ? language is taught first, the learner 
understands the spoken hefn 

that some words that strike ""ay have to learn 

Forexamole Mat/ it as different may m fact be written alike 

"ord milord, Ml mdbM I T"'* ^ =‘'“’ 

difficulties the beginning^count* r*"’ 

every new word faugh ® methods supplies flash cards for 

may present irregular spellings either through the ear or 
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will translate anyway in his mind, and that it is useless to try to prevent 
him from doing so. Other methods, while avoiding translation as much as 
possible, are forced to use it for certain words and structures which they 
would be unable to teach by any other means, or without a great waste of 
time. Some methods may add this caution : If translation leads to mistakes, 
avoid it ; if it helps to avoid mistakes, use it. But the causes of mistakes ate 
not always evident. 

Methods which make no use of translation may give strong arguments 
for avoiding it. One of these is the fact that many words have no exact 
equivalent in the learner’s own language, and vice versa. This is especially 
true, of course, for structure words like the, sn7/, and quite. It is also true 
for other classes of words as well. In mosi Slavonic languages, the English 
foot and leg are the same term; and there is only one term for hand and 
arm. It is also true for structures, most of which do not have the same 
functions as their vernacular counterparts; the same situation may call 
for one structure in the mother tongue and for an entirely different struc- 
ture in English. (See Ch. 3.) 

Languages differ not only in specific terms for objects and actions; they 
differ even more in the kind of linguistic and social contexts in which these 
terms arc used. Individual words and their meanings are embedded in a 
unique semantic field, or world-view, reflected by the language. They also 
form part of unique constructions and contexts occurring in that language. 
Translation, therefore, presupposes abstractions. 

When we listen to familiar words in our language, we do not really 
listen to them as words. We put a certain set of meanings into the sounds 
immediately; so long as we do this we can grasp a wide range of equiva- 
lents. But in translation, what we do is first to identify the word and 
structure, put meaning into it, and then re-compose with different words 
and different structures. Translation is therefore regarded as a complex 
process whose complexities are often the cause of mental confusion in the 
minds of those not equipped to deal with them. 

Some methods take into account the learner's attitude toward transla- 
tion, especially the usual assumption that, for any word in one language, 
he will be able to find an equivalent in the other. Since the learner tends to 
make mental makeshift equivalents in his own language, the meaning of 
what is taught is made clear and simple and the rhythm of presentation 
such that there is no need, no time and no desire for mental transla- 
tion. This is sometimes achieved through the skilful use of ostensive pro- 
cedures. 
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different from that of abstract nouns , that of nouns at one level of abstrac- 
tion, different from nouns at another level of abstraction “^4 
To solve these problems, a method may use any or all of four possible 
procedures (1) differential, (2) ostensivc, (3) pictorial, and (4) contextual 
Which of these does the method use*^ How and for what does it use them*’ 


2 1 DIFFERENTIAL PROCEDURES 

These are procedures based on differences m meaning between the first 
language and the second They include the use of the native language to 
get meanings across 

Some methods teach all meaning through the native language, others 
make no use of it whatsoever The reasons for using the native language to 
get meaning across is that it prevents any misunderstanding, saves time, 
md makes the gradation of the language free from physical demonstration 
^e mam reason for avoiding it completely is that any use of it encourages 
the learner to think in it The more he does this, the less will he think m the 
0 IS learning and the more likely will he be to fuse its structure 
‘ f Between these two extremes there are 

<0 e greater or lesser extent 

Dkn! m different uses of the native language (1) ex- 
planation, and (2) translation 6 6 w 

2 1 1 Explanation 

In cjtplanation, what does it explain'^ 

native laneuapp° the meanings of words and their usage, the 

anmaaeslnd 1 ‘h' 

ScnifmeThod?' r '*"= “> >>= used 

grounds that such '^°'i language explanations altogether on the 

learner aid thar th “'>*‘^uct and confusing to the 

but m leammiabiinf' "o' '—g 'b" '-gu'-go 

2 1.2 Translation 

Metho^BibigrMih le'ss'’on''°"tlI“*'r’ 

the name language’ Or does it llm T opposite equivalents in 

the body of the lesson*) r* ^ translation of sentences in 

■he naliie liigia'":™ in^hmh d“ ■'>' 

Most methods which make «p • . 

nse of translation assume that the learner 
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shorty and taught by means of contrasting pairs, such as long and short 
lines, pencils, sticks 

(ill) Certain abstract words like/ooJ, metal, planty and substance may 
be taught by grouping together a number of objects, models, or samples of 
material belonging to the same class For example, bits of lead, tin, or iron 
have been used to teach metal 

(iv) Structure words which mdicate relationship— words hke on, in, and 
under — may first be presented through objects which illustrate their par- 
ticular type of relationship The clanty of the first meamng taught depends 
on the objects used A hat on the table, a bottle on a shelf, or a book on the 
floor may be a clearer introduction to the meaning of on than is a town on 
a map For position m time, objects like clocks and calendars may be 
used to teach such structural meanmgs as on Friday and at noon, and the 
present, past and future tenses 

2 2 2 Actions 

Objects alone are not suflicient to teach meaning Much has to be taught 
through gestures, hke pointing and touching, and actions, hke giving and 
taking These may be used, alone or with objects, to convey the meaning 
of demonstratives {this, that), directional prepositions {to, from), verbs of 
action (go, cowe), and nouns of action {smile, fall) 

The connection between the actions and the meaning may be quite 
haphazard in some methods , m others it may be quite systematic The type 
of gesture may be left to the teacher, or it may be rigidly defined by the 
method The teaching manual of Method C, for example, gives a long 
descnption of each gesture to be used, and how it is to be timed with the 
spoken words To convey structural meaning through actions, this method 
insists on the following (0 that the action should be completely isolated 
from other actions, significant or non significant , (u) that the liming of the 
action should reflect the tense of the verb, (in) that the gestures should be 
clear and conventional 

When examining the gestures which the method recommends we should 
find out whether each gesture can mean only one thing to the learner 
Methods C and D, for example, both start the first lesson of their be- 
ginner’s course with the same gesture the teacher is supposed to face the 
class and point to himself In one method, this gesture means one thing , in 
the other, U means something else In the first case the gesture goes with the 
words “This is 1“ . in the second case, it goes with “I am standing up”. In 
both methods, the next gesture is pointing In the first method it is sup- 
posed to mean “That is )ou”, in the second, it is supposed to mean 
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22 OSTENSIVE PROCEDURES 


The principle of learning meaning through the senses goes back to Aris- 
totle’s Nihil est in intellectu, quod non prius fuerit in sensu, whatever is in 
the mind must first have been in the senses Educational theories have been 
repeating this principle ever since It has been responsible for the applica- 
tion of the theory of direct association to the teaching of languages The 
stronger the association between visual stimulus and vocal response, the 
shorter the time needed for learning To what extent, therefore, does the 
method rely on direct association for the teaching of meaning, and how 
does It apply the principle'^ 

Some proceed with plenty of activity and plenty of language, dispensed 
by a sort of hit or-miss technique They supply a great deal of talk and 
gesticulation in the hope that some link will be formed m the learner’s 
mind between what is said and what is done In this way, some do succeed 
m teaching the meaning of a number of concrete nouns , but they often fail 
to ^ach the meaning of all the rest of the language, the abstract words, 
verbs, structural words, forms and structures In the use of ostensive pro- 
ce ures, the first thing is to make clear which words refer to which objects 
an actions Neglect of this has caused the failure of many attempts to 
teach a foreign language without the use of translation 
Afii« * however, cannot itself make use of ostensive procedures , it can 
teacher to do so It cannot, therefore, be part of the 
oniv u which is put into the hands of the learner, but 

only of the teaching notes or teaching manual 

thrml^h designed to have all raeamng taught by the teacher 

procedures These procedures include the use of (1) 
Objects, (2) actions, (3) situations 


2 21 Objects 

structure ^ teach, not only vocabulary, but 

Trds oriv I ™ meaning of content 

of obsiract words, 

be seen and words The easier these objects can 

a pointme and ® P^os, tables and books may be taught by 

clear whafis being poL^efa""^"^’ 

contra^t^wlth meanings which may be effectively presented in 

their oDnosmpninl hy means of objects wluch best bring out 

S q I es or example, long is clearer when contrasted with 
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gestures consumes a great amount of time, and limits the situations to what 
can be produced in the classroom Some methods overcome these hmita- 
tions through the right use of pictures 

2 3 PICTORIAL PROCEDURES 

The use of pictures m language teaching is as ancient as the Orbis pKtus 
of Comenius (1658), written m Hungary between 1653 and 1654 For 
Comenius, it was above all the picture which could be most easily im- 
pressed upon the mind, giving the most real and lasting of impressions 
Like many others of Comenius* ideas, however, this one was long 
neglected 

It was only towards the end of the nineteenth century that pictures seem 
to have come back into language teaching In 1885 Holzel used coloured 
pictures to teach Austrian school children their native language In Swit- 
zerland pictures were introduced into second-language teaching In 1887 
Alge published a senes of wall pictures of trades, seasons, country and 
city life, these were also reproduced in the text From then on, pictures 
and pictorial procedures have been used more and more 
Pictonal procedures may differ m two essential respects (1) in type, and 
(2) in media 

2 31 Type 

There are three types of language teaching pictures (i) thematic , (n) 
mnemonic, and (in) semantic 

(i) Thematic Pictures 

Thematic pictures are those used simply to illustrate a theme or a text 
Their use in gettmg meanings across can only be incidental to their function 
as illustrations They may give the learner a desire to read the text m order 
to understand the significance of the illustration, or they may furnish an 
occasion to comment on a theme A picture may illustrate the text of a 
lesson in order to focus the attention of the learner on what the text says 
by helping him to imagine it If pictures are simply illustrative, we may 
analyse them for their appropnatencss, atmosphere, liveliness, technical 
perfection, and personal appeal 

Thematic pictures most often come in the form of crouded scenes, illus- 
trating a single theme, like the family lca\ mg on a holiday, the countryside, 
m winter, etc Although they usually do not give the meaning of every- 
thing, It is likely that the meaning of a certain percentage of items, especially 
that of the concrete nouns, is con\cycd through the picture 
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"Stand up" The effectiveness of gestures is more easily exammed in the 
teachmg technique of the individual teacher than in the pages of a textbook 


2 2 3 Situations 

Some methods teach structural meamng by varying the situation together 
with the sentence In Method C, for example, the teacher is instructed (i) 
to do what he is saymg, ‘‘I am giving my pencil to Tom" , (ii) to point to a 
learner to do the same action and say what he is doing Learner (giving 
pencil to his neighbour) "I am giving my pencil to Mary” , (iii) to repeat 
his first action with other objects while the learner says what he (the 
teacher) is doing, "You are giving your book to Tom”, (iv) to say what 
the other learners are doing, "Tom is gettmg my book from me John is 
giving his pencil to Mary Mary is getting his pencil from him" , (v) to get 
the learners to say what the other learners are doing, "Tom is getting your 
book from you John is giving his pencil to Mary" Each element of the 
situation is thus varied with the corresponding element of the sentence. 

^ ° the teachmg of structure through situ- 

formation of conditioned reflexes through stereo- 
Teacher "lamgivmg 
you are" (or “No. you 
he Ts not ^ “> Jota, .s he nof)" Class "No, 

slat oTtn®, Pooo.! to Alice " 

dramatizes niTit/ ® quite early m the course One method 

one another with th 'i* r”* “aking the learners introduce 

T™ Bro™ " ? 't B°>> Smith Bob, this is 

dramatizes mnr^ n ^ and vocabulary permit, the course 

Although som activities like shopping and posting a letter. 

arrangement or impossible because of the type of 

"presentable" is^ihp material The eventual question is How 

the means which the ra'ethod ‘V‘P"“‘'’'= S" *>*= meamng across by 
Imes of teachable - 6-“=“ 

every sentence mav be meamng of 

acttL and s.™Lt Welf emlT' the use of objects, 
clear the whole of ih^ t graded methods which succeed m making 

nothing to chance, oneXl'tf.T ‘""'“S’' ^ 

acuons with words and words w!.th “t a time, timing 

tence stands out Itisatechnm,. *" *^at each part of the sen- 

the ttmmg and clarity of g«tmeV"*^''' meamng depends upon 

But preseuttug meaumg m a hratted vocabulao- through coutrolled 
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pictures. One method uses a number of pictures to teach the meaning of a 
single word; in the very first lesson of its beginner’s text it has ten different 
pictures of heads of persons and animals all of which teach the word 
head. Another method has a picture for almost every sentence; it makes the 
structure of the picture parallel to the structure of the sentence. 

(ii) Class Pictures 

A series of separately printed pictures for classroom use may be supplied 
by the method in the form of (a) picture cards, and (b) wall-pictures. 

(a) Picture Cards 

Picture cards may be uncaptioned or captioned, in front or on the reverse 
side. They may depict only objects, or they may show actions as well. 
Method D supplies a picture card for each concrete noun in its voca- 
bulary, including pictures of objects obtainable in the classroom, but no 
pictures of actions or situations. 

(b) ‘Wall-pictures 

Wall-pictures, with details large enough for the entire class to see, may be 
used in place of things such as clouds, the sea, mountains, the sun, and the 
sky, which are impossible to bring into the classroom. Each of these wall- 
pictures may be reproduced in the text, as they are in Method B. Con- 
ventional wall-pictures, however, arc usually of the thematic type, and 
may be too confusing in all their detail to be used as a means of teaching 
any one specific meaning; they may be excellent, nevertheless, for practice 
in oral composition, and question-and-answer drill. (See Ch. 9.) 

(iii) Films 

The entire course, or part of it, may be available on films of the thematic, 
mnemonic or semantic type. These may be supplied in the form of (a) 
fixed film-strips or slides, and/or (b) motion-picture films. 

(a) Film-strips and Slides 

Pictures may be supplied in the form of slides or film-strips, cither to 
convey meaning, to teach reading, or as aids in oral and written composi- 
tion. Wc are concerned here only with those which teach meaning. These 
should be examined for the same sort of clarity ^vhich applies to the teach- 
ing of meaning through pictures in the text. Such slides or film-strips may 
be in the form of photographs or drawings, with or without captions. 

The advantages of slides and film-strips is that they direct the attention 
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(li) Mnemonic Pictures 

Mnemonic pictures are those designed to remind the learner of certain 
words or sentences They may be pictures of situations, presented simul- 
taneously with sentences about these situations, and used later to remind 
the learner of these sentences 

They may represent situations broken up mto sequences and presented 
m a sort of comic-strip techmque Here, too, a certain amount of meaning 
IS likely to be conveyed by any sequence of pictures used m this way 


(ill) Semantic Pictures 

Semantic pictures are those whose sole function is to get a specific mean- 
ing across If the pictures are all intentionally semantic, that is, if they are 
exclusively a means of teaching meanmg, we may examine them for the 
amount o meamng they teach and for their efficiency in teaching it In 
oing so, we apply the same principles of evaluation as we did for objects, 
actions and situations, considering the context, the function of the picture 
sequence, and the amount of linguistic, cultural and general 
knowledge it assumes in the learner 

teaching of meamng, it is important to 
drawing rf i.* ambiguous For purposes of clarity, a 

^ rZx a photograph, a s.mpla drawing, better than 

mean m P‘ot“to raust contain only what the words 

sentence For v ^ ? nothing m the picture that is not contained in the 

to a hat ban ^ Ptoture in a beginner’s text has a man pointing 

ran h ncnf ® ’ >>“* happens to be a por- 

pointma To “<* whether the man ts 

superfluous hi r^** portrait is therefore not only 

IZZT jlr of ^ P‘0'“- ‘o be purety 

merely illustrative'™ otherwise the picture is 


2 3 2 Media 


elafs picture's, *^d (mfon ‘'’o separate 


(0 Text Pictures 
Whattjpes of pictures 


arc used m the text'' To what extent is each type 


teach contcTwo'rdToniTXT *“ 

yi thers teach all structural meanmg through 
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Jt can convey all types of meaning with all their associated overtones 
As a technique of presentation, the sound film can reduce a situation to 
Its essentials, it can prevent anything irrelevant from taking the learner’s 
attention away from the teaching point Whereas a teacher can indeed 
teach hand by pointing to his hand and saying, “This is my hand” the 
camera can make it even clearer by filling the entire screen with a picture 
of a hand It can show any situation which can be demonstrated in class , 
It can also show the world outside the classroom, which semantically is 
just as important It can show a plane crashing, a house going up m smoke , 
and It can do this with a vividness impossible m the classroom This veiy 
vividness mcreases the meaning of the accompanying language The sound 
film can also maintain much more continuous action than can a teacher , 
and it can do so with a wide variety of speaking voices 
There are different types of sound films — animated drawings, photo- 
graphic films with actors and live dialogues, and photographic films with 
commentary only The ammated drawing gives the film maker the greatest 
control of meaning and context because it can regulate all actions and free 
any object or part of an object from distracting background Photography 
on the other hand produces a greater illusion of reality, and with the help 
of actors and live dialogue, it can be made to look very much like real 
life But background, gesture and timing are more difficult to control 
Films which merely present a teacher m action are less effective than a 
good teacher Language teaching films have to be designed specially for 
teaching at a specific level, to be most effective, they must exploit those 
teaching advantages peculiar to the film When examining elementaiy 
language-teaching films, we use the same criteria as for objects, actions and 
situations The most relevant questions are the following (1) Is the object 
action or situation sufficiently isolated'^ Does the camera show only what 
IS spoken about, or does it also include other irrelevant things, persons, 
actions and situations'’ (2) Do all actions have meaning, or are some 
meaningless*’ (3) Do the gestures of the actors convey the meaning of their 
actions'’ (4) How close is the union between the structure of each sentence 
and the structure of the situation m the picture'’ (5) Is the dialogue natural, 
or IS It forced into grammar making sentences'’ (6) Is there a story ihterest'’ 
(7) Is the sound track at least as clear as the unrecorded voice of the 
teacher'’ (8) Can everything m the film be understood*’ 

24 CONTEXTUAL PROCEDURES 

The extent to which pictures, objects, actions and situations arc used in 
order to convey meaning depends on the language )e\c) at which the 
method is operating 'The smaller the vocabulary of the learner, the more 
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of the class to the screen and to the pictures and words on it The superior 
ily of film strips over slides is that the order of the picture is fixed and 
follows the gradation of the method 

Film strips and slides free the teacher from the reality of the situation, 
which he must completely control if he is going to make his meaning clear 
They control the situation, leaving the teacher free to control the class For 
this reason the entire course of Method A is duplicated on film strips 

Film strips can depict not only those situations which the teacher can 
present in class, but also many of those which he cannot , and they can 
present these situations more rapidly than the teacher can act them More- 
over, a situation on film strip can be shown over and over again without 
tiring the teacher and without changing the quality of the presentation 
Some film strips are synchronized with recorded material either on tape or 
on discs 

In examining semantic film strips and slides, we should find out whether 
each frame, or sequence of frames, makes the meaning clear, and contains 
only the meanings being taught or those already known 

The disadvantages of film strips and slides are that they are not real 
situations and that they are seldom flexible enough to vary the situation 
to meet the difficulties that are liable to arise at any moment in the mind 
of the learner Only the teacher can give the learner the individual attention 
he needs Yet m a large class where the learner gets httle or no individual 
attention anyway, film strips and slides may be the best available means of 
getting the meaning across 


(b) Motion picture Films 

Motion picture films are not only visual aids, if specially designed, they 
^ ^ of presenting both the meaning and the form bf a 

nguage They can do all that film strips can— and more They can teach 
Tnrltir "" 'degree of attention which they 

rLf.’ ^ *’ough isolation of context, partly through movement 
nrpf ° j » niovcments of lips may help the viewer to inter- 

r ® *"®^*°*^ P'cture film, he is no longer aware 

the me-inimr*^ 'T Strips Whereas film strips may convey 

causes r poorly suited to conveying results, 

visual nortr-i i^r motion picture is superior, for its 

rrahtl t^sn h synchronized with sound, cloLly simulates 

xn nel T. communicate emotional 

lisinf- in T fn come as close as possible to giving the illusion of 
of a u idrr rn country The sound motion picture has the possibility 
n cx 0 meaning than any other semantic procedure, for 
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2 4 3 Substitution 

The meaning of some words may be taught by substituting them for other 
words or groups of words For example, m the following sentences it, there 
and which are taught as substitutes 

The parcel was on the table 

It was there 

He has the parcel | It | was there 

He has the parcel | wluch | was there 

The important thing here is that the nature of the substitution be made 
clear to the learner 

The meaning of a word may be made clear by words which can take its 
place The difference m French between marcher, se promener and alter a 
pied may be taught by the words which can be substituted for each 
Marcher can be replaced by courir, gnmper and other kinds of perform- 
ances, se promener by jouer, patiner and other pastimes, alter a pied by 
alter en voiture, alter en avion, and other means of locomotion 

2 44 Metaphor 

If two or more things have a common feature, the same word may be used 
for them , if one of these is already known, we may assume that the learner 
will sec the analogy with the other For example, if the learner already 
knows the names for the mam parts of the body, it would not be too 
difficult for him to identify the legs of a table, the foot of a mountain, or 
the mouth of a river He may also understand what part of an aeroplane we 
are referring to when we speak of the nose of the plane, the tail, the body, 
and the umgs Some methods teach structural meanings through a similar 
but more abstract use of metaphor They may teach the main adverbs of 
time, for example, in opposing pairs as metaphorical extensions of words 
for space and matter, already taught by context of situation, since 

rfiis and that are to matter 
what here and there arc to space 
what noH and then are to time 

2 4 5 Opposition 

If the learner knows the meaning of a word, he simply needs to be told that 
another word is its opposite in order to get an idea of the meaning of the 
new word For example Fcacc is the opposite of n^r is the opposite 
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ostensive and/or pictorial the procedures Once the learner has acquired a 
certain vocabulary, known words may be used to teach the meaning of 
new words and structures This is done by putting the new words in verbal 
contexts which give them meanmg 

Words are known by the company they keep If we learn things in com- 
pany with others, we expect to find them in similar company when we see 
them again There are groupings of words common to all users of a 
language, and these become likely in certain contexts One of the reasons 
for teaching in sentences or larger umts is that connected discourse, by 
cutting down the range of expectancy, makes comprehension much easier 
and more accurate Moreover, connected and meanmgful discourse is 
much more resistant to interference from the native language It is also far 
easier to learn than unfamiliar sequences, or no sequence at all , for the 
greater the associative value, the easier the learning The more connections 
we note, the more we know what is connected The more abstract the mean- 
ing, the more it relies on verbal contexts These verbal contexts include 
(1) definition, (2) enumeration, (3) substitution, (4) metaphor, (5) opposi- 
tion, and (6) multiple context 


2 4 1 Definition 

New words may be defined by words already known For example Break- 

ast IS t e meal we have in the morning Some words are more useful for 
e ningt an are others A method may intentionally teach a good number 
by^defiiw^"^ ^ ®^fly m the course so as to be able later to expand vocabulary 

Teaching definitions are not dictionary definitions, and dictionary 
PVT,il* are not scientific definitions, they are only illustrations or 

thp mT ° artificial divisions of meaning This is necessarily so, for 
meanti!!?' meanings of a word merge one into the other and blend into the 
Dose <5 TmpI, rt boundaries must be made for special pur- 

definitTr.r.c T-i,^ ' therefore be quite different from dictionary 

somethin^ 1 V simple comparison or synonym, e g This is 

something like that This word can be used msteacTof tha^ vJord 

2 4 2 Enumeration 

S '“""S For example dogs, 

and'hatq are tl , pens, pencils, books, tables, coats 

nor ,b e It neither necessar, 

enumeration, it would be impossible, for 
example, to explain the word by listing all of them 
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content help language learning, or does it hinder it"^ In some methods, most 
of the space is devoted to telling the learner about the peoples who speak 
the language 

Finally, are the sentences used in likely contexts'^ Some methods are 
more interested m making sentences than in making sense The following 
sentences, for example, have appeared in language-teaching methods / 
have not seen your father's pen^ but I have read the book of your uncle's 
gardener My doctor's great-grandfather w/// be singeing the cat's wings 
The philosopher pulled the lower jaw of the hen The merchant is swimming 
with the gardener's son, but the Dutchman has the fine gun And in a be- 
ginner’s Spanish course El hijo de la blanca Albion se pone algo melan- 
cblico 

Each of these fundamental semantic procedures — differential, ostensive, 
pictorial and contextual — may be used, not only to present meaning, but 
also to drill it In the analysis of a method it is an important distinction to 
make A method may, for example, use differential procedures to present 
Its meanings but make no use of translation in its exercises Another 
method may use the same procedures for both presentation and dnll Or 
it may use pictures both as a semantic procedure and as a techmque of 
repetition It is to this final characteristic of method, to repetition, that 
we now turn 
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of difficult There are many types and degrees of opposition , some arc 
much more teachable than others 


2 4 6 Multiple Context 

Context helps us to guess the meanmgs of the words In fact, that is what 
we do when we learn our native language A child learns many of his 
words by drawing tentative conclusions from a variety of contexts Multi 
plication of contexts helps to make meaning clear 
Since the meanings of all the words m a sentence interact upon one 
another, the meaning of a new word may be inferred from its use in a 
number of different sentences For instance, if we see the sentence “Squir- 
rels X from tree to tree”, we may get the idea that X means some 
sort of movement like running, jumping, or hopping Later when we see 
the sentence “The horse X over the fence”, we may feel sure that the 
movement must be some sort of jump or hop Still later, with sentences 
hke “How high did he X Four feet three”, we are almost certain 
that the meaning is that of the word jump 
The reader may not know the meaning of the word (a\olsag, but he 
Will, after reading the following paragraph 

It’s a long tavolsag from my home to the office The tavolsag between 
the earth and the sun is 93 million miles What s the tavolsag from here 
to the next town'’ 


In such senes of contexts the first sentences may give only a general idea 
of the mcamng , the second makes it more specific , the third makes it even 
more precise, and so on — the new word becoming clearer and clearer, and 
acquiring more and more meaning as contexts are multiplied 

t IS in this way, by using words m many different contexts, that graded 
an supp ementary readers help to make the meaning of their vocabulary 
specific, and more complete The meaning is clearest when 
the words except the new one are already known The more general the 
ning, e greater the number of contexts needed to cover it, the more 
particular the nteamng, the fewer the contexts needed 

language and the content of a text 
m t! ^ meaning Knowledge of the subject matter helps 

na«atTM f ® of a text m a foreign language Familiar 

foreipn may be easier to understand m a 

Pnnfpvt simpler text about something entirely unfamiliar 

fhpriAs oteac nieanmgcanalsobecultural Asthelevcladvances, 

■um nf between language and culture becomes If culture is the 

the method, how efiiciently is this achieved'’ Does the cultural 
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0. INTRODUCTION 

The ultimate aim of a language-teaching course is to teach the learner 
to use the language accurately, fluently and independently. To achieve 
accuracy, errors or their repetition must be avoided ; to achieve fluency, a 
great amount of practice is needed. Between controlled accuracy and 
fluency and the independent use of the language lie many types of repe- 
tition. 

0.1 NATURE OF REPETITION 

All human acts are interrelated and lend to become habitual. They become 
habits, not in isolation, but as part of other acts. This is especially true of 
language. Language is mainly a matter of interrelated habits ; if it were not, 
it could not be used as it is. A habit is not established by one or two per- 
formances but by many. The more often we perform a given act in a given 
arrangement, the more likely we are to repeat the act in the same 
arrangement. Linguistically, the more often an incorrect form is used, 
the more ingrained it becomes, even though the user knows it to be 
undesirable. 

The problem is to obtain the maximum amount of repetition with the 
minimum of mistakes. The correct form must therefore be uttered more 
often than the incorrect form; for the more often the incorrect form is 
uttered, the more it becomes a habit. To correct this habit, the right form 
would presumably have to be uttered at least as often as the incorrect 
form had been. Preventing mistakes is therefore better than correcting 
them. Mistakes may be prevented in the design of the method through 
careful selection, orderly gradation, and clear presentation, where the 
selection is small enough to control, and productive enough to use; the 
gradation, gradual enough to be absorbed and systematic enough to avoid 
confusion; the presentation clear enough to be understood and varied 
enough to be interesting. This makes for accuracy of repetition. Fluency 
and independence of use, however, are matters of frequency and variety of 
repetition. There arc many varieties of repetition; some types are more 
suited to one language skill than to others. 

0.2 TYPES OF REPETITION 

The many varieties of repetition may be reduced to four fundamental 
types: (1) rote, (2) incremental, (3) variational, and (4) operational. A 
method may use any or all of these throughout the course ; or it may make 
use of one type for a particular purpose. 
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In wntten exercises, this may be represented as a blank to be filled 
Yesterda} he (eat) at the restaurant 

The vanation may be arranged so that each repetition requires an under- 
standing of the meamng, or constitutes an effort m expression An example 
of this IS the matching table and the look-and-say sequence, where the 
learner vanes each part of a sentence along with changes m the correspond- 
ing elements of a picture 

The vanation type of repetition is used in exercises of completion, con- 
version, transformation, transposition, multiple choice, inclusion and 
re-siatement (see 2 2 and 4 3) 

0 24 Operational 

This IS repetition considered as performance, as the operation of one of 
the language skills — listening, speaking, reading or writing Here all the 
abilities comprising a particular language skill have to be co-ordinated into 
a complex of habits This co ordinated use must be constant if the skill is 
to be kept up, since a habit once acquired must be put to use Some 
methods are designed as if any item once known will remain for ever on 
the tip of the tongue If a method exercises only the items being taught, 
those already taught will cease to be known On the other hand, every 
time a method re uses an item everything associated with that item is 
reinforced and made more habitual 

Since the full use of a skill has a wider field of association and context 
than the isolated repetition of any of its elements, operational repetition 
does not require the same sort of organization as do the other types But 
since all the elements and abilities comprising the skill are used together, it 
supposes that these have already been acquired Some methods give 
abundant practice in the operational use of a skill without first having 
built It up from the elements and abilities which compnse it Certain so 
called conversation courses, for example, completely ignore the complex 
abilities which compnse speech, or simply assume that they have already 
been acquired (See Ch 8 III) 

Tlie operational type of repetition may be used in question and answer 
exercises, look and say dnils, reproduction exercises, descnption exposi 
tion, narration, and translation 

To what extent therefore does the method being analysed make use of 
these four fundamental types of repetition, and for what purpose'^ Method 
A Umits Itself almost entirely to the variational type. Method B uses 
nothing but rote repetition 
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0 2 1 Rote 

This IS the most rudimentary type of repetition It is one in which exactly 
tne same forms are used again and again In some methods this is the only 
type used In others it may be limited to the learning of such things as 
songs and model dialogues for the purpose of fixing m the mmd certain 
patterns of structure and intonation, certain cliches and idioms which the 
learner may later draw upon in oral composition and conversation It does 
not in itself assure the learning of the language since it does not necessarily 
require an understanding of the meaning or structure of the sentences 
People have been known to read the same passages and use the same 
telephone numbers hundreds of times without remembering them 
Rote repetition may be used m listen and repeat drills, model dialogues 
songs, oral reading, copying and transcription 


0 2 2 Incremental 

In this type of repetition each new utterance adds a new element to the 
t Sroup may be added with each repetition, 

eqmrmg the learner each time to repeat a longer and longer sentence The 
model may be available on recordings, supplied by the method 


Teacher It swarm 

Class It s warm 

Teacher Here 

Class It s warm here 

Teacher Today 

Class It s warm here today 


themcaninJnr^^u**l°^ necessarily involve an understandmg ol 


0 2 3 \ flriational 

elcments^^nc.'^ t^° o'^mor^T'''” repeated while changing their 
arranged in the form of i-h P°^^*le changes may be 

-eL to he - 0* - 


Text or Recording 
Call word 
Learner 


Now he 5 eating at the restaurant 
icstcrday? 

Yesterday he ate at the restaurant 
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this question for each of the pnmaiy skills— listening, speaking, reading 
and wntmg 

1 LISTENING 

Perception of speech is not passive The skill of listening to a foreign 
language and uLerstanding what is said involves (1) ‘“j" 
unconscious recognition of its significant elements and (2) the c jpre 
hension of the meaning which the combination of these elements conveys 

^'how do\he methods under analysis convert the abilities of 
and comprehension into unconscious habits’ Do they use in y 
exercises pictures and recordings in addition to the text, or instead of it 

1 1 RECOGNITION 

What sort of recognition-drills does the method provide for ^ *poto 
language’ In the past most methods included none at all, leaving the task 
entfrely to the teaLr But with the availability of discs and “P"®’ 
began supplying such drills as part of the course They appeared^ 
such headings as ear training exercises, distinction drills, or some other 

'‘Tecogmtion drills may include (1) phonetic identification, and (2) phone 
tic transcription 

1 1 1 Phonetic Identification 

Learners may be drilled in identifying contrasting ^ 

different type of exercise whereby the learner simply ^ 

sounds are same or different Or the exercise may ask him to indicate 

with from 90 per cent P" a language, however, it is not 

In order to understand ‘he SP"*'^ ^ the method enable 

sufficient to recognize isolated sounds m normal flow of 

the learner to distinguish the significant elements in the normal flow 

sentences With one different element in 

Methods make use of contrasting The sentences 

each These can be presented in a number o “jffe em ways The sente^ 

can be uttered and numbered Or three or four contrast- 

Identify, in the text, the sentence which he hears Ur tnre 
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0 3 MEDIA OF REPETITION 

Any and all of the above four types of repetition may be used through 
difTerent media These may be of two sorts (I) contextual, and (2) formal 


0.3.1 Contextual Media 

Language may be practised m the contexts of action, of pictures, or of 
^\ords 

For the context of action, the method can only give a plan of what is 
to be done m class outlines of dnils, for example, such as the do-and-say 
type Only the teacher in the class can see that the actions are rightly per- 
formed and that they fit the words uttered Such drill may include action 

chains, games and dramatization (SeeCh 13) 

.nJi" however, pictures of actions and situations can be 

^ wall-pictures, on films and film-strips These may 

'°ol^'«nd-say type, or they may be 

the basis of exercises m reading and writing 

in the practised through the medium of verbal context 

Which m^H ^ anecdotes and various types of verbal drills 

Piclures m thJl under investigation use'' Method A uses 

anecdotes And m’ M ethod B uses wall-pictures and 
oJaction! ^ ^ ^ ^ to the context 


0 3 2 Formal Media 

tb/sporcrrt“e' wuTen ‘ Dnn’',^'tr'^ "i' ’""Srase, 

«crciscs m rcadini* nlTf' Pf^'nlcd either exclusively m the text, as 
comparing our ■'oaders and workbooks In 

Method C. only workbnnl. B “ses only records. 

The materials supplied a'nd the TOd"’”'!- ° supplcmentaiy readers 
Ihc skills which the meihnu " ''spolition depend ultimately on 

"tages them ^ifwlm o “"d «>= order tn which it 

language presented into theM°“,n J oonversion of the 
"nimg It IS only w,ih,„ each er . 1 . “ speaking, reading and 

medin of repetition can uIiim->» i the difTcrcnt t>pcs and 

The main’^uroS h TroncL’' 

in what wa\s does the mnK i^ contexts, verbal and pictorial, and 
' • the materni taught'' Wc must answer 
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But if the learner is to be trained to understand anything he hears, he will 
eventually have to have practice in hsteiung to mote than he is able to say. 
As Epictetus put it long ago, nature has given man one tongue and two 
eats that he may hear twice as much as he speaks 
Auditory comprehension involves the understandmg of both the form 
and the meamng of utterances It may be practised through (1) hstemng 
exercises, f2) look-and-hsten exercises, and (3) read-and-hsten exercises 


1 2 1 Listening Exercises 

Practice in listening to the language may be supphcd m the form of 
recorded materials on discs and tape These may include samples of every- 
day conversation recorded in the country m which the language is spo en, 
giving a vanety of voices and accents They may also mclude extracts from 
plays and literary readings Each exercise may also be accompanied by a 
series of written questions to enable the learner to test his compre ension 
Exercises of this sort, of course, assume that the learner has already 
mastered the foundations of auditory comprehension m the anguage e is 
studymg 


1 2 2 Look-and-Listen Exercises 

The recorded text may be accompamed by a sequence of pictures which 
gives It Its meaning These may be either m the form of a picture book, 
wall-picture, film strips, or sound motion-picture films 
Method A mcludes a picture book and film strips to accompany 
records it also includes a senes of sound motion-picture films with 
sequences of actions which explain the spoken sequence o sen ences 

1 2 3 Read-and-Listen Exercises 

The recorded matenal may be listened to nhile readmg an accornpan^g 
text supphed by the method This may be either m the language taught or 

in the learner’s native language 

One method has the foreign-language text available on ™‘!> 

translation of it printed in the text Here the auditory =“"’P^'»ens,on dnll 
consists m reading the translation while listening to the recorded text of 
the original 


2 SPEAKING ^ , 

Speaking ,s the most complex of linguistic skills, since ■' “ 

ofwhatl .0 be said nhile saying what has been I" 

able to do this, structures, it seems, must be chosen in the dccreasi g 
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mg sentences may be included m the text so that the learner may check the 
one he thinks he hears on the record A variation on this is to ask the 
learner to indicate the number of the picture which corresponds to 
the spoken sentence 

Some methods make the learners familiar with the sound-groups and 
word-groups of a language by training them to learn by ear some highly 
frequent senterlces They do so on the grounds that the more the learners 
learn by heart, the more easily will they be able to understand the foreign 
speech Over-leammg is said to be essential to comprehension 


112 Phonetic Transcription 

To what extent does the method use phonetic notation, and what type 
does It use*^ Some methods may require the learner to take down recorded 
sounds and sentences in phonetic notation and to compare their transcrip- 
tion with that in the text or phonetic handbook (See Chap 2 ) 

Some methods arrange the sounds m minimal pairs, that is, into v^ords 
or phrases with only one relevant difference m sound, pairs like tin-thin, 
nut-noty I’m Jeamg here^I’m living here All relevant sounds are contrasted 
with one another, until all the phonemes of the language are indentified. 
Certain methods go no further than this, seeming to assume that to under- 
stand the spoken language it is sufficient to be able to recognize its pho- 
nemes 

It 18 not only the individual sound that gives the meaning of a word, but 
also the context in which it is used The better a person understands a 
anguage, the more he is able to lag behind the speaker in order to get 
more context and to relate it all the better to the total situation Repetition 

o wor ® context IS also important for comprehension 


1 2 AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 

abundant practice in the visual comprehen 
below\ ^ through graded and supplementary readers (see 

m auditn anything like a comparable amount of practice 

lame -s often limited to the 

The lustifirat situations used m the speech section of the course 

prehensinn iJ™ elementary level is that the speed of com 

the smaller ^ Proportional to the size of the vocabulary So that 

difrerrnt comprehension The more 

them Of these the'f''"'' Perceived, the longer it takes to perceive 
Others Fluen/-,’ requent words are recognized more quickly than the 

t-ao and:f?.;rn;Trur " " 
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2 1 2 Minimal-Pair Drills 

Some methods are based on a phonological theory that regards Ae pho- 
neme as a minimal unit of sound difference, as the smallest change in 
sound which can cause a change m meaning To drill the pronunciation of 
the phonemes of a language, therefore, is to give practice in making these 
minimal differences These may be presented in English pairs 
or French ones like si - su Or they may be given as sentences wh.^^e 
sense only when the minimal oppositions are respected, as when *0 French 
proverb Poisson sans boisson esi poison is used to “ 

voiced and voiceless stops /P - b/ and fricatives /s - ^1 with 'vhich speakers 
of certain German. Chinese, and other dialects have so much difficulty 
(See also 112 above ) 


213 Oral Reading 

Reading aloud has been used to such an extent in 

some language teachers make extensive use of it for t e sec ’ 

without knowing exactly why A method making use o ora g 

pronunciation-drill may include passages for this purpose . . 

either m orthography or phonetic notation In certain 

English and French, oral reading of texts in conventional 

the begmmng level may, if read as written, lead to habiW of spelh g p 

nuncialon like /listen/ mstead of /Itsn/ for lislen and 

such unphonetically written words as through, toug , t . , 

this reaLn some methods present texts for oral 

notation only This requires the learner to study 

IS very young, however, and is sull having difBcu y wi 

his fim language, this may confuse him. If, on the 

so much experience with the wnttcn language as o become a 

wriung before being able to pronounce it. phoneUc notaUon may become 

necessity 


214 Listen-and-Repeat Drills 

These consist of individual sounds and/or “^'-^on tln^rdTc' 
for mutation by the learner They may be made ' Pj 

and may be used to drill phonemes, stress. intonaUon patterns and 

The rerorded part of the course “"“^"before^rpMti^^^^ the 

learner is made to repeat the parts of the sentence before repeau g 

sentence as a whole For an example, sec over ea 
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of size « Words must be put m at a rapid rate and with a spacing of 
about five to ten words ahead of the utterance ■»= In additionf patterns 
and words must be chosen to fit the right situation or attitude intended 
ret,n,rlV'‘^’’“r/ f ‘'‘r” “f s‘n>«iire and vocabulaiy And it 

wLb tbe “ ineludes (I) pronunciation, in 

which the ^ onetic system comes into play, and (2) expression, in 

taneouslv anH semantic systems are used simul 

taneously and in a regular rhythm 

2 1 pronunciation 

foZs" amf"”' <0 present 

examininfnronnr.' for sound recognitfon In 

vocabulary^ structure and " !’ '* “ ' 1 '"*’°”“"' *** 'o*® 

vocabularv'in thr-nh contexts Iilcely to be used by the learner Is the 

course'' Or is it di?erent''rw 'ill*' 

use words like nle and **”= beginner, for example, have to learn to 

Does he have to repeatfuch sellten'^/’^ diphthong'' 

the brook to exercfse th^ c pt^t his sooty foot into 

fection in hVS W bv"lS'' P"' 

Rnd syRlRRTfTetrgrage'Vu,e '’'h® w™' 

example, related to exem,! * French plurals in -J, for 

as fa enfants, leurs affaires^ "* ^‘’‘’''""“^•'on, in liaison groups such 

the text They may iLhid^ m®'''''" recordings, and/or in 

dnlls, (3) oral reading Ml 1,1’ T ‘’^''reting drills, (2) minimal pair 
E MJ listen and repeat drills, and (5) songs 

2 ^ 1 Sound Bracketing Drills 

phoneme boundary to ™nothf “™““atoraed sounds by going from one 
French /i/ and lyi can he nrl * ®^^niple the difference between the 
juaximum spread to maximum^ ^ lip position from 

The- d„,|s either luXu^nZ”"'"® ' M- <'1 " /'/ " 

outh position reminder diagrams hk” “‘‘^bography, may also include 
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2 21 Model Dialogues 

Dialogues are the commonest sort of oral expression They can mclude 
the high frequency small talk which is the stuff of eveiyday conversation 
They can be placed withm a \vide context which gives all the overtones of 
meanmg and allusion, lending significance to the slightest change in m- 
tonation Smce all elements m a dialogue are interrelated, they are more 
significant than isolated sentences Dialogues can be adapted and drama 
tized, they can also be used as a basis for other exercises, hke pattern- 
practice drills, giving each drill sentence a contextual referent 
Dialogues, however, do not always exercise the independent use of the 
language Yet they suppose the use of nearly all the complex abihties of 
speech, for this reason some methods do not use them until these have 
been mastered 

In examinmg dialogues, first note their length and the range of their 
content Does the content mclude references to subject, person, place, time, 
age, and tone — features necessary to make the dialogue seem real and 
believable'^ Are the dialogues onginal, or are they extracted from plays 
and novels'^ What is the average length of the dialogues'^ If they are gomg 
to be memonzed, they cannot be too long About slx sentences with an 
average of six words each has been suggested as a possible optimum 
How IS the dialogue presented'^ In one method the recordmgs give 
dialogues, without pauses, for the learners to study and imitate In another 
the dialogue is first presented as a umt for the learner to hear It is then 
repeated, with pauses for the learner to imitate And finally it is divided in 
such a way that the learner hears only one of the speakers and supplies the 
responses for the other 

At a more advanced level, the recordmg gives an account of a situation 
in which the learner is invited to place himself It then gives only one half 
of the dialogue of the situation, letting the learner invent the other half 
For example 

Recording Somebody phones to ask you why you didn’t turn up at the 
last meeting You reply (1) that you didn’t know there was a 
meeting, (2) that you didn’t get the announcement, (3) that 
you’re sorry to ha\’C missed it, and (4) that you’ll make sure 
to come to the next meeting 

Recording I was wondering why you didn't come to our last meeting 
Learner I didn’t know there was a meeting 
Recording Didn’t you get our letter^ 

Learner No, I didn't, etc , etc. 
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Recording 

Learner 

Recording 

Learner 

Recording 

Learner 

Recording 

Learner 

Recording 

Learner 


Where 
Where 
can I get 
can I get 
Where can I get 
Where can I gel 
some toothpaste 
some toothpaste 

Where can I get some toothpaste’ 
Where can I get some toothpaste? 


Some conS: imitated may vary from method to method 

oeiore repeating the sentence as a whole 


215 Songs 

are a frmtfuUevTOfl' th'*'' Although songs 

necessary to eh^ther tE ■' “ 

the language taught Doe, 1 J*** 'ottforras to the level and utility of 

natural rhythm of the <• correspond to the 

unstressed syllable’ Are the'IuLt?^ ’''u ® totmally 

•s the song an occasion for u current and frequent’ Or 

such lines as We three kwr Pn'”^ obsolete structures’ The structures of 
loyefor ,0 eee. repeated ^^"™”"’ ^o'ng to Ahtonta oty true 

three students of English are and /■ “ learner to say We 

see ’ ^ to^\n my young brother for to 


2 2 ORAL expression 
It IS a lone wav from r>fp, 

fluently m a language exercises to the ability to converse 

of auditory comprehension mvolves not only all the features 

patterns of rhythm and intonatm*'^t”^^ sounds m the right 

flections and their arraneem ♦ " choice of words and in- 

“^^^mng S m the right order to convey the right 

pictorial exercises, witlf or expression through verbal and/or 

f (l) „,odeI dialogues m These exercises may in- 

look and say exercises and 51 T W oral drill tables (4) 

• ““O PJ oral composition 
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R: Xlacampagne 
L: X la campagne 
R: Jereste 

L: Je reste a la campagne 

R: Je veux rester 

L: Je veux rester h la campagne. 

R: Je veux toujours rester 

L: Je veux toujours rester a la campagne. 

(ii) Inclusion j r n a 

In the inclusion type of drill, a sentence structure is given and followed 
by a number of isolated words for the learner to include in their proper 
place in the structure. It may be used to drill such things as the position 
of certain words, like the English adverbs, for example. 

R: Jim is working at his car. Always. 

L: Jim is always working at his car. 

R: Jim is always working at his car. Usually. 

L: Jim is usually working at his car. 

R: Jim is usually working at his car. 

* « • 

R: I know him. Hardly 
L: I hardly know him. 

• * * 

R: Je I’ai donn6. Lui 
L: Je le lui ai donn6. 


(iii) Replacement ^ 

The text or recording gives a sentence, with instructions o r^ 

of its elements. This may be always the same element, or it may be a chain 

replacement in which all elements arc changed, one after another. 


R; 1 put a clean shirt in your drawer. Handkerchief. 

L: I put a clean handkerchief in your drawer. 

R: I put a clean handkerchief in your drawer. Pullover 
L: I put a clean pullover in your drawer. 

R: I put a clean pullover in your drawer. 


R: He lost his pen. She 
L: She lost his pen. 

R: Found 

L: She found his pen. 

R: My 

L: She found my pen. 

R: Watch 

L: She found my watch. 
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Dialogue drills may be supported by picture sequences on film strips or 
sound motion picture films designed to supply a visual context 


2 2 2 Pattern Practice 

Most of the various types of pattern practice drills force the learner to 
make a grammatical or semantic choice m response to a question or call- 
wor attern-practice makes grammatical explanations superfluous and 
r analogy Since it always involves the making of 

mnVf. ^ along a certain pattern, the drill must 

the wtivT"* ^ of change which it requires the learner to make and 
UTirelatPri c make It The drills may consist of isolated and 

Thf dialogue (2 I 1) 

drills m the t of the following types of pattern-practice 

Ur cti^lrH , («> Recordings have a pause after 

elf CO r^w H ('-> •“ ^“PP'y 'I'e ™rrect response In 

^ttm/arne ,o P"' 

should have said “"P^ee immediately what he has said with what he 

mclusmn”'(m) r2'acemem"T’r^”'”“ ® addition, (ii) 

pletion, (vii) transformaho'’ r M conversion, (vi) com- 

trachon, and (XI) restatement «Jomder, (x) con 

(0 Addition 

an additional form wh"h the"lei! ''''e''e>>y <h= fo« or recording gives 

n.ngof the previous p“m~'’'' 

R He s working 
L He s working 
R Here 

R ~”T‘“"S'’eee 
^ This afternoon 

L Re ^™uuug here this aflemoon 

R Elle pense 
L Elle pense 
R Toujours 
U Ehe pense toujours 
A son fils 

L Hie pense toujours a son 81s 
Or there may be a fixed phrase for tu. i 

Uuase lor the learner to add 
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(viO Transformation 

A sentence is transformed in a certain way in response to a caU-word. 

R: Today vft. came to school at nine. Tomorrow. 

L: Tomorrow we’ll come to school at nine. 

R: Tomorrow we’ll come to school at nine. 

* • * 

R: H commence ses vacances demain. Nom 
L: Nous cn mm enyons nos vacances demain. 


(viii) Transposition 

Here the learner is required to transpose a sentence into a related one. 

R: (Ask for some.) I like ice-cream. 

L: Give me some ice-cream. 

R: Give me some ice-cream. 

* * « 

R: Dites que vous en avez besoin. 

II y a du papier. 

L: J’ai besoin de papier. 


(ix) Rejoinder 

This type of drill may be used to practise fixed formulas of 
surpriseVetc. Instructions are given the learner to use a formula appropnate 
to the situation or to the attitude intended. 


R: (Answer affirmatively and politely.) 

Did you enjoy the meal? 

L: Yes, indeed. 

R: Yes. indeed. May I borrow your pen. 
L: Of course. 


R: (Vous ctes surpris.) 

Gaston se maxie. 

L: Pas possible! 


(x) Contraction 

The text or recording gives the longer form, instructing the learner 
contract it. 


R: I ha>*e the kc)-s. 

L; I haNT them. 
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R Elle joue dans le jardin II 
L II joue dans le jardin 
R Travaille 

L II travaille dans le jardin 
R A la maison 
L II travaille ^ la maison 


(iv) Integration 

Two phrases, clauses, or sentences are given for the learner to join together 
into a single structural unit, making the appropriate changes 

R I know the man He owns the garage 

L I know the man who owns the garage 

R I^know^the man who owns the garage 

R lai rencontre cette demoiselle Elle enseigne ici 
L J ai rencontre cette demoiselle qui c'seig^e ici 

(v) Conversion 

given pattern^”™* *"*' lo change all of them to a 

R (Convert to the negative ) 

He was there last week 
L He wasn t there last week 

L I the director 

^didn t see the director 

R (Dites au futur ) 

II va Chez lui 
L 11 ira chez lui 

R Jc passe la joumecenville 

C passerai la journee en ville 

(vi) Completion 

In this type of drill the 1 

in response to an mcomplete^e^^ acquired to give the complete sentence 

R has all of then, and 1 

R Hehrsa.lrftt”^"’"™'''’”' 

L You take your share and Mi'f ^ 

• • * « 1 ii take mine 

R Mieux vaut tard 

L J^‘eux vaut tard que jamais 
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(a) One Variable 


He’s putting his 

pen 

pencil 

book 

on the table. 


key 



It is simple enough for the learner to memorize this table and to utter 
from memory all the possible variations. Yet he will be able to make only 
four. But by converting it into a table of two variables he will be able to 
make sixteen different sentences. 


(b) Two Variables 


He’s putting his 


pen 

pencil 

book 

key 


on the table, 
in the basket, 
over the bag. 
under the desk. 


4 X 4 ‘“Ifi 


Later the course may proceed to tables with three variables, which permit 
even more sentences. 


(c) Three Variables 


He’s putting his 


pen 

on 

pencil 

in 

book 

over 

key 

under 

4 X 

4 X 


the table, 
the basket, 
the bag. 
the desk. 

^ ==64 


Four variables are still not too difficult to memorize: 


(d) Four Variables 


He’s putting 

my 1 
your 1 
his 
her 

pen 

pencil 

book 

key 

on 

in 

over 

under 

the table, 
the basket, 
the bag. 
the desk. 


4 X 

4 X 

4 X 

4 »256 
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R I have them It’s mv pencil 
L It’s mine 

R Je connais cette dame 
L Je la connais 


(xi) Restatement 

The learner restates in a given form the content of a statement or question 

given by the text or recording 

R Ask me how old she is 
L How old IS she*? 

^ ^other^ you’re going to give your bicycle to your 

L I m going to give my bicycle to my brother 

R Dites lui que vous etes d’accord 
L Je sms d accord 


of the variation “ '“"'“i'raWe amount of repetition 

or ranee of nossihie ’ cannot be expected to know the limits 

language ''^nations until he has had some experience with the 


2 2 3 Oral DriU Tables 


These are drill devices to enable learners ■ 
certain patterns They include (i) substituti, 


compose sentences along 
tables, and (ii) matching 


(0 Substitution Tables 

of Its element's ^ structure with a list of words under each 

the way, and those^hat ^^^Iwtitution tables, those that make sense all 
'vay, the learner has simolv^^* make sense all the 

one Item from each of the^,,r picking any 

sentence In the other tvoe th columns in order to get a sensible 

sentence from the elements givcn^™^^ actually to compose a sensible 

supply tables of one varied Methods may 

’ iwo or more variables 
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sense. To use the table, he must understand the meaning of what he says. 

There are different types of matching drills. Some are suitable at the 
beginning stage ; others can be used only at an advanced level. Here are 
examples of simple sentence matching drills which may be found at the 
elementary stage : 



shoes 


heads 

We put j 

hats 

j on our 

fingers 

rings 


feet 


To produce sentences like. We put shoes on our feet. We put hats on our 
heads. We put rings on our fingers, from the above table, the earner 
must of course understand the meaning of what he is saying. Later in e 
elementary stage he may be offered something like this . 



knife 


I need a 

hook 

ticket 

to 

When teaching the 

use 0 


go fishing 
cut bread 
get on the bus 

icacmng me use of clauses in complex sentences, a course may 
use matching drills to drive home the correct relationship etween^ 
clauses. For example, when it gets to the stage of the if-clause, it might 
include a drill like this : 


shelf 


leather 

dress 


paper 

cake 

if I had some 

cloth 

belt 


flour 

poster 


wood 


it can have the learner match not only clauses, but sentences as well. F 


example : 


A 


farmer 


B 


fisherman 

He has lots of 

C 

is a 

shopkeeper 

D 


teacher 


E 


doctor 



patients 

pupils 

cattle 

customers 

fish 


Matching drills may also be based on reading texts, 
a list of questions and a 1 ist of answers about the story, 
is mixed. 


The text may give 
, The order in each 


Questions 

NVho came to the house? 

Where did he pul his coat? 

^Vhat did he give to the woman? 
Where did she pul the box? 


Answers 

He gave her a box of chocolates. 

She put it on the table. 

Mr. X came to the house. 

He pul it in the bedroom. 
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(e) Five or More Vanables 

A table of five or more variables, however, may be a little hard to control 
But It IS most productive With the following table of five variables the 
learner can make 1,024 different sentences 


He 

puts 

IS putting 
will put 
put 

my 

your 

his 

her 

pen 

pencil 

book 

key 

on 

m 

over 

under 

the box 
the basket 
the bag 
the desk 


4 X 

4 X 

4 X 

4 X 

4 =1,024 


j ^ u li possiDie to go on to seven vanables, which would 
tahlpcTc 16,384 different sentences The value of substitution 

the learns* ^ ^ IS the great number of sentences which they permit 

usme the table ™ ^ variety of ways As a preparation for 

the coaect t l I" '>y that the learner has 

model Then the 1 ™’ **'® mtonation and the rhythm of the 

Next in«ead ofT f loarier repeats 

S« r/an-wlrd; Ind ther “■ 

example ’ learner gives the complete sentence For 

Call word Pencil 

ccTZd aSk'’"'"'® 

^ topome He's putting his book on the table, etc 

tcnces as he ca^nh u” ***' ond compose as many sen- 

may convert the table^inui'th'^™®^*'™ forms have been taught, the text 
patterns which these forms requ*' the mtonation and rhythm 

m the forms and pattems*ofth''i''”'' S'™ excellent practice 

pression of meamne This d ri ^ ^^"S^age, but not necessarily m the ex- 
of matching tables vantage may be overcome by the inclusion 

(■0 Matching Tables 

waythatbyseleclmcaj,”^— elements are arranged in such a 
element from another column ™' "“'"mn and matching it with an 
’ learner gets a sentence which makes 
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sense. To use the table, he must understand the 
There are different types of -at^mg dnll. «e smtabk m t 

beginning stage; others can be ^ ‘ ^^y be found at the 

examples of simple sentence matching dr 
elementary stage: 

I shoes I heads 

We put I hats on our 1 fingers 
I rings 1 

To produce senleoces Uke. U>e learner 

elementary stage he may be offered some mg 

go fishing 
cut bread 
get on the bus 

men teaching the use of " 

use matching drills to djive home if.(,]ause, u might 



kmfe 

1 

I need a 

hook 

ticket 

to 1 


me matching drills to to Ve°stage of the if-clause, it might 

clauses. For example, when it gets to E 
include a drill like this : 

shelf I 

dress 

I’d make a cake if I had some 
belt 

rlauses. but sentences as well. For 

It can have the learner match no y 
example: , | patients 


paper 

cloth 

flour 

wood 


Mr. 


farmer 
fisherman 
shopkeeper 
teacher 
doctor 


He has lots of 


pupils 
cattle 
customers 
fish 


tj doctor ' 

' V u ed on reading texts. The text may give 

Matching drills may also be Dm 
a list of questions and a list ot a 
list is mixed. 


Questions 

Who came to Ihe house? 

Where did he put his coal. 

What did he give to the woman. 

Where did she put the oo'- 


Answers 

He gave her a box of chocolates. 
She put it on the table. 

Mr X came to the house. 

He put it in the bedroom. 
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Certain types of matching tables may be intended for use as fluency 
drills In the following type the learner has to make as many good sen- 
tences as he can in a given time Sentences may be positive or negative. 


Bicycles 


feathers 

Houses 

have 

tails 

Horses 

have no 

wheels 

Chickens 


faces 

Qocks 


roofs 


2 2 4 Look-and-Say Exercises 

Pictures may be used to promote speech The method may include speech- 
drill pictures m the text, on picture-cards, wall-pictures, films or film-strips 
as part of the course From a pomt of view of teaching method, such 
pictures, as we have seen, may be thematic, semantic or mnemonic. 
(SeeCh 8) 

Thematic pictures are generaUy found in the text, m the workbook, or as 
wa l-pictures They are often rather crowded scenes of the beach, the 
™ a number of situations 

niiM* ^ ® vocabulary and structure can be drilled through series of 

cheelfT^i-ft? evaluating these pictures it is important to 

I- . ® situations pictured can be discussed within the vocabu- 

do 7 pn cur'll presented Method B is built entirely around a 

^Tnalvt ofT ? reproduced in colour in the text 

obiects a^nH t ? ^ in each picture, however, reveals a number of 

SZt T T the course 

only one Semantic type of picture is that there is 

in the text on nr ® within the sequence Such pictures may appear 

In the text , picture-cards, or on films and film-strips 

drawines oictnnno appear as individual postage-stamp sized 

entirely of such ^ situations Method A is made up 

Cous wiZ r to be entirely unam- 

sS fer^is At the end of each 

learner to answer oSly of Pictures with quesUons for the 

tie Mcthod°B?ontmnsV^e rnumh' 'l^^hfy as purely seman- 

ambiguous, most would have 

mnemonic catCRones Oihrrc i ^ classified within the thematic or 
animals. which\m eaw tl.'h 

vocabubiy. Method D has a r 1° °"'y 

uses in Joral mtrodueti, oHhe ” f 

I the coune Each picture is numbered 
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Some methods supply a set of picture cards for use m the oral part of 
the lesson These may be limited to single objects or actions For situa- 
Uons to be unambiguous, however, the text may require a sequence of 
pictures Method D supplies a picture card for each concrete noun in its 
elementary course Films and film-strips can be designed so that the 
sequence of pictures in them can make actions and situations entirely 
unambiguous Method A supplies sets of both films and film-strips of this 

*°Mnemomc pictures are pictorial sequences which are designed to remind 
the learner of the text One method is organized with a scquence of picture 
going from top to bottom on every left-hand page of the book, with 
Lrrespondmg text on the right-hand page The learner studies PCtnres 
while referring to the text, and then tries to repeat the text orally whil 

looking at the pictures , ,, i. j 

Some methods for the teaching of beginners are wholly based on an 
application of this technique to film-strips, synchronized with an oral tex 
on magnetic tape The learner listens to the recorded tex while looking at 
the film strip, then tries to repeat after the recording, while 
the picture on the screen Later he tries repeating the ext ^ 

recording, m response only to the visual stimulus Finally he is expected 
to recount the sequence with the support of neither recording "" 

A variant of this is the technique whereby the film strip or P'f 

loop IS designed to permit the learner to play the ro e o one o . 
ters The first version of the film enables the learner to listen 
ters and imitate them, in the second version, one of the characters is left 
blank so that the learner can take his place 

2 2 5 Oral Composition 

This involves the composition by the "“'hTosw™ 

material supplied by the course It may me ude (i) question and-answer 
exercises, (li) reproduction exercises, and (in) free compositi 

(0 Question and^Answer Exercises -rhAv 

These are often based on a f ““6= the learner In 

consist of a senes of questions to be an fnr pnrh section 

Method D. for example, there is a senes of such 

of the story in the supplementary readers which go with the 


(11) Reproduction Exercises ^ 

The text or recording gives a passage fo 

He IS then required to reproduce it in his own Wor 
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(ill) Free Conversation 

At a certain level, the course may supply outhnes of topics on which the 
learner is asked to talk freely Some conversation courses contain an entire 
volume of such outlines 


3 READING 

Reading involves skill m (1) the visual recognition of words, and (2) the 
comprehension of their content 

3 1 VISUAL RECOGNITION 

reading is based ultimately on the recognition of written 
symbols For learners unfamiliar with the symbols of the script used, the 
®*ercises in visual recognition based either 
on the phonic or the whole sentence principle (See Ch 8 ) 

3 11 Letters or Graphemes 

tht^immW^f different elements of the script depends on 

have fewer thn durations which the script includes Alphabetic scripts 

iTguIirr, u restf European 

Oriental lanmtaff^ recognition of only a few dozen symbols, some 

urientallanguages require several hundreds 
learners v,uhrd°fr£rem"nm’'Eh^^ 

texts and P^ Method A for example, has supplementary 

use of the regular course "®" alphabetics and illiterates for the 

how many leTte"rs"L*oih ‘a important to determine 

V'h.ch they are => <™= and the order m 

drill on each Some meih drilled their spacing and the amount of 
alphabet so that the I ° ^ '"elude exercises m reading within a limited 
-nh at a .,ml te ChTand Ctf 

"“rSaandWordCroup, 

'» ords may be easier to 

them They can for letters which are contained in 

letters are unrecognizable A*d r ^ distance at which individual 

arc easier to read than when they letters form a familiar sequence they 

readmneards films a'ndmm^>"i"''’'' drilled through fish-cards 

D supplies cards with the unr.i'''* •’“aages for oral reading Method 
word on one s.de md the picture on the other 
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The student looks at the picture and gives the word. The card is turned 
over and he reads the same word out loud. Method D has also a set of 
reading cards of words and word-groups, graded in length and difficulty, 
for exposure by the teacher for shorter and shorter periods as the reading 
speed of the learner increases. Some of the cards are simple commands of 
actions to be performed by the learner; this enables the teacher to find 
out whether the learner has read and understood the sentence. Method A 
supplies a complete set of film-strips, each frame of which can be left 
exposed for any length of time by a timing device attached to the pro- 
jector. Certain reading methods also supply motion-picture films which 
train the learner in the control of the eye-span and eye-movements neces- 
sary for efficient reading. 

All these techniques are used for the promotion of rapid silent reading 
which, according to some methods, makes for fewer bad habits of both 
reading and pronunciation- On the other hand, if a method has devoted 
a long beginning period exclusively to oral work, reading aloud may be 
stressed in order to teach the learner the relationship between the pro- 
nunciation of words and their spelling. 

3.2 READING COMPREHENSION 

The main activity of reading is putting meaning into word-groups; this 
involves a certain amount of expectation, visual skipping, and intelligent 
guessing. 

Most of the reading may be done in the text itself or in special readers. 
When examining these, we should find out whether they contain only the 
words which have already been Caught. Some courses teach all the words 
orally first, so that the learner reads only what he understands. Others 
teach all new vocabulary and structure in the reading books through 
contexts and pictures. 

Methods may give practice in the comprehension of the written language 
through (1) intensive reading materials, and (2) materials for extensive 
reading. 

3.2.1 intenshe Reading 

Courses may give drill in reading by accompanying the reading material 
''‘ith (i) textual aids, (ii) pictorial aids, and (iii) recorded aids. 

(0 Textual /lids 

These may take the form of explanation or comprehension exercises. 

A reading text may be explained by another text cither in the same 
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language or in the native language of the learner. Explanations in the same 
language may be withm a limited vocabulary, presumably one already 
mastered by the learner A number of literary texts, for example, have 
appended explanations or re-statements in limited vocabularies 
An older form of textual explanation is the type which uses the native 
language either to comment on the text or to translate it. Some methods 
ave een based entirely on this procedure They appear as reading texts 
with interlinear translation or with the translated text facing the original 
on the opposite page 

A course may also add comprehension exercises to its reading passages 
ese may take the form of completion exercises, sentence scrambles, or 
questions about the text 

^mpkhon exercises for reading arc designed m such a way that the 

are nime rfir ° unless he understands the text They 

structure completion exercise used to drill the 

structure of the language (sec 2 2 2) 

mg nasTaaVTT*’'" from a summary of the read- 

lefrner m end arranged in random order The 

text order which best gives the sense of the original 

trw-or-false cither of the multiple choice type, the 

answer ' “ Ml oral or Ltten 

(u) Pictorial Aids 

Thesr miy sfrarty^rTtmte'lhcT* 

incidents in the storv Some ^ Passage as a whole or some interesting 
Eivmg the meaning of new woSys^m ' 

generally limited to a ™ appear in the text, but these are 

sentences m the text bv nouns Other courses illustrate key 

Method A, for examnleb^ senes of pictures Nearly every sentence in 

v^ia'" 

a key to the situatmi*^ InTl'n whereby the drawing gives 

from the mouths of the* speakers balloons emanating 

(m) Recorded Aids 

The recordings may be either m th. i 

learner’s native laneuaee R„.„ j *” language being studied or in the 
r ings in the language being studied may 
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include comments and questions on the rcadmg passage or they may be 
simply recorded readings which the learner listens to while readmg the text 
Recordings m the native language may also include comments on the 
readmg text , or they may be simply a translation of the text into the native 
language to which the learner listens while reading the text in the foreign 
language 

3 2 2 Extensive Reading 

As the learner develops a certain facility in silent reading, he may be given 
more and more material in a vocabulary which increases gradually The 
method may start with short illustrated anecdotes and go on to short 
stones written in a vocabulary the learner understands It may also include 
special supplementary texts written or re written for the level he has 
reached Extensive reading supposes that the learner reads the text without 
difficulty, and if possible with pleasure What he needs is a wide choice of 
reading material which fits not only his vocabulary, but also his interests 
These interests will depend on his age, his sex, his surroundings, his past 
experience, his attitudes and his ambitions 
Reading books should therefore be checked for content, m order to 
make sure that they contain the sort of material which is hkely to interest 
the learners who use them (see Ch 1 1) Some reading courses begin with 
dull “grammatical” sentences, building up to equally dull stones Others 
offer matenal written within the mental and linguistic level of the learner 
and include the sort of anecdotes, folk-tales, short stones and short plays 
which appeal to his attitudes and background , that is, the sort of matenal 
he would read for pleasure m his own language 
We should therefore examine the contents of the readmg books for 
their appeal to the emotions of the learner We should examine them for 
plot, characters, action, surprise, dialogue and humour To take care of 
differences m individual and group interests, some courses supply a wide 
choice of supplementary readers at various vocabulary levels, ranging from 
about a 500 word level to beyond the 3,000-word level These are con- 
tinually being added to, and include collections of short stones, plays, 
abridged novels, short biographies, and a vanety of factual and cultural 
reading These offer the learner a wide choice of books, in words he 
understands, books he may read for his outi pleasure 
Some extensive readers include a senes of questions to enable the 
learner to test his comprehension of the text These may be answered in 
writing or orally, and may be used as topics for conversation 
Supplementary readers may be of two types, (i) the progressive type, and 
00 the phteau type The progressive readers gradually bring m new 
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vocabulary, the plateau readers do not, since they are written throughout 
at a fixed level 


(i) Progressive Readers 

New words used m the progressive readers are generally explained in 
ootnotes They may be used m the text a number of times, immediately 
a ter their introduction, so as to give the learner an opportunity of assimi- 
lating them In this way the learner increases his reading vocabulary while 


(ii) Plateau Readers 

The purpose of the plateau reader is to consolidate the vocabulary which 
Tt IS ^ ready learned, either through speech or through print 

It s written throughout at a fixed vocabulary level 

based ""'y ''““ght Such a policy is often 

which mnst f ^^^tiuiption that reading is the only foreign language skill 
rmulov a 1 T"' use and 

Z v%o ‘"'J- have plenty of oppor- 

sS.nl »<i pcnodrcals, bul hide need for 

of scientific or te'f!' ''"*'^1' ”’^y >t Inter only for the reading 

« «Sen ?oZ he available only 


“t WRITING 

><;s)!*(2) taowlSeelt tt*’"'' h 'h= “Iphabet (Graph- 

of (Spellrng), and (3) 

To what extent rtn ti, written word (Composition) 

interrelated S exercise these three 


4 1 graphics 
Methods intended for 

alphabet have httle need^ to language uses the same 

course Methods likely to b handwriting as part of the writing 

persons with a different sc alphabetics however, or by 

sort of introduction to the new the writing course with some 

equally to the teaching^of wm. teaching of reading apply 

alphabet at once , a few lett ^ necessary to teach the whole 

order, are sufficient (See Ch^^S ^ m the most teachable 
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A certain amount of prelimmary muscular drill will be necessary, 
especially for young beginners who have to learn to control the small 
muscles of the hand and arm There are a number of techniques for pre- 
paring the small muscles of the hand to shape the letters of the alphabet 
They begm with the making of straight lines, circles and curves Some start 
with big hnes and gradually make them smaller and smaller until they 
approach the size of normal letters 

When It comes to exercising the new configurations, courses may do so 
through (1) tracing drills, (2) copying drills, and (3) transcription drills 

4 11 Tracmg Drills 

Some methods supply hned workbooks, filled with separate and linked 
letters and words These are written m dotted Imes over which the learner 
wntes In some books these are followed by blank lines for the learner to 
fill m, continuing the same outline that he has just traced 

4 I 2 Copying Drills 

The writing course may include hnes of model letters, words and sentences 
which the learners are to copy and imitate For this purpose there may be 
a number of blank hnes included in the workbook after each model 


413 Transcription Drills 

Beyond the exact tracmg and copying of letters further practice in writing 
may be given by the transcription of printed texts Some methods often 
mclude mottoes or useful sentences for this purpose Others include sub- 
stitution and matching tables, which have to be transcribed and memonzed 
for later use in the oral work (see 2 2 3 above) 


4 2 SPELLING 

Once the learner can shape the letters, he must learn which ones to use for 
each sound or word Even though he has the same alphabet as that of the 
language he is leanung, he will find that the use of the a p a ct to repress 
certain sounds vanes from language to language For examp c, le co 
bmation of letters cU represents the sound /tj/ in English, /k/ in Italian 

and /f/ m French , j.. .,t. 

If the learner docs not form the habit of associating the right 
the nght letters, he must at least form the habit of associating the right 
words with the nght combinations of letters I" 

with little regularity in the relation between sound and letter, it might be 
preferable to pracUcc the spelling of many words separately 
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vocabulary, the plateau readers do not, since they are written throughout 
at a fixed level 


(0 Progressi\e Readers 

New words used in the progressive readers are generally explained in 
footnotes They may be used m the text a number of times, immediately 
after their introduction, so as to give the learner an opportunity of assimi 
lating them In this way the learner increases his readme vocabulary while 
reading 

(u) Plateau Readers 

The purpose of the plateau reader is to consolidate the vocabulary which 
e earner has already learned, either through speeeh or through print 

It IS written throughout at a fixed vocabulary level 

“"'y ‘“'■silt Such a policy is often 
which mno f ‘hat reading is the only foreign language sbll 

emolov able to acquire at school and continue to use and 

timitv^fn reau^i!™^ scHool sincc they may have plenty of oppor 
soeakinc the r newspapers and periodicals, but little need for 

of scientific "Phey may need it later only for the reading 

m written form '‘'““ngs Or the language may be available only 

4 WRITING 

S', "(2) taowlldi •“ 'hapc the letters of the alphabet (Graph 
skill m expressine on If h®*"* '“'"'’‘natnins of letters (Spelling), and (3) 

interrelated skills’ ° ' "’'“'ods being examined exercise these three 

4 1 graphics 
Methods intended for 

alphabet have little need^^n^”^ language uses the same 

course Methods likelv to h handwriting as part of the writing 

persons with a difTcrcm ^ alphabetics, however, or by 

sortofintroductiontothen^X*' the writing course with some 

equally to the tcachmc^of ultf *he teaching of reading apply 

alphabet at once, a few 1 necessary to teach the whole 

order, arc sufTicient (See Ch^'g)^* ^ taught m the most teachable 
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A certain amount of preliminary muscular drill will be necessary, 
especially for young beginners who have to learn to control the small 
muscles of the hand and arm There are a number of techmques for pre- 
paring the small muscles of the hand to shape the letters o e a p 
They begm with the making of straight Imes, circles and curves Some start 
with big lines and gradually make them smaller and smaller until they 
approach the size of normal letters 

Ven It comes to exercising the new conHgurations. courses may do so 
through (1) tracmg drills, (2) copying drills, and (3) transcnp o 

411 Tracmg Drills 

Some methods supply hned workbooks, filled with separate an ^ 
letters and words Ttee are written m dotted mes over ^1“ ^ th= “ 
wntes In some books these are followed by blank lines for the learner to 
fill in. contmumg the same outline that he has just traced 

4 1 2 Copying Drills 

The writing course may include lines of model letKrs. 

which the learners are to copy and mutate For this P“ f 

a number of blank lines included in the workbook after each mod 

413 Transcription Drills 

Beyond the exact tracmg and “P>'‘'J® "ome methods often 

may be given by the transcription of P""'“ sub 

include mottoes or useful sentences for p ^ ^ j memorized 

stitution and matching tables, which have to be transcrioeu 
for later use in the oral work (see 2 2 3a ove) 


4 2 SPELLING 

Once the learner can shape the alphabet as that of the 

each sound or word E™ ‘^ough h P 

language he is learmng. he will Imd Por example, the corn- 

certain sounds varies from ^ ,n English, /k/ in Italian 

bination of letters ch represents the 

and III m French rtf ns^ociatmc the right sound with 

If the learner does not forni ^ of associating the right 

the right letters, he must a. Lguages like English, 
words with the right ^"'“rsound and letter, .t might be 

with little regularity tn the « f °,ds separately 
preferable to practice the spelling of many w ora t 
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One of the reasons why English spelling is not exact is that there are not 
enough letters to represent all the sounds For instance, there are only 
five letters for the vowels, and these have to represent 21 spoken vowels 
and diphthongs But this is a difficulty which could be overcome The mam 
difficulty IS the haphazard and unsystematic way the letters are combined 
The same combination of letters is used for entirely different sounds The 
letter o, for example, represents entirely different sounds in each of the 
following words that, palm, fall, came, about, any And the same sound is 
represented by different combinations of letters, receive, machine, believe, 
be, people, see and sea, though spelled differently, are all pronounced with 
the sound ji / 

The spelling drills of a course may include oral and written exercises in 
(1) completion, (2) transliteration, and (3) dictation 

4 21 Completion 

The purpose of word completion exercises is to tram the learner in observ 
mg the shape of words which he may already have recognized as wholes in 

s reading One or two letters are omitted, and the learner fills m the 
blanks to form a correctly spelled word For example t is, bat, her 
fa her, p ncil, bal 


4 2 2 Transliteration 

so ‘hat the spoken language is taught first, with the 
top onctic transcription, its writing course may include texts in 
phonetic notation to be re-wnlten in conventional orthography 


4 2 3 Dictation 

"S ‘h= ‘ipohan with the written word may he included 
snolfpn accorded part of the course m the form of material 

write conventional orthography, the learners 

IS renroduccH^^ it against the text of the dictation which 

IS reproduced m the textbook or workbook 

4 3 COMPOSITION 

learner vocabulary and structure which the 

courses include m thc"!«t orTh' 

for each lesson tisa,. workbooks a senes of written exercises 

filling m blanks to fr^ "’“y be of various types They range from 

tlT« (n senfrno and may be grouped into three mam 

Slung ^ modification, (2) scntcnc; composition, (3) paragraph 
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4.3.1 Sentence Modification 

There is a variety of exercises which consist in giving practice in the 
structure of the language by asking the learner to complete or modify one 
or more elements of a sentence in one way or another. The main types of 
sentence modification exercises are (i) multiple choice, (ii) conversion, (iii) 
word jumbles, (iv) matching, and (v) alteration. 


(i) Multiple Choice 

This sort of exercise includes the familiar supply-the-missing-word type, 
often used to give practice in grouped grammatical elements or to recapitu- 
late what has been taught. For example, suppose the course has just 
presented the prepositions over, under and between, and the course prac- 
tises them in contrast with other prepositions which it has already covered 
(on, in, to, from). It may supply an exercise giving a number of sentences, 
each of which can have only one of the above prepositions. The exercise 
might look something like this: 

Put the following prepositions in their right places: over, under, 

in, to, between, from, on. 

1. He put three words the blackboard. 

2. The pages are the covers of the book. 

3. The clouds are the city. 

4. I am going the post-office. 

5. I put the book the drawer. 

6. My mouth is my nose. 

7. The station is far my house. 

Another type of multiple choice exercise involves giving for each sen- 
tence, two or more choices, only one of which is correct. For example: 

sheep. 

1 . They went across the sea in a bow. 

ship. 

laugh 

2. Don't see at him. 

love 

When the course has covered a sufficient number of words which arc 
opposites, it may include an exercise on opposition : 

1 . Hot is opposite to cold. 

2. Big is opposite to 

3. On is opposite to 
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Another variation is the type of exercise whereby the learner fills 
m the blanks, using one of the words m parenthesis For example 

Clocks have (hands, legs, ears) 

Any of these may use pictures instead of, or in addition to, the words 
and sentences included m the exercises 


(ii) Conversion 

One way of giving practice in a new form is to make the learner use it in 
place of a known one For example, if the course has covered a number of 
statement structures and is now teaching the inverted question, it might 
include a drill made up of a number of statements for the learner to con- 
vert into fixed questions 


Text 

He IS here 

She was there 

He IS going 

She is coming 

He put It m his pocket 

She goes to school 

Or It may ask the learner to 


Learner 
Is he hcre'> 

Was she there*’ 

Is he going*’ 

Is she coming*’ 

Did he put It m his pocket*’ 

Does she go to school*’ 

convert from statements into free questions 


That's a school 

His book is in his pocket 


What’s that*’ 
Where’s his book*’ 


The learner 
structures 


may be asked 


to change positive structures into negative 


I "cnt to the library 
Did you go lo the library-^ 

He may corner! one tense into 
Now 

I’m going lo the door 
I’m putling a sentence on the 
board 


I didn’t go to the library 
Didn’t you go to the library*’ 

another 

Yesterday 
1 Went to the door 
I put a sentence on the board 


Or he 


may change direct into indirect 


•;Arc yourcady‘>Maskcd her 

Go home.” I said to him 


speech 

I asked her whether she was ready. 
I told him to go home 
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(ill) Word Jumbles 

This exercise is used mainly for drilling sentence structures Words are 
mixed in a random order, and the learner is required to make a sentence 
out of them For example 

TROUSERS CHILD PAIR WOMAN A IS OF FOR HER THE MAKING 

The text may include a drawing for each sentence, in this case, a drawing 

of a woman making something out of cloth j j r.v,. 

For beginners who have not yet mastered the basic word order of th 
language, however, word jumbles may sometimes be more of a hindrance 
than a help 

(iv) Matching 

The text gives two lists of words or word-groups By matching them, the 
learner composes sentences which make sense For example 

I am m my pocket 

My pencil is on the blackboard 

The words are a learner 

(v) Alteration 

This exercise appears as a senes of sentences with certain ^ord^ ^ 
lined The learner re-writes the sentences using the °PP°f> 
underlined The exercise may also require the learner to change all ^ 
nouns, or the tenses of all the verbs, or make similar changes m the 

4 3 2 Sentence Composition 

There is a difference between filling m blanks and 

sentences Practice m sentence composition may e o 

caption writing, (n) sentence translation, and (m) composition tables 

(0 Caption Writing . . - 

The text or workbooks may include a series of 

which the learner writes an appropriate sentence 

Or there may be larger and more crowded pictures, “V: e r ctur 

IS required to write a number of interconnected sentences These pictures 

may Ijc reproduced in the text 
00 Sentence Translation 

Many methods m the past base used this as the ^ 

exercise Each lesson comained a number of sentences to be translated 
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Another variation is the type of exercise whereby the learner fills 
in the blanks, using one of the words m parenthesis For example 

Clocks have (hands, le^, ears) 

Any of these may use pictures instead of, or in addition to, the words 
and sentences included in the exercises 


(n) Conversion 

One way of giving practice in a new form is to make the learner use it in 
place of a known one For example, if the course has covered a number of 
statement structures and is now teaching the inverted question, it might 
include a drill made up of a number of statements for the learner to con- 
vert into fixed questions 


Text 

He IS here 

She was there 

He IS going 

She IS coming 

He put It in his pocket 

She goes to school 

Or It may ask the learner 


Learner 
Is he here'’ 

Was she there'> 

Is he going'> 

Is she coming? 

Did he put It in his pockef^ 

Docs she go to schooP 

to convert from statements into free questions 


Thai's a school 

His book IS m his pocket 


What's thaP 
Where’s his book? 


The learner may be asked 
Structures 


to change positive structures into negative 


I went to the library 
Did you go to the library-! 

He may convert one tense into 
Now 

I’m going to the door 
I m putting a sentence on the 
board 


I didn’t go to the library 
Didn’t you go to the library’ 

another 

Yesterday 
I went to the door 
I put a sentence on the board 


Or he may change direct mto indirect 
"Are you ready-! -I asked her 

Go home,’* 1 said to him 


speech 
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I asked her whether she was ready 
I told him to go home 
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Composition exercises at the paragraph level and beyond may include 
(0 prdcis and paraphrase writing, (ii) narration, (m) description, (iv) exposi- 
tion, (v) free composition, and (vi) translation 

(i) Precis and Paraphrase 

The course may include selected passages for the learner to summarize in 
precis form or to paraphrase in his own words Some advanced and inter- 
mediate courses devote an entire volume exclusively to this sort of exercise 


(ii) Narration 

The text gives a sequence of pictures, and the learner writes the story 
which they tell Exercises may require the learner to write in full sentences 
the actions which he performs during the day, from the time he gets up 
until the time he goes to bed 


(ill) Description 

Some texts may supply a series of pictures, each rich in detail On each the 
text may include a number of questions to lead the learner into writing a 
description of the picture 


(iv) Exposition 

The learner is required to tell how he does an action with which he is 
likely to be familiar, how, for example, he sharpens a pencil or rides a 
bicycle The text may include questions on the details of such actions 


(v) Free Composition 

This IS often resarded as the culminating point of that part of the course 
devoted to writing Composition may be required only on topics wit 
which the learner is absolutely familiar A detailed outline of each com- 
position may be given in the text This may also include a number ol 
questions on each topic, so that when the learner sits down to write he 
may not be at a loss fdr ideas 


(vi) Paragraph Translation 
This IS perhaps the most advanced type of written 
given in a second language, since it requires a goo ® semantic 

of the structure and vocabulary of the language, u a exnressine 

fields with their many shades of reference, their various ways 
what in the native language may be the same thing an ei 
references to the foreign culture 
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the second language Since translation is more difficult than composition 
(see Ch 8), it is important to note at what level this sort of exercise is 
mtroduced And since context is most important in translation, one must 
examine the sentences from this point of view If they are disconnected 
sentences, as many are in fact, are their referents clear enough, or are 
there a number of time wasting ambiguities'^ 

Some methods consciously exclude translation exercises on the grounds 
that, if the activity of translating is started before both languages have 
been mastered, it hitches these languages together and confuses the 
beginner in translation once and for all They may regard translation as 
too difficult and too damaging to the learner to be part of his activities until 
he has reached a high level of proficiency in the second language 
Some courses limit themselves to translating m one direction only, 
either into the second language, because that is what is being practised, or 
into the native language, because it is easier We can give the naUve 
equiva ent o a foreign word or text more easily than the foreign equivalent 
a naUve word or text, because recogniuon is easier than recall 


(m) Composition Tables 

substitu(?ftn^tai!i^^ require the learner to write out full sentences from 
tables or substitution tables from sentences The 

course Soml oral part of the 

enable the i supply carefully planned substitution tables to 

Lqu ncfri, of sentences which form a natural 

X nu Jnf of controlled composition 

in the use?f thM in a second language is to drill the learner 

supplv all tTip of his imagination Some methods 

hmk ffi ^ beforehand, so that he will not have to 

ininic them up m his own language 

4 3 3 Paragraph Writing 

may val^^from coursrto^^^^^^^^ composition is attempted 

time on simple sentence morf fi ^ amount of 

sort of composition Even the '’'excises before introducing any 

the descnption of simple action/^^ mfoduction is gradual, starting with 
learner’s daily activities stmn? ' Proceeding to the recounUng of the 
general, topics which ’reonfrp '"'bich he knows well, and m 

courses, however star! eypr *be imagination Other 

lessons ’ *bnnal composition after the first few 
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CHAPTER 10 

The Measurement of Method 


OUTLINE 

0. INTRODUCTION 

1. SELECTION 

1.1 Quantity 

1.1.1 How much of the Phonetics? 

1.1.2 How much of the Grammar? 

1.1.3 How much of tlic Vocabulary? 

1.1.4 How much of the Semantics? 

1.2 Proportion 

1.3 Utility 

1.3.1 Frequency 

1.3.2 Range 

1.3.3 Availability 

1.3.4 Coverage 

1.3.5 Learnability 

2. GRADATION 

2.1 Productivity 

2.1.1 Types of Productivity 

2.1.2 Rates of Productivity 

2.2 Intake 

2.2.1 Types of Intake 

2.2.2 Rates of Intake 

3. PRESENTATION 

3.1 Expression 

3.2 Content 

3.2.1 Differential 

3.2.2 Ostensive 

3.2.3 Pictorial 

3.2.4 Contextual 
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Translation is really a skill in its own right Persons may be able to 
write well m two languages without being able to translate very well from 
one into the other In examining the type and amount of translation 
requited we must note the level at which it is introduced and the prepara* 
tion the course gives m the elements of this difficult skill 
In many countries, writing is the mam language activity taught, smce 
success IS determined solely on the basis of wntten examinations In many 
schools this becomes a case of the examination determining the method 
If methods may be analysed, as we have just seen, they may also be 
measured The next chapter attempts to outline how this may be done 
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0. INTRODUCTION 

We have devoted the foregoing chapters to an analysis of the characteris- 
Ucs which make one language-teaching method different from another. 
But in order to get any sort of detailed analysis for purposes of evaluation 
and comparison these characteristics must be quantified. - . r 
What are required are techniques for the measurement of the four 
inherent characteristics of method— selection, gradation, presentation and 
repetition. To what extent are these measurable? These characterishcs are 
all measurable in so far as they are internal to the method; that is, they 
can be measured in the text, its supplements and substitutes on films an 
recordings. It is the teaching done by these that we measure here. 

There are four types of measurement; nominal (number), ordinal 
(rank), interval (scale), and ratio (relation); all of them can be applied to 

the measurement of method. ^ 

If the purpose of measurement is comparison of methods, we must H 
make sure that the methods are comparable. It is useless, or examp e, 
try to compare a one-year elementary course with ® i 

The two must first be equalized. The simplest way of ’his is ‘o cut 
the longer course at a point where it is quantitatively equa o ^ 
one. This can be done by counting the number 

course and using them as a measure of length ; these include , ® 

words of the course as a whole-words in textbooks, workbooks, readers 
and recorded material. „ . 

Each characteristic is then measured, in the “ vLtnrs of 

tion, (2) gradation, (3) presentation, (4) repetition, and (5) the factors o. 
all these are reduced to percentages and united in a gener p 
profile of the method as a whole, 

1. the measurement of selection 
The measurable factors of selection include : (1) the jjjj 

the language selected, (2) the proporUon in each class of items, a ( ) 
Utility of the items chosen. 

hi QUANTITY 

How much of the language does the method teach? How ° 
phonetics, (2) the grammar, (3) the vocabulary, (4) the semantic . 

1-1.1 How much of the Phonetics? j i- ♦ thp 

This is often the hardest to determine, since not all ° 
phonetic items which they teach. Methods A and B, o 
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Outline 

4. REPETITION 

4.1 Amoimt of Repetition 

4.1.1 Number 

4.1.2 Distribution 

4.2 Ratio of Repetition 

4.2.1 Skills 

4.2.2 Media 

4.3 Variety of Repetition 

4.4 Types of Repetition 

5. THE METHOD PROFILE 

5.1 Design 

5.2 Uses 
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Method A teaches 96 more words than does Method B The totals can 
be expressed m percentages of the total number of words in a common 
list, 2.000 for the General Serucc List, for example, giving 25 1 per cent 
for A and 20 3 per cent for B 


1 1 4 How much of (he Semantics? 

How many meanings are taught’ We distinguish between lexical meanings 

■’ -- of the numbers taught in 


and structural meanings Here is a comparison 


Methods A and B, with reference to those included in the General Service 
List 



Method A 

Method B 

Lexical 


380 

Nouns 

537 

Verbs 

97 

121 

Adjectives 

102 

114 

79 

Adverbs 

66 

Structural 


215 

Structure words 

152 

Inflections 

30 

43 

Sentence Structure 

16 


Clause Structure 

9 


Phrase Structure 

24 


Formulas 

7 


Total 

1040 

1062 


Method A, we note, makes up m the semantic 

what It lacks m number Since there is little agreemen meanines or 

and counting of meamngs, another hst ,ist be used 

many more The important thing however, is that the 
for both methods 


12 


‘ ^ PROPORTION , ^^vnted 

How IS the selection balanced’ What proportion of the the 

to each class or category’ To answer this question we example, we 

above amounts to percentages of the total vocabu ry 
give these for the vocabulary of Methods A and B 
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But an examination of the accompanying discs reveals the use of all the 
phonemes of the language, as might be expected, by the first tenth of each 
course 

Method G, on the other hand, devotes an entire volume to the phonetic 
features of the language This teaches 39 phonemes, 112 clusters, 9 types 
of catenation, 16 rhythm patterns, and 11 intonation patterns 


112 Hotv much of the Grammar? 

How many structure words, inflectional forms, sentence structures, phrase 
structures, formulas and collocations'^ 

Comparing Methods A and B we get the following 



A 

B 

Structure Words 

93 

101 

Inflectional Forms 
Structures 

14 

28 

Sentences 

4 


Causes 


8 

Phrases 

21 

Formulas 

5 

26 


1 1 3 How much of the Vocabulary? 

determlnp^fh^^t vocabulary, exclusive of structure words, we 

fmZ “ '■'Ugh' 'he text It ts 

one Dart nf ^ 'h's, since many words may be used m more than 
vocaLlarv f ‘>‘'j«:'‘ves and adverbs The total 

words And he “amplo. is 503 words , for Method B, 407 

in the texts ^ totals for the different parts of speech as taught 


Nouns 

Verbs 

Adjectives 

Adverbs 


Method A 


365 

16 

82 

40 

503 


Method B 


210 

70 

74 

53 

Axn 
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5 milUon This would give 14 per cent for Method A and 10 per cent for 
Method B These percentages mil be needed in the final synthesis of the 
factors analysed Meanwhile we might note that although the vocabulary 
of Method A was selected on a cntenon of coverage, it comes out better as 
to frequency than the vocabulary of Method B 


1 3 2 Range 

A similar procedure can be followed in companng the range of items in 
each method We may either add the ranges of all the words in each method 
as we did for frequency, or take each word and note its percentage o e 
total range of the list or highest range-frequcncy credit number (Thorn- 
dike), and then a\erage all the percentages This latter procedure is pre- 
ferable smce it gives results m a form which can be directly incorpora e 
mto the final synthesis With it we get the following average vocabulary 
ranges Method A, 57 3 per cent , Method B, 44 7 per cent 
In our final calculations we use only vocabulary range an requency ^ 
examples because of the lack of available information, not ony on e 
statistics of usage in grammar and phonetics, but also of t e avai a i y» 
coverage and leamabihty of vocabulary Yet these factors may e o g 
importance m certain types of selection 


I 3 3 Arailabihtj 

As for availability, a similar procedure can be adopted 
however, is the lack of basic studies For French, there are 
they>anfaij fondamental, but few others 


The difficulty, 
those made for 


13 4 Coverage 

For coverage, statistics are also lackmg It should be 

determine the degree of coverage of a word by the num enters 

tions m which It IS capable of entermg is the 

mto more than does the word chalk \Vhat should be 
number of cases the word occurs as a secondary, not as a pri 

ment,p/eceuorAisapomtfor/»iece,notforMor^,/-e ca . , j- 

red and not for chalk AU words could thus be 
w^erage Of course, some words might be 

*han m others Here the pnnciple of range could be app made by 

'^hich had the widest coverage Indices of coverage cou , 
establishing occurrences of words used in percentage of 

compounding Meanwhile, we can take for each raeth pc 

*ls items appearing m a list based only on cos erage 
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The Measurement of Method 

Method A Method B 

Nouns 72 6% 51 5% 

Verbs 3 2% 17 2% 

Adjectives 16 3% 18 2% 

Adverbs 7 9% 13 1% 

Note the great difference in A and B m the proportion of verbs taught 
These proportions, however, are not to be evaluated by comparison 
with those for the language as a whole because they must necessarily vary 
with the level reached (see Ch 6 3 21) And the proportion does vary 
from one part of the course to another, and varies differently according 
to the method 


I 3 UTILITY 

How useful IS the selection*^ How much wastage is there‘s What percentage 
of the material will rarely be used^ These questions can be answered 
^antitatively with reference to the five criteria of selection (see Ch 6 4) 
These are frequency, range, availability, coverage and learnability Each 

0 these can be measured to the extent that statistics are obtainable 

The most easily obtained are those for word frequency , for there are a 
num er of studies in various languages which give such frequencies, either 
graphj language, or for both (see Biblio- 

1 3 1 Frequency 

frequency of two or more selections by adding the 
fronf These may be obtained, for English, 

List fnr p ** ^ *l^ose of Thorndike, Schoiiell, and the General Service 
lists'nrp Iheyranfflu/onc/awenla/, and others, 

lancuapp^ 1 ° ^ German, Spanish, Italian, Russian and other 

languages (see Bibliography 1474-1514) 

spoken^l^pl!l°/* '1*^ frequencies can be those of the 

quencies can obtainable, for readmg methods, fre- 

lancuace If thpv ii"i° wider choice of lists, based on the written 
obtained from liM V courses, frequencies can be combined, or 

A (503 words 

example, wet; us ® 

Method A. 698 072 for Andwegetfor 

pcrcenlac« th ^ ®* 503,223 If we wish to reduce these to 

runmne words or ‘^°”'enicnt base seems to be the total number of 
unmng ^.o^ds or occurrences on «h.ch the hst was made, m this case, 
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The Measurement of Gradation 


(i) Combinatorial Productivity 

This is the product of all possible combinations in a structure. Let us, for 
example, take a structure from Method A, the phrase-structure o^ t^ e 
type Preposition + Determiner + Noun (e.g. on the table). What is its 
combinatorial productivity? How many phrases can be compose out o 
it? This depends on the number of words in the method which can fit into 
it. We have seen that Method A contains 365 nouns and 93 structure 
words, of which 10 are prepositions and 20 determiners. There ore, e 
combinatorial productivity of this structure in Method A is 20 X ^ 

= 73,000. In Method B it is somewhat less, viz. 53,130 (23 x 11 x 210). 
Not all of these possible phrases, however, will make sense. ^e 
that the number of non-sense combinations will have roughly e sam 
proportion in each case, we need go no further in our ca cu ation o e 
relative productivity of a particular structure in a particular method. And 
for the method as a whole, or for any part of it, we simp y ° ® ^ 
average the productivity for each structure. For example, or e 
A and B we get the following ; 


Phrases 

Clauses 

Sentences 

Method A 

Method B 

Total 

Average 
per structure 

Total 

Average 
per structure 

956,550 

18,010 

378 

45,550 

3,000 

94 

975,878 

12,118 

345 

31,479 

1,505 

70 


Average combinatorial productivity figures S'™ mtal 

Since certain structures used only once cun ^ ™ X- 

average combinatorial productivity of the method, i is 

nble to take a more representative measure such as t oin we 

To get a moreaccumte ideaofthepossibilitiesofam^^^^ 

non select the median productivity (MP)— that of the St b-rore as it has 

of increasing productivity, which has as many struc ur • may be 
"her, i,e„ the one in the middle. An even more corapWc picture may 
obtained by comparing this with the average pro uc i\i y 


AP = 


/CPG (combinatorial producti vity! ) (be degree 

\ ~S (number of structure^ / 

nf variations from the average: AP— MP = AD. Imr ^ 

be useful to calculate the deviation foreach structure . 1 , 
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The Measurement of Method 
1 3 5 Learoability 

For leamability, statistics could also be computed to measure brevity, 
regularity, clarity and relative learning load (see Ch 6 4 5) One type 
of similarity is that which relates to the native language of the learner 
Figures would have to be based on a detailed differential description of the 
two languages involved As far as the two vocabularies are concerned, it 
should be quite possible to count the number of cognates m each text 
Although we have given examples only for the vocabulary, similar 
studies are possible for the phonology, grammar, and semantics taught in 
the texts 


2 THE MEASUREMENT OF GRADATION 

Gradation includes grouping and sequence (see Ch 7) Grouping is 

measured by productivity , sequence by mtake 


2 1 PRODUCTIVITY 

the answer to the question How much can you say with 
mMrt certain groupmgs of grammar, vocabulary and 

Two methods might teach 
other if If HiM 'a much more productive than the 

It IS nnt til ^ structures into which more of the vocabulary can fit 
One methnA * Structures, however, that makes the difference 

duLT 

morecoSinJ,'* “ funedon of combination (see tables m Ch 6) The 
the nroductivif*°^ permitted by the grouping of the material, the higher 
obtainable fro ^ “ ‘>ie maximum number of combinauons 

nuSiefJff of elements It rs a measure of the 

structure snund r Which fit into an immediately superior 

semenees ’ ' ° -‘o -"to clauses mto 

constituent stnirf^ ^radabon is the sum of the productivities of its 
PoXe eornw,"™ Fo<fucbvity of a structure is the number of 
hiately inferior lever m 'f '' Pto-f"® f-o"- elements of its imme- 

2 ' 1 Types of Productivity 

(SP) and (uo'te^al°(^r^“"''''‘^ combinatorial (CP), (n) semantic 
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The utility of the structure whose productivity varies greatly from the 
median can be judged by its frequency of occurrence 
Productivity is cumulative A structure can make use of all previously 
used elements which it is capable of absorbing, so that the second structure 
in the gradation (Cj) may use as many elements as is possible from the 
first (Cji) And the third (C3) may absorb elements from both the second 
and the first Conversely, at the level of C3 (Level 3), Cj will absorb the 
Cj elements along with those of The productivity of a structure at any 
given point depends on the number of elements it can absorb at that point 
The producUvity of at Level 1 was 12, but at Level 3 it is 80, since it 
absorbs many of the same elements used m C3 And at this level, Cg will 
be 260 and C3 will be 420 The sum of all these gives the combmatonal 
productivity of the gradation (CPG) up to that point So that 

CPGj = CPj + CPa + CP3 = 80 + 269 + 420 = 760 

Or more concisely, 


CPG3 = jCi a = 760 

Jh? calculation of the productivity of a gradation 

= C. + C, C„ meLmg that (he productmty 
nf f point is equal to the sum of the productivities 

of each of Its constituent structures up to that point 

(11) Semantic Troductnity 

cradauon^ca^^ productmty indicates the number of sentences which a 
«m anralirT "o' all of them make sente 

of words Tint « ^ consider the sentences as a combination 

which m 'tum ar ^ ^ ™a>bination of clauses made up of phrases, 

sentences make f of words The best way to find out how many 

Ch 8) and workToirfro'!!!\l!LT ^ ^ 


Thu 

That 

IS 

was 

my 

your 

key 

bag 

These 

Those 

are 

were 

his 

her 

book 

pen 


(+ S) 


r_ . - 2 X 2 X 4 X 4 X 2 - 128 

•o this point (4 Muns^r^rb 

form) !s 128 forms, 8 determiners and 1 inflectional 
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The Measurement of Gradation 
relation to tokens or uses'? The general 


many new types are there in 
formula is 


Intake = 


Token 

Type 


2 21 Types of Intake 

This apphes to the phonology, grammar, vocabulary ° ^ 

language The simplest to calculate is the vocabulary of the language, 
word-intake The special formula for this is 
Running Words 

Word intake = 

Method A. for example, teaches a vocabulary of 5 % different ^ords To 
teach thes; it uses 1^750 words of text, that is, 1 6,750 for 

the 596 different word-types So that the word mta e ra o 

16,750 


WI 


596 


28 


Theretore the text repeats every word taught about 28 times, on an 

"S'gives the rauo for the vocabulary as a But ^e structure 

words of the vocabulary may not have the same >n‘f e mt m ns the mbs . 

the verbs will differ m intake from the nouns, intake (VI) of 

calculated for each class of word For example the verb-intake (VI) 


Vcrb-mlake 


Verbs used 2611 


A 1 

B 

16 


1 70 


Verbs taught 

Intake is convemendy reduced of 

tokens Of all the items used m a text, ' P ° ^ adjcc- 

different Items? Here are the intake percentages for nouns, vcr j 


Nouns 

Verbs 

AdjccliN-cs 

Adverbs 


Method A 

Method D 

TjptlTokm 

365/3755 W 7% 

16/2501 6% 

82/1012 8 \y, 

40/243 >6 

T)pclToken 

210/2252 9 y/. 

70/1656 4 2% 

74/502 14 y/. 

53/149 35 5% 
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means that not very much can be said with them until a great deal of 
material has been covered Other methods, like Method C, have a very 
high combinatorial productivity from the very beginning, indicating that 
the learner can say a great deal very early in the course with the little he has 
But this shows only what can be said as the course advances, not what 
IS actually used in the method One method may not be able to use much 
at the beginning hut it may use everything it can Another method, like 
Method C, may be able to use a great deal but may in fact use very little, 
and this difference between the potential productivity and the actual 
productivity may vary from one part of the course to the other The pro 
ductmty gap is not necessarily uniform 
For purposes of comparison it is more expedient, as stated above, to 
calculate the difference directly between the combinatonal and textual 
productivity curves The difference can be calculated for a number of 
points along each course-say, every 300 words— to give two curves, one 
for the combinatorial productivity, and the other for the textual pro- 
number of sentences which the course actually produces 
wth its material The gap between the two curves represents the relative 
° s®'^l®ttces which remain unused This might increase 

Will advances A study of the gap for each structure 

themhahitn^i'h^t structures which are not used enough to make 

up the deficiency >s sufficiently high to enable one to make 

the measiirempT productivity docs not, as might be imagined, make 
ane^e nrT the independent use of a 

SLu^encv'Tr^^ ? of wide range and 

can produce with ^ rneans the number of different sentences a person 
can speak In fre r^^terial, not the number of topics about which he 
mcldme nn^^ of structures are needed, 

productivity but within ^ productivity, but also those with a low 
sider onlv prod ^ We cannot con 

themethodasawhoi?Sh”oiiId*'"'"^*l''^*^'^^°” calculations for 

usefulness of a course un tn ^ determine, therefore, the general 

account not onlv fh». ^ a S>ven point we should need to take into 
all ..an,; 

22 INTAKE 

the questioiT Hm^mu ^ of a sequence It is the answer to 

the known items used"^ In other words, how 
S04 



Dllferent words (In thirties) 
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The Measurement of Method 

Grammatical intake includes the introduction of new structure words, 
inflectional forms and structures It can be calculated with the above 
formula Applying this formula to the sentence structures of Methods A 
and B, for example, we count all the sentences, and divide them by the 
number of different sentence structures, to get the sentence mtake (SI) of 
both methods 


A 

2551 

4 


B 

1500 
' 5 


Reducing the structural intake to percentages, as we did above for the 
lexical intake, we get 


Structure Words 
Inflections 
Sentence Structures 
Clause Structures 
Phrase Structures 
Formulas 


A 


T^pelToken 

93/9252 

10% 

14/1398 

10% 

4/2551 

1% 

6/2611 

2% 

21/8356 

2% 

5/14 

35 7% 


B 


T) pel Token 
101/3879 2 6% 
28/624 4 5% 

5/1500 3% 

8/1599 5% 

31/6006 5% 

26/43 60 4% 


2 2 2 Rates of Intake 

The rate at which new items are introduced may vary from one part of 

avf' f ^ S't ™ 'dea of how gradual the mtake is. 

averages are not really enough 

It calculated for every type of umt m the language 

words acamsMlT' 1,''° ’'“"‘""8 "°''ds as a base>and plot the new 

for Methods A anTD”s’showfup^,sue" 

quite different structure of the language, however, may be 

?“r"tSs"of'MeK'AtTB^ 

andTemm!!:™! 
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n% 



Method B, the course is a quarter o\er before reading and Nvnting are 
introduced 

3^ CONTENT 

The second element is the presentation of the content of the language The 
mam question is How does the method get the meaning across*^ We have 
seen that there are four possible procedures — differential, ostensive, pic- 
tonal, and contextual How much of each does the method use*^ How 
much of the native language, how much action, how many pictures, and 
how much verbal context'’ 

3 2 1 BifiTerendal 

The simplest way to measure the use of the native language m the text is 
to count the total number of running words m it, exclusive of drills and 
exercises, and calculate how many of these are m the first language and 
how many m the second The results can be expressed as the percentage of 
total running words (exclusive of dnlls) in the second language 
For Methods A and B it is 100 per cent, smee both make exclusive 
use of the second language For Method E, however, it is 75 5 per cent— 
the 24 5 per cent being devoted to explanation in the native language 
(16 5 per cent) and to translation from and into the second language (8 per 
^^nt) This, of course, does not include the many translation exercises, 
these are not a matter of presentation, but of repetition (see 4 3 below) 

3 2 2 Ostensive 

This represents teaching not done by the method, but possibly by the 
teacher It answers the question How much of the presentation of mean- 
mg must the teacher do through objects actions and situations'’ It is not 
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the procedures used to get the meaning across The presentation of both 
expression and content can be measured In measuring these, it is import- 
ant to make a distinction between how much may be taught and how much 
must be taught, between what the method actually does and what the 
teacher using the method may be advised to do 


3 1 EXPRESSION 

The main problem in the presentation of expression is the stage at which 
the different skills are introduced Quantitatively the question is How 
much of one skill before how much of the other? 

We are here interested only in what the method does If it starts with a 
purely oral section presented through recorded materials, with or without 
accompanying pictures, it will not have the same textual staging as it 
would if a pnnted text accompanied this recorded material 
Method A, for example, has pictures, texts and recorded material The 
earner, while looking at the pictures, listens to the recorded material and 
again listens to it while looking only at printed words He then repeats 
nniJ sentences while looking at the pictures 

k . sequence by sequence After a number of sequences 

i« exercises on them The order 

Th#rA r ‘^‘*"!"S;«admg.speakmg.wriUng. or LRSW for short 
diflerf-nt Identical to this, but with quite a 

to IistPTi ^ devote as much as a quarter of the course 

to reading before 

entire courlp^n^ can be expressed m terms of percentages of the 

equivalent A number of running words or their 

'Vhe?e oral material 

we count the mim ^ '^"tten, but elicited by pictures only In this case, 
picture This is number of words necessary to give a caption to the 

introduction baspH for Method B, which has a long oral 

the written word is^sho^^*' promote speech before 
t^ons from t^e ve^ k ^ A. on the other hand, mcludes cap- 

I's Paging, but^lso®a"d" fferem ol'to 

which shL's the ordc°r m whichTI® ''“‘'“"’’"S 

and UTiting (VA arc intmH ^'stemng (L), speaking (S), reading (R). 
next skill is started In lu amount of each used before the 

-^mg ."rducid r “f 

tnc first lesson, and writing shortly after. In 
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The Measurement of Repetition 

If this IS not precise enough, we can, as in the case of pictorial presenta- 
tion, take the total number of meanings taught and calculate the percentage 
of these presented through contexts If we do this for the same two methods 
we get 232 out of 1,040 for A (22 3 per cent) and 139 out of 1,062 for B 
(13 1 percent) 

4 THE MEASUREMENT OF REPETITION 

In any course, we can measure (I) the amount, (2) the ratio, (3) the vanety 

and (4) the types of repetition 

4 I AMOUNT OF REPETITION 

In measuring the amount of repetition we must take into account (1) the 
total number of repetitions per item, and (2) their distribution or rate of 
recurrence in the texts, its supplements and substitutes 

4 1 1 Number 

Here the first thing is to find out how much repetition the course gives as 
a whole The simplest way to do this is to start from the intake figures 
(see 2 21) usmg the total number of running words m the course, including 
those on films and recordings— but not those in the native language We 
find that Method A has 16,750, and Method B totals 8,452 
These figures, however, are not comparable, since Method B teaches 
less than Method A In order to compare the amount of repetition in the 
two methods we divide the number of items used by the number of items 
taught to get the average number of repetitions per item (see 2 2 

For the vocabulary of Method A it is = 28, 

or an average of about 28 repetitions per word 

For Method B it is = 16 
508 

In other words, the repetition of lexical items in Method A is so frequent 
that only about 3 5 per cent of the items are different, m Method B, it is 
6 per cent 

4 12 Distribution 

It is not only the number of times an item is repeated that counts , it is also 
how these repetitions are distributed throughout the course An item 
repeated many times in the first lesson may be entirely forgotten if it is 
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a question of how much he can do For, in addition to any means used in 
the text, the teacher can use his own teaching devices and techniques (see 
Ch 14) For Method A, it js nil, since it does all the teaching of its 
1,040 semantic items through the text, by means of verbal contexts and 
pictures In Method B, however, of the 1,062 semantic items taught, 351 
or 33 per cent are taught through pictures or verbal context, leaving 711 
or 67 per cent to be taught ostensively as the method requires 


3 2 3 Pictorial 


Stnctly speaking, only semantic pictures, those which get meanings across, 
would be counted here But this may sometimes be difficult to determine 
If we assume, therefore, that each picture in the course can convey at 
least one meaning, we may get a rough idea of the relative amount of 
pictorial presentation by counting each picture as a unit — but duplicates 
only once If pictures in the text, for example, are reproduced as picture- 
cards, wall pictures, or film strips, these reproductions are here ignored 
or our present purposes (see 4 below) We then express the total as a 
proportion or percentage of our base, the number of words in the text, 
written and recorded, exclusive of dnlls This gives us the word to- 
picture ratio of the course 


Method A, for example, which teaches 596 words including 93 structure 
1 ° T pictures to do so The word-to picture ratio is therefore 

Li 427 pictures and teaches a voca- 

bulary of 508 words, a word-to-p.cture ratio of 5 4 

inoe calculation would be to take the total number of mean 

wh^ r® ^ for B (see 1 1 4), and determine 

326 pictures, i e 814 for A and 

B It t. 7C\ A, this comes to about 78 3 per cent , for Method 

D, It IS 30 7 per cent ^ 


3 2 4 Contextual 

the meaning through pictures, we are faced with 

prcscntahnn ^ ^ simple criterion for measuring the amount of 

greater thf m * rough contexts One thing we do know is that the 
likelihood nf contexts m which an item is used, the greater the 

determine becoming clear Using this as a criterion we can 

For Method A number of sentences in which each item is used 

sentences m m ‘*^*n is used on ar average in 16 different 

■" half that number Th.s tncludes all 
multiple context ^ "Metaphor, substitution, opposition and 
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If this is not precise enough, we can, as in the case of pictorial presenta- 
tion, take the total number of meanings taught and calculate the percentage 
of these presented through contexts. If we do this for the same two methods 
we get 232 out of 1,040 for A (22-3 per cent) and 139 out of 1,062 for B 
{13*1 per cent). 

4. THE MEASUREMENT OF REPETITION 

In any course, we can measure (1) the amount, (2) the ratio, (3) the variety 

and (4) the types of repetition. 

4.1 AMOUNT OF REPETITION 

In measuring the amount of repetition we must take into amount (1) the 
total number of repetitions per item, and (2) their distribution or rate of 
recurrence in the texts, its supplements and substitutes. 


4.1.1 Number 

Here the first thing is to find out how much repeUtion the course gives as 
a whole. The simplest way to do this is to start from the intake figures 
(see 2.2,1) using the total number of running words in the course, mcludmg 
those on films and recordings — but not those in the native language, c 
find that Method A has 16,750 ; and Method B totals 8,452. 

These figures, however, are not comparable, since Method B teaches 
less than Method A. In order to compare the amount of repetition in the 
two methods we divide the number of items used by the number of items 
taught to get the average number of repetitions per item (see . . )• 

^ . 16.750 _ 

For the vocabulary of Method A it is — 

Or an average of about 28 repetitions per word. 


c w , , . . 8,452 

For Method B it is 


= 16. 


In other words, the repetition of lexical items in Mctho ^ . 

that only about 3-5 per cent of the items are different, m e 
6 per cent. 


4.1.2 Distribution . . , 

Itisnot only the number oftimes an item is repeated that coimt . 

how these repetitions are distributed throughout th U ^ 

«Pcated many times in the first lesson may be cnUrcly forgotten .fit 
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a question of how much he can do For, in addition to any means used in 
the text, the teacher can use his own teaching devices and techniques (see 
Ch 14) For Method A, it is ml, smce it does all the teaching of its 
1,040 semantic items through the text, by means of verbal contexts and 
pictures In Method B, however, of the 1,062 semantic items taught, 351 
or 33 per cent are taught through pictures or verbal context, leaving 711 
or 67 per cent to be taught ostensively as the method requires 


3 2 3 Pictorial 


Strictly speaking, only semantic pictures, those which get meanings across, 
would be counted here But this may sometimes be difficult to determine 
If we assume, therefore, that each picture in the course can convey at 
least one meaning, we may get a rough idea of the relative amount of 
pictorial presentation by counting each picture as a unit — but duplicates 
only once If pictures in the text, for example, are reproduced as picture- 
cards, wall-pictures, or film-strips, these reproductions are here ignored 
or our present purposes (see 4 below) We then express the total as a 
proportion or percentage of our base, the number of words m the text, 
written and recorded, exclusive of drills This gives us the word to- 
pieture ratio of the course 


Method A, for example, which teaches 596 words including 93 structure 
7° 0 pictures to do so The word-to-picture ratio is therefore 

t, 1 Other hand, has 427 pictures and teaches a voca- 

bulary of 508 words, a word to picture ratio of 5 4 
A more precise calculation would be to take the total number of mean 

wn!, ^ fo'' B (see 1 1 d), and determine 

rJ'n "'"8'’' through pictures, i e 814 for A and 
n , ^n ■ 7 *^°'^ ’**'‘>>od A, this comes to about 78 3 per cent, for Method 
B, It IS 30 7 per cent ^ 


3 2 4 Contextual 

the meaning through pictures, we are faced with 

Dresenintirsn ^ ^ Simple entenon for measuring the amount of 

Rreatcr thf m * rough contexts One thing we do know is that the 

determine becoming clear Using this as a criterion we can 

For McthnH A number of sentences in which each item is used 

sentences m m j average m 16 different 

cont^ •" half that number This includes all 

multiple contex metaphor, substitution, opposition and 
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4 2 1 Skills 

First we count the number of sentences or responses in exercises practising 
each of the four primary skills, listening, speaking, reading and wnUng 
We then reduce the totals to percentages of the total number of sentences 
or responses in all exercises in the course Calculating this for Methods 
A and B, for example, we get the following results 



A 

B 


Responses 

Responses 

Listening 

812 

24% 

316 21% 

Speaking 

881 

26% 

225 15% 

Reading 

1.016 

30% 

884 59% 

Writing 

677 

20% 

76 5% 


4 2 2 Media 

How much of the repetiUon is given through the texts (mcludmg 
books), thiough recordings (disc and tape), and through pictures (includ- 
ing films and film-stnps)'’ 

To calculate this, we take the total number of sentences or responses 
through all media and then the totals for each medium, reducing each to 
a percentage of the total for the course as a whole 
For Methods A and B, this is what we get 



A 

B 

Texts 

Recordings 

Pictures 

1,392 41 1% 

650 19 2% 

1,344 39 r% 

1,273 84 8% 

76 5 1% 

152 10 1% 


^3 variety of refetition 

There is a dilTcrence betneen a method that alnays uses “j 

dnll and one that uses a vanety of dnils and exercises How 

torts of exercises docs the method use’ The simplest 

number of dilTerent sorts used for each skill, and to ''Ff ’ “ 

percentages of all possible sorts We may use a list such as the one in th 

table at the end of ihe preceding chapter Here, for example, are the resull. 

for Methods A and B 
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never repeated again How well does the course keep up what it has 
taught'^ 

Opposite each item m our list of words and structures taught, we indicate 
the teaching unit or runnmg-word-Icvel at which it recurs This gives us 
not only the number of recurrences, but also their distribution. This 
distribution of recurrences can be plotted, for each item, against the 
number of running words, to give a detailed picture of the entire course 

In some courses, especially advanced reading courses, the relative fre- 
quency of each word is supposed to be “normal” or the same as in the 
usage of the language This can be checked for any word by comparing its 
recurrence in the text with its expected frequency This is obtained by mul- 
tiplying the known frequency, taken from a list like the Genera! Service 
List, by the length of the text, and dividing the product by the total num- 
ber of running words on which the list is based, in this case, 5 million For 
example, the word make occurs 9,600 times in the 5 million running words 
on which the General Service List is based Its expected frequent m a 
reading text of 10,000 words would therefore be 


9,600 X 10,000 
5,000,000 


= 19 


If what IS required, however, is simply an idea of the average distribution 
® use a sampling technique For 

divide the course into ten equal parts on the basis of 
j then determine m how many of these a ran- 

Pnr ^ ° known or taught vocabulary and structure words recurs 
sections of Methods A and B, a random sampling of ten 
words already taught gives the following recurrences 


yocabulary 

A 9, 10, 9, 8 8. 7 6. 6 4. 3 - av of 7. or 70% 

B f7.6. 5, 4. 3 3. 4, 1, 0 - av of4, or40% 

Structure Words 

A 10, 9 9, 9, 10, 9, 9, 8, 9, 8 - av of 9, or 90% 

^ 7. 8, 6, 5, 6, 6, 5 - av of 7, or 70% 


4 2 RATIO OF REPETITION 

lexiual. pictorial orrecordme 
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5 THE METHOD PROFILE 


5.1 DESIGN 

The main factors compnsmg the four fundamental characteristics of 
method can now be brought together and expressed m percentages on a 
single decimal scale. Here, for example, is a synthesis of the measurements 
of these factors in Methods A and B 


Method A 
0 100 


Method B 

0 100 

Code 


1 Selection 

1.1 Quantity 

25 1% 

1 2 Proportion 

Nouns 

72 6% 

Verbs 

3 2% 

Adjectives 

16 3% 

Adverbs 

7 9% 

I 3 Utility 

1 3 1 Frequency 

14 0% 

1 3 2 Range 

57 3% 

2 Gradation 

2 1 Productivity 

56 8% 

1 2 Intake 

Nouns 

9 7% 

Verbs 

6% 

Adjectives 

8 1% 

Adverbs 

16 4% 

Structure Words 

10% 

Inflections 

1 0% 

Sentence Structures 

1% 

Cause Structures 

2% 

Phrase Structures 

2% 

Formulas 

35 7% 


20 3% 

Q 

51 5% 

; N 

17 2% 


18 2% 


13 1% 


100% 


44 7% 


24 4% 


9 3% ' 


42% 


14 7% 


35 5% 


26% 


45% 


3% 


5% ' 


5% 


60 4% 



3. PRCSE>rTAT10S 


Expression 




Points 

OO'. ' 



at which 

1-0% * 



skills arc 

2-0% * 



introduced 

8-0". ' 
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The Measurement of Method 



A 

B 

Listening Drills 
Speaking Drills 
Reading Exercises 
Writing Exercises 

3 out of 5, or 60 0% 

3 out of 23, or 13 1% 

2 out of 7, or 28 6% 

6 out of 19, or 31 6% 

I out of 5, or 20 0% 

3 out of 23, or 13 1% 

1 out of 7, or 14 2% 

4 out of 19, or 21 1% 


This may be sufficient for the comparison of two courses It indicates 
the relative number of different exercises, but not the amount of repetition 
devoted to each sort of exercise It is possible to get a detailed picture of 
the extent to which each sort of exercise is used by writing in the appro* 
priate blank of the table at the end of the preceding chapter the number 
of responses called for in each sort of exercise 


4 4 TYPE OF REPETITION 

Finally it is important to determine the type of repetition which pre 
ominates—rote, incremental, vanational, or operational This is not the 
same thing as the different sorts of exercises used, since it is possible to 
variety of exercises using only one sort of repetition (see 


exercises, however, as indicated in the table at 
^ preceding chapter may be used as a starting point We can 

sentences or responses used m each sort of exercise 
en a together those representing each type of repetition We 
percentages of the total number of sentences or 

n we if^^ exercises and dnlls m the course For Methods A and 

H we have the following 
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The Method Profile 


5.2 USES 

Such profiles enable us to see all the characteristics of a method together. 
They give us a quantitative picture of a method and enable us to determine 
at a glance to what extent any factor in one method predominates over 
the same factor in another. 



Profile of Method A 


The profile can be used not only in comparing one ^rn^^c^Iar 

but also in nnding out in whnt measure a course « 
teaching situation ; a method might be quite suitable o » 
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3 2 Content. 


Differential 

00% 

Ostensive 

0 0% 

Pictorial 

78 3% 

Contextual 

22 3% 


0 0% 
67 0% 
30 7% 
13 1% 


4 REPEimoN 
4 1 Amount 
4 1 1 Number 
4 1 2 Distribution 
Vocabulary 
Structure 
4 2 Ratio 
4 2 1 Skills 

Listening 
Speaking 
Reading 
Writing 
4 2 2 Media 
Texts 

Recordings 
Pictures 
4 3 Variety 
Listening 
Speaking 
Reading 
Writing 
4 4 Type 
Rote 

Incremental 

Variational 

Operational 


35% 

70 0% 
90 0% 


24 0% 
26 0 % 

30 0% 
20 0% 

41 1% 
19 2 % 
39 7% 

60 0% 
13 1% 
28 6% 

31 6% 

51 9% 
3 5% 
38 1% 
6 3 % 


6 0% ' No 

40 0% ' Dv 

70 0% Ds 

21 0% . RI 

15 0% Rs 

59 0% ' Rr 

5 0% * Rw 

84 8% - Mt 

5 1% ’ Mr 

10 1% Mp 

20 0% VI 

13 1% Vs 

14 2% .* Vr 

21 1% Vw 

75 2% Ro 

6 8% ' In 

5 1% ' Va 

12 9% Op 


^^11 these are now 

gnd, sothatthem^^c. ^ circle, around a circular percentage 

case m readme all nln» factors can be seen at a glance For 

nrofilp nf —’-.i. . connected by a continuous line to give the 

whole See, for example, the profiles of Methods 


profile of the method as a 
A and B 
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Profile of Method B 


but not for others One method may be preferable for some types of 
leaching and teachers , other methods, for other types 
After having determined how methods differ in design, it remains to be 
seen how they difi*cr in use, how they suit the syllabus, the learner and 
the teacher using them, what use n made of their materials, how these 
materials are converted into lesson plans, what techniques arc used to 
teach the lessons , how far the teaching is mechanized . and hov. the ma- 
icnal taught is tested These arc the problems with which teaching analysis, 
the final division of our inquiry, is concerned 
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Syllabus and Method 


0. INTRODUCTION 

starting with our method profiles we try to determine to what extent 
any method suits the syllabus, the learners and the teachers using it. T 
ideal would be to have profiles for the syllabus, the ^ 

teacher as a language teacher, to superimpose one pro e on 
and to see how well they fit. To what extent is this possible? This depends 
on what we fit with what. The method may be related to (1) the syllabus, 
(2) the learner, and (3) the teacher. 

1. SYLLABUS AND METHOD 

Both the method and the teaching techniques which it ^ ® 

judged only in the light of the objectives which they arc suppose 

These are found in the syllabus. „ , 

Before judging the suitability of a method to a sy a us, 
begin by analysing the syllabus itself. A syllabus may or may 
aWe toL situatl in which it is to be used. We therefore (1) analyse the 
syllabus, and (2) see how the method suits it. 

1.1 ANALYSIS OF THE SYLLABUS . . t, t. 

When analysing a syllabus there arc four main u? 

be answered: (1) What does it include? (Content); ( ) ^ ^.j ■». 

(Specification) • (3) Why does it include what it does? 

(4) How attainable is it by the majority of learners for w o 
(Attainability). 

Ll.l Content of Syllabus 

What objectives does the syllabus include? The ^ 

standing, speaking, reading, writing, grammar, trans a lo • better 

with the history.^civihzatlon and literature adapt- 

understanding of the native language, mental disciplin , 
ability, and use of foreign discoveries. hptwcen 

The list is typical of many a syllabus which ma « achieved, 

reasons for teaching a second language and the j . 

Such reasons as the understanding of foreign civi „ 

together with reading ability under the general heading • 

In eramlninn nnntcnt of a svllabus the main question i 


igcther with reading ability under the general hca £ . . . 

In examining the content of a syllabus the mam question is this . wn 
skills arc required and how much of each? 


1*1.2 Specification ^ 

How specific is the syllabus? The degree of specification may O 


from a 
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The Suitabtht} of Afethods 

3 TEACHER AND METHOD 
3 1 Suitability of Teachers 

3 1 1 Language Skills 
3 1 2 Professional Skills 
3 I 3 Teaching Loads 
3 2 Suitability of Methods 
3 2 1 Adaptation 
3 2 2 Preparation 
3 2 3 Teaching Guidance 

4 TEACHER AND LEARNER 
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Syllabus and Method 


0 INTRODUCTION 

starting with our method profiles we try to determine to 

any method suits the syllabus, the learners and the teachers ** 

Ideal would be to have profiles for the syllabus, the " “d * 
teacher as a language teacher, to superimpose one f " 

and to see how well they fit To what extent is this f ff 
on what we fit with what The method may be related to (1) the syllabus, 
(2) the learner, and (3) the teacher 

1 SYLLABUS AND METHOD 

Both the method and the teaching techniques which it 

judged only in the hght of the objectives which they are supposed 

b, tb, .,»»■ ’’“j; 7bOTfbK (?) miyib ft" 

able to the situation in which it is to oe us 

syllabus, and (2) see how the method suits it 
1 1 ANALYSIS OF THE SYLLABUS 

When analysing a syllabus there ^^^tficls it° 

be answere'd (f) What does 

(Specification) , (3) Why does Jhom it is intended^ 

(4) How attainable is it by the majonty ot learne 

(Attainability) 

1 1 1 Content of Syllabus 

What objectives does ^ grammar, translation, acquaintance 
standing, speaking. ‘"®' '^/i.ferature of foreign peoples, better 
with the history, mental discipline, social adapt 

understanding of the native lang g > 

ability, and use of foreign ^ jjras no distinction between 

The list IS typical of many 2o objective to be achieved 

reasons for teaching a second 6 6, foreign civilizations are listed 
Such reasons as the general heading of "aims" 

together with reading . syllabus the mam question is this What 

In examining the content ol 
skills arc required and how muc o 

1 1 2 Speeincatlon ^ r.cation may vary from a 

How specific IS the syllabus I nc acy 
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The Suitabilih of Methods 

few vague cultural objectives to detailed instructions on reading, writing 
and speaking, including lists of words and structures for each skill 
A syllabus may be quite speafic in content but vague in the degree of 
skill required Such terms as “speaking ability” and “abihty to understand 
a foreign speaker” are much too vague to permit quantification 


1 1 3 Justification 

How does the syllabus justify its objectives'^ What reasons does it give 
for the requirements which it specifics'^ 

A syllabus may require skills which are quite useless for the area in 
which It is used It may, for example, for purely traditional reasons, require 
a now e ge of grammar rules which may be traced back to the formal 
study of Latin grammar during the Renaissance (see Ch 5) 


1 1 4 Attainability 

down by the syllabus’ This will 
of^hc Im" ' dme available for foreign-language practice on the abilities 
of the learners, and on the qualifications of the teachers 

unrealistic, requiring unqualified teachers to 
of two of indifferent learners m two hours a week for a penod 

skilled tesrhfi' normally be attempted in other areas by highly 

to!n elememl™ '‘™ ‘"'“''able, some objectives may be restricted 

1930s in the Iln^t h'T primary skills Dunng the 

because an exte' ' ''“ding knowledge became the sole objective 

SrsLeni " »■=“ 87 per cent of secoidao- 

yearsi'or* “ ic a foreign language for a maximum of two 


u SU,T*B11.ITV or MBTHOD TO SYLUxaus 

(rate on the samc^skilir'^'lh^^ objectives of the syllabus’’ Does it concen- 
a spea\m™Low!:r„^^“’ ^y^^us empha- 

the most suitable On the oiK^ t, ^ ^uage, a reading method may not be 
objective, the readmff ex. ♦ ^ band, if the syllabus is limited to a reading 

coiditions ^e most rjr "-’‘hod may, under certain 

The degiee of suTabuTv . '’'u*' “"“"able 
syllabus is specific In th ’ ^ determined only to the extent that the 

■s g’nerali;';'oTspec"fic enS‘,r" -ch.ng, the syllabus 

S to permit any sort of measurement It 
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The Suitability of Methods 
2 2 APTITUDES 

Learners differ m the number and degree of their language learning 
aptitudes, a method may favour some of these more than it does others 
Aptitudes needed m second-language learning involve (1) memoir, 
(2) mutative ability, (3) mtelhgence, (4) personality, and (5) background 


2 2 1 Memory 

A method may favour any one of the three memory types — eye, ear, or 
ZT/ r^ *0 hstenmg material of a 

mnMr ^ wntmg and speaking methods favour the 

onlv tii^ ^ ®se types represent of course only the predominant sense, 
only fte blind and the deaf are all of one type, to the exclusion of the 

skiu'hc'*wn'm^,?.?™*''i' “'““'y ‘yp* “f the learner may well affect the 
staeinc over acquire and also his preference for one sort of 

niton to nrodiiet '' ^ relative proportion of recog- 

Td Ch ?1 l 1 'T ’>* « t'^’y “^ter. (See Ch 4 

with all the language s'kills^'"®'"''' however, may have difficulty 


2 2 2 Iimtahve Ability 

is on?of the^mm sounds and to imitate them with accuracy 

Stage ■" 'turning to speak a second Ian- 

Tone deaf learners sectons favour this apttude of imitaton 

rely heavily on imilai ' ’r°n htvc difficulty with methods which 

y eavily on imitaton of the spoken word , so will bspers and stutterers 

2 2 3 Intelligence 

sive presentaton'than^wili? “ method based on osten- 
language learning intelliae '"•'ffismt one From a point of view of 
The semanSn' i “f ^‘ructural 
rapidly and intuitively ThrstrocS *“ “'“ttSS 
niter and co-ordimt.* rr,^ V™ aspects involve the ability to arrange, 
■ts the learner t“s,udv^ '‘.“’""“eously Tins can be tested by requir- 
Th= reading maS ann”i" an '“S“oge m a limited time 

to the intellectual level r,r 'f method is most obviously related 

se\cn-year-oIds mav have * it is intended A class of 

second language anH v*» ^yond the thousand-word level m the 

WT,tten,nn^oiblX„'o“”rCte" “ 
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Learner and Method 


2.2.4 Personality 

Some personality types leant languages more readily than others. The 
type who works hard but in periodic outbursts of activity, no matter how 
brilliant he is, may be less successful than the regular, routine type of 
learner of average intelligence. 


2.2.5 Background 

Persons with a multi-lingual background of spoken languages may find it 
easier to learn to speak a new language. 

Learners may find a language easy or difficult to understand in so ar as 
it approximates to the phonology, grammar or vocabulary o t eir na ve 
language. A good foundation in the native language may we e an 
advantage. , 

Background also affects the presentation of meaning. Peop e ro® ^ 

ent cultures react differently to the same pictures and si^ations, 
they may contain different cultural meanings for them, or t ® 

pictures may be connected with chains of associations different rom 
intended by the authors. 

2.3 LEVEL 

The suitability of a method to a learner depends on the level he 
reached in his study of the second language. Apart from t e me 
being intended for his scholastic level in years of study, i may 
suited to his real level of attainment. i...* i,» 

What a learner may have been taught is no indication o w • 

If he has covered the first book of a particular course, it 
that he is ready to start the second, even though he teachinc 

marks in the examination at the end of the first 
cannot be built on what the learner knew; it can only be built o 
knows. 

2.4 INTERESTS . . 

To what extent does the content of the course meet the mouves an 
interests of the learners? . will 

If the learner docs not want to Icam the language, c 
probably not succeed in teaching it to him. On the o c . ^ 

no. know what he wants .he language for or 

noquirc, he may still be sufficiently cunous about ‘h' '“ngu £ 
about the country in which it is spoken to develop an i pourje, since 

The degree of interest may vary in different sections of the course. 
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The Suitability of Methods 

the sort of material used m practising speech may not be the same as the 
sort used in reading and writing We must examine separately the elements 
of interest (1) in the hstemng and speaking parts of the course, and (2) in 
the reading and writmg sections 


2 4 1 Listening and Speaking 

Are the situations used in the hstenmg and speaking sections of the 
course those which the learner is likely to find believable'^ Are they situa- 
tions which he can connect with something familiar and useful— the home, 
he family occupations, travel Arc they associated with his purposes in 
learning the language'^ ^ ^ 


2 4 2 Reading and Writing 

Does .t appeal to 

on r, ‘ho deeper the 

quicklv rccih th ^ ond the longer will he remember and more 

Hense hv There may be the appeal of 

as are found in ^ eonflict, competition and incomplete situations such 
earnerfi stones Bu^ different types of 

exaS a re Adolescent b^s, for 

and adventure Oihnr f ^ ““'''osted in stories of mystery 

matter Does the cniir<*^™'? Ptofc factual and informative readmg 
likely to be found in ^^ 1 ? ^ fcadmg matter within the range of interests 
Ch 9 3 2 2) 8''oup of learners for which it is intended’ (See 


suitable for a partalafEToVirorT™“ ‘“'’^'ding whether a method is 

m running wLs ""“"'os It is not the length of the course 

material taught If the lea factor, however, it is the amount of 

not necessarily prcferahle”?ft a week of practice it is 

thousand-word vocabulary h ® three-volume course covering a 

niaterial *7 y a one volume course covering the same 

much timers iMminfany oth P""'“ ‘“hes time, at least as 

instrument If little time can h h ability to play a musical 

suitable method may be the one language learning, the most 

maximum range of meantno minimum learning load and the 

■he sreates. reitiic prSducCy "^'"^6)" 
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Teacher and Method 

Other factors to be considered here are the length, frequency, and 
distribution of periods into which the learning time is divided. If a method 
is used in an elementary school, daily periods of fifteen to twenty minutes, 
preferabiy in the morning, may be the most suitable. For the initial primary 
stages, more periods of short duration may be the most effective division 
of time; whereas the advanced stages may require fewer periods of longer 

duration. u u tt 

In some cases, an intensive course of several hours a day may^ j u 
than an extensive course of a few hours a week over a longer peno . ere 
learning plateaux and saturation points have to be taken into consi era 
tion. 


2.6 SIZE OF GROUP 

This is another important factor affecting the suitability of a ^ 

method suitable for a small class of fifteen learners or less may e un 
able for classes of forty or fifty, and quite impossible for 
than a hundred. For the latter, methods with ® ^ 

audio-visual materials may often be preferable.*'” On the o ” ’ 

teacher may devise techniques whereby a very large group is 
teams of four or five learners, the best teams giving practice o P 
ones. This, however, is not a matter of method but of teaching q 
(see Ch. 14). 

2.7 CULTURE GROUP . 

A method may not be equally suitable for all national and 

grounds. The content may be so unfamiliar as to be Oriental 

the text may not be the type which interests certain cu lures. 

groups, fo? example, have a preference for the picturesque and the 

romantic. 

3. teacher AND METHOD 

A good method can be useless in the hands of a teacher 

how to use it ; a good teacher can be ineffectual wit “ P° ..hna and 

raust therefore examine (1) the suitability of the teacher to the m 

(2) the suitability of the method to the teacher. 

3’1 SUITABILITY OF TEACHERS ,,, 

The suitability of a language teacher is a matter of (I) his language 
(2) his professional skills, and (3) his teaching load. 
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The Suitability of Methods 
3 1 ! Language Skills 

Does the teacher know enough of the language to use the method'^ If the 
method teaches the spoken language and does not include recordings, is 
the teacher s pronunciation atone good enough to serve as a modeP If it 
IS not, the phonetics part of a course and the availability of recordmgs 
may take precedence over other features of the method 
Of course, we should expect the teacher to know the language he is 
teaching But this is not always the case, and it is not a simple either*or 
question It is not sufficient that he should know the language well in order 
language teachers would be native speakers 
wi g er egrees in their own language and its literature Such persons 
have someumes turned out to be not the best teachers of their mother 
Sr/' f ™p 0 rtant .5 a master' of tha 

^ which It IS being taught Someoutstandingele- 

ranpc teachers can never compete with a native speaker in 

a good 

fiuentlv and on ^ niastery of the structure of the language, speak it 
speat^s ^ of fhe best native 


3 1 2 Professional Skills 

on method? Is he clear 

necessary adaptatJs c7thMe«“‘'D^^^^^ 

and assignments'^ prepare drills 

m using thMeMs'he vv'n™*^ ostensive procedures, is the teacher skilled 
Is thf Set's S ‘O'y hts drgruty’ 

from the one at whic-li h training orientated towards a different level 
not mean that he shoulVL^r^^"^ qualifications, this does 

been suggested that fh<. ^t:hing at an elementary level It has even 
experienc'd anVmo\t I “°ne but the most 

"crs, that teachers of begiuMrs'^OTld k“ ’’"“‘’“‘l' ’’=8“” 

good pronunciation an int.m , ^ *^”°w phonetics, have a keen ear, a 

and Its people, and be able ®^^”®tntance with the foreign country 
enthusiasm Onlv maturA « ^ know efficiently and with 

Elementary lauguag” “h *’ 

penod of “penal servitude” t ^ns often been considered as a 

sufficient seniority and reoutannn teacher has acquired 

wants— literature, erammar i ^^^owed to teach what he really 
. S ammar, textual cnticism and the like « 
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Teacher and Method 


3.1.3 Teaching Loads 

Has the teacher the time to use the method? Some methods require more 
preparation than others. The less preparation done y t e me o , 
more will have to be done by the teacher, and the more time will n 
to devote to the preparation of his lessons. But teacheis wi 
hours a day of elementary language teaching may not have su cie 
to prepare each lesson. ^ j* 

The method may be an excellent one and the J ® , 

highly skilled in the teaching and use of the language , ye ^ .. 

be enough time to undertake the amount of lesson prepara ion , 

method requires of the teacher. In such situations a ess per ec 
which does more teaching may be what is needed. 

3.2 SUITABILITY OF METHODS 

The suitability of a method to the skills and teaching load of ^ 
depends on (1) the amount of adaptation it requires for use 
ticular teaching situation. (2) the amount of preparation f 

and (3) the amount of guidance or help which the method gives the 
through the teaching manual or teaching notes. 

3*2.1 Adaptation 

What can the teacher do with the method? How much 

need for the situation in which he has to teach? How adaptable is the 

A method intended for other purposes than the one 

used may be well worth adapting because of its general t g q 

Some methods, however, are more easily ° U is 

characteristics are easy to alter, while others are qui ® 
easier, for example, to take a well-graded 

than it is to take a method with a good presentation and g 

3.2.2 Preparation nerlv 

How much preparation does the method require in ^ jj^g^jjj-ough 

taught? A method relying heavily on the presenta the 

objects, actions and situations may demand P P . amount of 
teacher can handle. Many methods give only a fwctio o of 

practice needed for a mastery of the material 

some methods simply assume that the teacher wi P either un- 

prepare the necessary drills and exercises. These ^ j. janguage 

'billing or unable to realize that the preparation o c 
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» undertaking of vast proportions It is so time-consuming that 
IfrtU'lni’ ' subject have suggested that if teaching is a full-time 

jnine " preparation of exercises 

pcoupn* jjQ^gygj.^ have neither the time nor the competence to 

^ ”rc the right sort of exercises This is a job for the specialist There- 
some teaching situations, the number and vanety of exercises 
*^^’nnllecl by n method may be the deciding factor in its adoption 
^'' Related to this is the question of equipment Some methods, excellent 
though they may be, may require film projectors, tape recorders and other 
gqulpmcnt Are these available to the teacher who is expected to use the 
method? Lack of proper equipment may be a factor jn the choice of one 
method rather than another, so may the willingness or ability of the 
teachers to make use of the equipment available 


3 2 3 Teaching Guidance 

How does the method help the teacher to do the teaehme’ How much 
ClVorthe Z: t"™’ at the 

thfmethod with separak text's forTV'^h'””® “ 

text may coatam t r The teacher's 

more or less elabomt?! '"k *” **’' learner’s book and, m addition, 

quality and amount r'fk appended to each teaching unit The 

W.U 1 a good teacher's b n'k' ^ method 

semi skilled laneuaff^i u elaborate teaching manual may enable 
adequately t.L, to use the method 

lesson Others avoid thic ^ step teaching plans for each 

tive away from the tea ground that they must not take the iniUa- 

only by W^f have been included 

he can mak?bc«efo^ f ‘he assumption that if 

limited that he will weif ^ P^®hably will A teacher’s time may be so 
tion off his Shoulders a^yt^ng which takes the burden of prepara- 
as a prerequ te ZhT ”r 
In evaluatmg teac^nl 

to examine the teaching notes, it is also important 

given Some teachme precision of the instructions 

cision One method for exaw because they lack pre- 

teacher to make the numl^ ^ ^ teacher's book which instructs the 

gmng any mdication whateo«eThow?h" ™"’S' 

instruction makes the teach ^^^h vagueness of 

and unsuitable for the unskihed^**'^^^ superfluous for the skilled teacher, 
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4 TEACHER AND LEARNER 

Although It IS not directly related to the suitability of methods, the prob 
lem of the relationship between teacher and learner is one which must 
eventually be analysed Aside from the general compatibility of the teacher’s 
personality with those of his students, there is the question of the teacher s 
ability to make good language learners out of the persons he is teac mg 
To begin with, it may be necessary to discover and remove certain psyc o- 
logical obstacles to language learning The teacher may have to ma e an 
initial effort, for example, to improve the learner's attitude towards the 
language and the people who speak it It may be necessary for im o 
inculcate in the learner the importance of correctness m oral or wntten 
expression Or the teacher may have to remove a number of in i itions 
which prevent the learner from making what appears to him as a series o 
funny sounds and grimaces There is also the problem of doing away wi 
the fear of being laughed at, either because of these strange soun s or 
because of mistakes m the language „ 

It IS also most important that the teacher create m the c assroo 
sort of climate most conducive to the learning of a foreign 
certain cases, this may be just as important for the success o a ang g 
class as IS the suitability of the method 
We must distmguish, however, between the suitability of ® 

Its use The fact that a method suits a teacher’s quahficaUons doe 
guarantee that it will be used effecuvely The use of a method can y 
examined in the lessons which come from it To get m i ea o 
•tvely a method is used we have to analyse a senes of lessons o 
period of time To facilitate the analysis, tape recording an 
tuay be made of each lesson In fact, this may have to ta e P „](,ne 
method and its teaching materials for the learner Imguis learners 

'Vith an informant and fn cases where neither the teacher "°; ‘he learners 
make use of a textbook or of any sort of matenals prepared i 
IS to the analysis of the lesson, therefore, that we jtion 

What does the analysts of a lesson involve’ It 
or the three basic characterisUcs which all languap 
oiaiic or (1) the Items of language included , (2) 
otade for their teaching, (3) the techniques used to teach 
Itese charactensucs of lesson analysis that the next three chapters 

devoted 



CHAPTER 12 


Lesson Analysis I: The Language 


OUTLINE 


0. INTRODUCTION 

1. ADAPTATION 

1.1 \Vhal is added? 

1.2 What is omitted? 

1.3 What is changed? 

2. exploitation 

2.1 Formal Analysis 

2.1.1 Listing 

2.1.2 Tabuhating 

2.2 Semantic Analysis 

2.2.1 Delimitation of Items 

2.2.2 Determining Semantic Relations 

2.2.3 Grouping into Teaching Points 

2.2.4 Ordering the Points 



Lesson Analysis I The Language 

0 INTRODUCTION 

A distinction has already been established between the ai lount of teaching 
done by the text and the amount done by the teacher Two teachers may 
use the same text in entirely different ways, and each to a different extent, 
both in what the text teaches and the way it teaches it. We first consider 
what use the teacher makes of the text To what extent is the language of 
the method (1) adapted, and (2) exploited? 

1 adaptation 

^ forms (1) something may be 

, ( ) some mg may be omitted, and (3) something may be changed. 

1 1 WHAT IS ADDED'> 

rrequ'em°and“avaikbr‘’‘‘“‘“"! ''°™ of 

be structural items ‘'®*‘o“' "ords, the least justifiable are likely to 

learning of aU othfrt^c ^'*'^'** "’’PO'''®"' factor, smee it alters the 

fifteen nouns and five strL^™’’*'’ "'0*°'* 
nouns to thLe he eithc “Other ten 

per Item or will have t creases the relative amount of learning time 
th«-lternat^^^^^^^^^^^ time required Which of 

into sentence™ ilhtthrSs'taulh^^^^^^ oombmed 

recurrence in subsequent lessons arrangements made for their 

forgotten*^ Does the addihnn / 

For example, if a word IiVa involve the teaching of others’ 

the preposition at or for and ®dded, it may involve the addition of 

In making additions ha« »i, or /ooA: /hr something 

■ "“ber taken such things into account’ 

1 2 WHAT IS OMITTED’ 

Anything omitted reduces the , 

does so depends on what is o extent to which it 

structural items makes the ® general rule, the omission of 

If the teacher omits an item from'fl.““°\“' '“'"“S 
sure to omit it, not onlv m nr, t ”* method, however, he must make 
y one lesson but m all subsequent lessons Other- 
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wise, the learner is up against unknown items which the method assumes 
he knows. 


1.3 WHAT IS CHANGED? 

Items may be grouped differently or arranged in different sequences. Some 
things may be taught earlier ; some later. The problem facing the teacher 
who teaches an item earlier than does the text he is using is that of making 
sure that it is not forgotten by the time it comes up in the text. He has also 
the problem of seeing that it can be absorbed by the structures which have 
been or are being taught. ' • i, * 

If, on the other hand, the teacher postpones an item taught m the text, 
he is faced with the task of continually eliminating it from the method 
until he reaches the point where he decides to introduce it. 


2. EXPLOITATION 

Some methods exploit their possibilities more than others. A method, 
chosen for its excelience, may nevertheless rely heavily on the teacher lor 
its maximum effectiveness in use. . , 

The potentialities of a method may be both formal and seman i . 
order to exploit these, the teacher must know what they are. He can ao 
so only through a formal and semantic analysis of the items “ 

the method does not supply such an analysis, he will have to o s o 

2.1 FORMAL ANALYSIS 

In order to get the most out of the method, it is important for the teacher 
to know which forms (phonological, grammatical, and lexica ) ar g , 
and how much can be said with them. To find this out he nee s ( ) 
items included, and (2) tables of their use in the structures taught. 

2.1.1 Listing 

If the method does not supply a list of items taught in 
they appear, the teacher will have to make his own. or e 
*nakc any sort of analysis, he must know what is taught an 

taught. ^ 

Using the text and the teaching manual as guides, the 
'>y making separate but parallel lists for the ® rmresents 

vocabulary in the order in which the items appear. Each >tcm p s 
a potenUal teaching point. Once completed, the lists tell him what the 

method teaches and the order in which it is taught. ,vhich nre- 

The lists will not, however, show to what extent material which pre 
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cedes can help to teach the material which follows This can be done for 
the forms of the language by making cumulative tables of all the structures 
and the items which fit into them Some teachers require the learners 
themselves to do this as the course proceeds 


2 12 Tabulating 

In order to be able to exploit the method fully, the teacher must know 
what he has to teach with, and what can be said with what is taught In 
other words, he must have some idea of the semantic productivity of the 
lesson he happens to be teaching (see Ch 10 2 11) 

This will give the raw matenal necessary to introduce, present and 
driU each new teaching point effectively To get an idea of the language 
e as to teach with, the teacher must put the known vocabulary into the 
new patterns (sentence, clause and phrase structures) and the new voca- 

a series of tables from 

sentahn sense-mabng sentences he needs for the pre- 

sentaUon and drill of the new teaching points 

(0 Known Vocabulary mto New Patterns 

leachernmr taught is the x is on the y The 

pattern Ld ‘■’at take this place m the 

The result is a t w t ■‘"P'™ words which can take the final position 
he result is a table which might look something hke this 


known 

WORDS 


NEW PATTERN 


The 

X 

book 

IS on 

the 

Y 


pen 

pencil 

watch 

key 

chalk 

brush 



table 

shelf 

floor 

seat 

book 


KNOWN 

WORDS 


tences for the preJentatmn T ^ number of sen- 

her have been taught, one can mv, your, his, 

subsututing them for’the arn^if !a ^ number of sentences by 

>n the above pattern 
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(ii) New Words into Known Patterns 

Suppose that the new words to be taught are door, window, roof, wall, 
ceiling, station, hospital, restaurant, and post-office. A list is made of the 
patterns already taught (this is x, Tm going to the x, etc.), and as many 
as possible of the new words are fitted in. 


NEW 

WORDS 


KNOWN PATTERN 


This 


door 

window 

roof 

is the 

wall 

ceiling 

That 


station 

hospital 



restaurant 

post-office 


KNOWN PATTERN 


I am 


You 

are 


He 

She 

is 

going to the 

It 




door 

window 

roof 

wall 

ceiling 

station 

hospital 

restaurant 

post 'Office 


NEW 

WORDS 


In some patterns, known words may be combined with new ones . 


known! 

WORDS 1 


KNOWN PATTERN 


[The 

picture 

ny 

is on the 

wall I 
ceiling 1 
roof 11 

L_ 

cat 

^ 


NEW 

WORDS 
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or, more elaborately : 


known pattern 


Known Words 


man 

•Die 

taxi 


Mrs. Smith 
Mr. Smith 

He 

She 

It 


The 

taxis 


Mr and Mrs. Smith 
My bags 
We 
You 
They 


door 

window 

station 

hospital 

restaurant 

post-office 


and known word!^*"^ ^ structure word, both the known patterns 


known phrase structure 


new 

STRUCTURE 

WORD 



the 

box 


my 

drawer 

IN 

your 



his 

pocket 






KNOWN 

WORDS 
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And this : 


KNOWN SENTENCE AND PHRASE STRUCTURE 


§g 

OH 

zg 

Z Q 
WZ 


I 

am 




Q 

Pi 


You 



the 

knife 



We 

They 

are 

putting 

my 

your 

pen 

book 

\ 

IN 

my 

your 

He 


his 

pencil 

t 

his 

She 



her 

watch 


her 

The woman 

is 






That man 
Tom 



their 

key 




box 

drawer 

bag 

pocket 


With tabks such as these in front of him, the teacher sees at a glance 
the possibilities of using the known to teach and dnll the unknown. 

2.2 SEMANTIC ANALYSIS 

For the semantic exploitation of a method, a differen a y 
sary. If the teacher is to use the meaning of one item to teach dnU 
reinforce the mearving of others, (1) he will have to now w • „ 

semantically separate! that is, he will have to delimit the various meani^s 
(2) he wiU have to know the relation between the meaning of one ik” “ 
Ihit oi^nother; this will permit him (3) to group the ^ 

points, and (4) to evaluate and arrange them in the order y 

Ik best taught. All, little or none of this may already have been done y 
the method ; much of it may have to be done by the teacher. 

2.2.1 Delimitation of Items 

This operation may start from the list of fo™* ‘ U ca“ 

the list gives only the forms taught, however, and not the meaning , 

ESir .. .. “S 

form has been used. The list may for examp^ 

on in the fourth lesson; in order to «P> ‘ ® femporal sense (on 
know whether its spatial sense (on tn ) 

June 23rd), or both, have been or arc being taught. 

2.2.2 Determining Semantic Relations 

Once all the meanings of all thkh! For example, if the 

which can be used to help teach and drill wnicn. 
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temporal sense of on has been taught, it can be used for drill in the use of 
the days of the week (on Friday), or vice versa 


2.2 3 Grouping into Teaching Points 

When the semantic relations of all items are known, they can then be 
divided into teaching points made of simple items or of groups of items 
wtach inter teach one another For example, the relation between on and 
IS one of opposition If both words occur together at the same level, 
ey may e grouped together into a single teaching point since the mean- 
ing of one helps to teach the meamng of the other by exclusion There 
may be a number of such pairs, one of which excludes the other lo-from, 

Ints-lhat, put-lake, up-doKn 

hand, items of vocabulary may be grouped together 
eh^r some common semantic characteristic Foi example, table, 

thev ™ grouped into a single teaching point because 

de4 of <>»* depends, of course, on the 

beme tautrht k? structure word on is 

sent the onlv'sn the words which repre* 

Tny this item, since 

any number of known objects can be placed on them 

2 2 4 Ordering the Points 

m the lesson ®^tablished, the order id which they appear 

relauve imoortancp n ^ determined This may depend on their 

For example the semanUc or forma! relations between them 

chair, shelf and floor 'that ^oes^ important a point than table, 

as the first point m tbV u mean, however, that it has to appear 

up to the stage where oriTi surfaces have been included 

have to precede on far m ° oduced, table, chair, shelf and floor may 
All •Coup'td'Z'’' T”" -= "“ded to teach if 

thoroughly or parUallv hv rt, •“'^hing points may have been done 

teacher It 1 ^^ » “"y have to be done by the 

It IS done by the methnH ° a analysis to determine how much of 

Once th=^eacW o to be done 

teacher must then decide hr.« determined and grouped, the 

sketchy or elaborate it mav hi ** ^ 

may be entirely original or faken wl'* ** 

It has to exist, since he has to method , but 

It It IS this decision, this 

chiDg plan, that we now analyse 
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Lesson Analysis II: The Plan 


OUTLINE 

0. INTRODUCTION 

1. OBJECTIVES 

1.1 Level 

1.2 Type 

1.3 Skills 

1.4 Teaching Points 

2. PROCEDURES 

2.1 Equipnfcnt 

2.2 Preparation of Learner 

2.2.1 Psychological 

2.2.2 Linguistic 

2.3 Presentation 

2.3.1 Forms 

2.3.2 Meanings 

2.4 Guidance 

2.4.1 Comprehension 

2.4.2 Production 

2.5 Habit Formation 

2.5.1 Expression Drills 

2.5.2 Content Drills 

2.6 Application : Expanding the Context 

2.6.1 Conversation 

2.6.2 Extensive Reading 

2.7 Checking-up and Summing-up 

3. ORDER 

3.1 Order of Items 

3.2 Order of Skills 

3.3 Order of Procedures 

4. PROPORTION 

4.1 Proportioning the Items 

4.2 Proportioning the Skills 

4.3 Proportioning the Procedures 
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0 INTRODUCTION 


Language-teaching efficiency may be examined by analysmg a senes of 
lesson plans over a period of time Even a superficial analysis of the lesson 
plans can tell us the procedures of presentation, the predominance of skills, 
and the frequency of reviews It can tell us how much teaching is done by 
the teacher and how much by the method, what the teacher has omitted 
or added to the text, and the extent to which he exploits his matenal 
The first thing in analysmg a teaching plan is to ask who made it and 
for what purpose Does it come entirely from the teacher or partly from 
the teaching manual, or from a senes prepared by another teacher? 

The nature of the lesson plan will depend on the sort of lesson, the 
length of the lesson and the level of teaching. There are three sorts of 
essons informative, affecUve. and practical All of these may appear as 
language teaching, which can be informative when the lesson is about the 
anguage, its grammar or evolution, affective when it appreciates the 
‘t teaches people to use the language It is 
tms ast sort of lesson which concerns us here It is a sort which necessanly 

,lv ^ of learner participation, and the more participa- 

tion involved, the more planmng required 

C4)^proponioa^ objectives, (2) procedures, (3) order, and 


I OBJECTIVES 

Sihmf ^ according to (1) the level of 

and r4lthl (3) the language skills used 

and (4) the teaching points presented ^ ^ 

1 1 LEVEL 

often a lessorolL^m Is it suitable for this level? Quite 

appropriate for’^begmners ' ‘“‘''anced learners but not at all 


1 2 TYPE 

lesson ^ devoted°to outline? This depends on whether the 
correctmg bad habits i”^'^ material, revising old material, or 

look very much like leLus for although they may 

material ^ hegmners, may cover a great deal more 
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1 3 SKILLS 

If the lesson is not to be about the language, its literature, or culture. 
It will have to present one or more of the four pnmary language skilh— 
listening, speakmg, reading and wntmg Which of these are included in 
the plan’ Some plans may be limited to only one, there are plans for 
reading lessons or conversation lessons, for example A lesson plan may 
be limited to one aspect of a single skill, it may be a plan for a lesson m 
pronunciation and may be further limited to the identification o e 
relevant sounds 

1 4 TEACHING POINTS 

What Items are taught and how are they grouped m the plan’ What sort 
are they-phonetio, lexieal, structural’ How many are there’ A lesson 
which teaches ten structure words in a half-hour period wj e more 
diffieult than one which teaches ten concrete nouns in the same time 


2 PROCEDURES 

A lesson plan necessanly involves a number of teaching proce ures 
Each of these may include a variety of different activities There are some 
fundamental ones, however, that one might expect to find in any comp e 

Tangiage lesson plans include (1) A list of equipment, (2) procedures 
for pr^anng the learner, (3) presentation of the teaching pomt, 4 
guidance of the learner m his first attempts, ( 5 ) habit formauon, (6) 
apphcation of language items taught, and (7) a fina c ec ing up 
summing-up Which of these procedures docs the plan under analy 
include’ 

2 1 EQUIPMENT 

Does the plan include a hst of equipment which the teacher wi ° 

present and drill the items in the teaching point’ If he is “'"S -hiects 
procedures of presenting meamng, is there an ordered list of all objects 

or models he needs to get the meaning of the new point across 
Of course, the matenals listed depend on both the “f 

the type of drills included in the plan Some drills may require , 

word-strips, film-stnps, or recordings ■ r it 

The list of equipment may be placed at the head of the plan since 
must be consulted before the lesson begins 

2 2 PREPARATION OF LEARNER 

A. learner who knows what he has to do and is well dispose 
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gives a better performance than one who does not know what to expect 
In language learning, the preparation of the learner has to be (1) psycho- 
logical, and (2) linguistic 


2 21 Psychological Preparation 


It IS important to prepare the mind of the learner for the lesson and the 
teaching point it includes It is first of all necessary to attract his attention 
to what is being taught In some cases it is possible m a few sentences to 
fill his imnd with examples of the importance, agreeableness and facihty 
of what he IS going to be taught Is there anything at the start of the plan 
that is meant to attract the learner's attention either to the new point or to 
something which leads to it? 


It may simply be an indication of some action, either by the teacher 
or y a designed to attract attention For example, if the teaching 

"“"^hcr might begin by collecting some of the 
of >>ooks-with the intention later 

onestinn wi, the learners to return them in answer to the 

IS mere’'! m °^h ^ >» •!>' sequence 

flomoThvZ '='5“' >>>’ P“‘'”g bool' ™ 

boor or by asking one of the learners to do so 


2 2 2 Linguistic Preparation 

vocabtCes'” naTve ® peXr's ' >=bming-in exploiting limited 

preparation for ^^ocuments— there is the more specific 

Items already taught InheT*""® showing its relation with the 

drill the new * known material is to be used to present and 

this material is and th '^•11 have to be reminded of what 

Once the teach ! ha. m 

diatcly buildme a bridae f' Iramcrs, he may start immc- 

new point which he is f already been taught to the 

above introduction whereVlLr^^^ For example, starUng from the 
he the following bridge leadin.» 

S trading to the presentation of war 

2 Sr®P'“»~''-«o-,ask Where’S my hookV 

4 Class Where’s my book? 

5 Point to table and say slowlv 

6 Point to floor and say slowlv 

^ J It ivoj on the floor 
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In this case, the new teaching point, was, first appears in Number 6 above 
and is based on a knowledge of Numbers 1 to 5, which form a bridge to 
the new point. If this bridge does not exist in the minds of the learners, it 
is up to the teacher to build it; if it is not strong enough, it is up to him to 
strengthen it. For if the learners are still struggling with is, they will not 
easily master or will be. If they do not know Jt is on the table they can 
hardly be expected to use this sentence as a means of learning It was on the 
table. The teacher may have to re-teach or review all the words {on, where, 
etc.) in the first five sentences before he can go on to the new point in the 
sixth. He may have to go over his old lesson plans for these points and 
have them ready in case he needs them. 

But he will first have to analyse the meaning of the new point and see 
how it could be linked to or made to depend on something which has 
already been taught. Just as the above use of was depends on a knowledge 
of IS (since the past assumes a knowledge of the present), so the plural 
assumes the singular ; part depends on the names of things that have 
parts; high and low, long and short, on the names of things that can be 
high or low, long or short. 

2.3 PRESENTATION 

How are the forms and meanings of the new point to be presented? 


2.3.1 Forms 

Which forms are to be taught, the spoken form, the written form, or both? 
Are these presented in context or in isolation? 

Any new form of a language, spoken or written, must have a model. 
What is this model to be? If the form is to be spoken, is the teacher to rely 
on his own pronunciation, or is he to use recordings? If, in ad ition to e 
spoken form, the written form is to be presented, is it to be shown before, 
after or at the same time? How is the written form to be Orst 
with flash-cards, word-strips, film-strips, or on the blackboard. {See t-h. 
8 : 1 . 2 . 2 .) 


2.3.2 Meanings 

What procedures are to be used to get the meanings across to the learner— 
the learner’s own language, objects, actions, situaUons, pictures, or ^e 
words he already knows? How many of these procedures are used? (See 

Ch. 8: 2.) ■ ^ r 

If the new point is a new pattern, does the teaeher present it by meims of 
words already known? These words will be found in the analysis he h 
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previously made for each of the teaching points (See Ch 12 2 1.2 ) If the 
new point is a word, he may present it by means of known patterns, the 
possibilities of which he can find m the tables which were the results of 
the same analysis By means of what is known, he is thus able to make 
the meamng and form of the new pomt clear 

He may decide to present important points such as structural words in 
more than one way, and follow up with a number of useful examples, so 
as to give the learners the idea that they are learning something of im- 
portance 

In making his plan, the teacher hsts what he and the learners are going 
to do and say durmg the presentation Keeping the above example of was, 
here is one teacher’s plan for presenting it 


Equipment Books, pencils, watches and other objects the names for which 
are known to the learners 


DO 

1 Put book on the floor, and ask 

2 Encourage class to respond 

3 Take the book off the floor, put it on 
the table, and ask 

4 Gass 

5 Point to table and say slowly 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Point to floor and say slowly 
Put pencil on the table and ask 
Gass 

Now take ,t off the table, and put ,t 

on a seat and ask 

Gass 

Point to the pencil on the seat and sav 
Point to the table and say slowly 
Put watch on the table and ask 
Gass 

^t watch m pocket and ask 
Gass 

^t hand over pocket and say slowly 
Point to the table and say ^ ^ 


SAY 

Where s my book‘d 
It’s on the floor 

Where’s my book’’ 

It’s on the table 
Yes It’s on the table 
It IS on the table 
It war on the floor 
Where’s my pencil? 

It’s on the table 

Where s my penciP 
It’s on the seat 
It is on the seat 
It was on the table 
Where’s my watch? 

It’s on the table 
Where’s my watch’’ 

It’s m your pocket 
Yes It is in my pocket 
It was on the table, etc 


2 4 GUIDANCE 

ncccssa^for'C"o‘taow tha" h'c.s'" '“'=*""8 

Mth a rcahzauon that he is aWc ° u ‘"® ““c “fr 

bad habits arc to be avoided Ihn fi f 

o. the first efforts of the learner must be care- 
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fully guided, both for (1) comprehension of the teaching point and (2) its 

production What IS there in the plan that takes care of this*’ 

Guidance may take the form of checking comprehension and guiding 
production 


241 Comprehension 

Comprehension may be checked (i) by asking the learner to point to some- 
thing, (u) to do something, (m) to answer a question, or (iv) to explain 
m his own language Which of these procedures is used? 


2 4 2 Production 

If the lesson includes oral or written production of the new ‘caching 
point, does the plan make room for a try-out of the new pom un er e 
supervision of the teacher? Is enough time allowed for this’’ 

After the learners have been taught the meaning and expression of the 
new teaching point, they try using it themselves at their own spee in or er 
to get the feel of it For example, continuing the above sequence for the 
presentation of was 


1 Pomt and say 

2 Ask 

3 Answer question 

4 Ask the class 

5 Let the class answer 

6 Ask 

7 Qass 

8 Ask 

9 Answer question 

10 Ask class 

11 Qass 

12 Ask class 

13 Qass 

14 Ask 

15 Ansv^er question 

1 6 Ask class 

17 Class 

18 Ask class 

19 Qass 


My watch was on the table 
Where was my watch? 

It was on the table 
Where was it? 

It was on the table 
Where is it? 

It’s m your pocket 
Where was my pencil? 

It was on the table 
Where was it? 

It was on the table 
Where is it? 

It s on the seat 
Where was my book? 

It was on the floor 
Where was it? 

It was on the floor 
Where is it? 

It s on the table, etc 


Such sequences are designed to pve the ebss confidence that they can 
use the nevt ssord or pattern correctly, though perhaps hesitatingly 
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2 5 HABIT FORMATION 

Any language teaching plan must take into account the fact that a language 
IS a system of habits What provision is there in the plan, therefore, for 
converting what is taught into a habit^ Language habits include (1) ex- 
pression, as in the case of pronunciation, and (2) content, as in the use of 
the right words in a given situation 

2 5 1 Expression Drills 

Formal habits may be developed in the use of (i) the spoken forms, and 
(ii) the written forms 


(i) Spoken Forms 

Although the class may now be able to give correct formal responses, they 
ill not yet have mastered the teaching point Drills are needed to make 
rhythm, and mtonation natural and fluent Dnils 
fal ation and catenation, rhythm and intonation, and pattern 

W Articulation and Catenation Drills 

articulation and catenation features connected with 
mieht show nnHH II ° *he above example, this part of the lesson 

IVAS It? Or m ” Strong form in such sentences as Where 

hoj on the tahf» S *he weak form m such sentences as // 

the drills mav h '“P too much time m the teaching point, 

;”h lh,c h",. ^>^0 dnll any d.LuIt 

sounds mth which the learners may be having difficulty 


(b) Rhythm and Intonation Drills 

teaching point and **'' '^*'5''*'“ 'he intonation of the new 

Pt^erah, wtnTit m:sS;“‘“"^ 

'h.s.sthelrw&~^^^^^ '» »= a new sentence structure, 
be dnilcd For rhythm and intonation patterns might 

the teacher makes the ’ * ^ required to repeat m chorus as 

thu same rhythm and mtonlhragrrnTBgam*^' wording, while using 


Teacher 

Class 

Teacher 

Class 


It was m the room 
It was In the room 
It was on the floor 
It was on the floor, etc 
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So as to make sure not to make any rhythm or intonation changes from 
one sentence to the next, the teacher might indicate in his teaching notes a 
rhythm and intonation which is both natural and simple. If rhythm and 
intonation, however, is the subject of the course, the point of the drill 
might be to keep the same words and structures and to change the rhytiim 
or intonation in response to changing situations signalled by the teacher. 

If the teacher has recordings spaced for repetition, this mi^t be the 
time to bring them into the plan. Group singing and oral reading might 
also come in at this point. 

(c) Pattern Drills : 

The purpose of this type of drill is to lead the learner to pronounce the 
new teaching point not only correctly but also independently. It is the 
same sort of chorus repetition as the above rhythm drill except that 
the teacher gives only the variation, and the class, the complete form. For 
example : 

I. 

Teacher: It was on the floor. 

Class: It was on the floor. 

Teacher: Table. 

Class: It was on the table. 

Teacher: Seat. 

Class: It was on the seat, etc. 


Teacher: It was in the box. 

Class: It was in the box. 

Teacher: Drawer, 

Class: It was in the drawer. 

Teacher: Water. 

Class: It was in the water, etc. 


To prepare such pattern drills, the teacher simply refers to his andysis 
and draws up a list of known words which can fit into the pattern being 
drilled. (See Ch. 12: 2.1.) 


(ii) Written Forms 

These include drills in the reading and wriUng of letters, words and 
sentences. 


(a) Letter Drills ; 

If some of the learners are not able to read the alphabet or ^ave 

different alphabets, the teacher may have to give them a special course m 
recognizing letters and words. 
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After learning to read, the first thing that the learner must knovf in order 
to write IS to be able to shape the letters He may already have learned to 
do this in his own language, but if he has not, it must be taken into 
account m the plan 

(b) Word Drills 

In order to read and write, the learner must develop habits of recognizing 
words and of spelling them correctly These skills may be practised through 
copying and spelling drills like word-alternation, word-completion, and 
word-buildmg (see Ch 9 4 2 1) 

Once the learner can shape letters, the teacher may give him some 
practice in both language and penmanship by making him copy sentences 
w 1 C e is able to read The teacher may also make him copy substitution 
a es, especially those which he is attempting to memorize Later the 
amer may be asked to copy material which he has already memorized, 
this IS a sort of auto-dictation 

r hterate adult who has started by reading phonetic 
as a^n’pitprri/*^ phonetic senpt into ordinary spelling may be used 

to use the hi-f *** car-traming If the teacher is going 

going to put on it°^^^' include in his plan an outhne of what he is 

(c) Sentence Drills 

cxtreIwra?dfctetfora''ndT''"® sentences may be developed through such 
prefer to . 8 4 2 2) A teacher may 

more harm th^^ ^ sparingly, however, since it may sometimes do 
learner is thoroimhi” decide to use only material with which the 

no mistakes are mad ^n* prepared beforehand that 

value as drills ^ °‘ctations which are full of mistakes are of little 

2 5 2 Content Drills 

nouncc^t flucml^inVnum^^"**r teaching point and can pro- 

leam to use it as an automat^^ sentence patterns, they still have to 
this point, therefore, the appropriate situations At 

drills, drills which force th 8*’'® the class a number of situation 

response to certain s.tuat.oiL I'Pclung POi“‘ 

knowTi, for examni/. . ’ ® *n contrast with something already 

•he plural ”,h S:e M„;mar"‘"^'"' '''* 

Sttuauon drrlls force the Icamar use the new pent to convey mean- 
JS2 
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ing. Conveying meaning in a language may be done in (i) speech, or (n) 
writing. 

(i) Speech 

A learner may be given practice in speaking the language through the use 
of actions, pictures, and speech. Which of these are included in the 
plan? 


(a) Speech through Actions : j ■„ j .1 

Practice in speech may be developed through look-and-say drills, do-and- 
say drills, and action games. These drills involve the creation of situabons 
the response to which makes the learners use the words and patterns 
covered in the form drills while combining the new teaching pomt with 
what they have already been taught. The number and range of these com- 
binations will be found in the analysis already made of the possibihties of 
the teaching point (Ch. 12: 2.1.2). To continue with the same illustrahon 
of the teaching of was. suppose that the analysis reveals that among other 
known patterns into which was can fit are the patterns where was the 
X? and IT WAS IN (on, at) THE x. The analysis will also show a number of 
words that can take the place of X, such words as book, table, seat, pen, 
pencil, key, knife, watch. This information would permit the teacher to 
devise the following situation drill for ivaj; 

1. Collect different objects the names of which have already been taught— a 
pen, a pencil, a book, a knife, a key, a watch, etc. 

2. Put them in various places — in a drawer, in a bag, in a ox, 
on a table, on a seat, etc. 

3. Ask the class where each is ; 

Where’s the key? It's in the bag. 

Where’s the knife? Class: It’s in the Jtiw'r 

4. Now collect all the objects and put them on the table. Ask the class where 
they are now, and where they were: 

Where’s the key? Class: It’s on the table. 

Where was it? Ctes.- It was in the bag. 

5. Ask the learners to do the asking. 

Or suppose the teaching point is what. The above objects ^ ^ 
in the saL places; but instead of asking where they ^ 

were, each iLmer takes his tun. in asking the ^ha 1 on (or m) 
what: What’s on the table? XVhafs in the drawer? Whats in the bag? 
(For further examples of speech drills through acuons, f'? A.) 

The large number of drills neeessaty to convert 
habit may result in boredom and in failure to mamtam the amount 
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attention needed for learning If there is danger of this happening, the 
teacher may find it necessary to bring a few language games into the plan 
The sort of games needed are those which raise the interest of the class 
while giving them practice in using the new teaching point in response to 
changing situations To continue our above example of the teaching of 
Hoj, ere is a game which might follow after a number of ordinary situation 


Guessing Game for Drilling IV AS 

1 Have cards put in different parts of the room to represent the different 
parts of a town— station, post office, etc 

2 Ask one of the learners to leave the room 

3 Go to one of the above places 

4 Return and call the learner back inlo the room 

«rthrV^ 'h' teacher went Other learners 

6 Ou s e ■•WherewasMr X’" 

a."offl=remV" He was 

’ we's, naTarl^”? ‘’““L'®" S““s has to replace the 

gacssmg learner, leave the room, and return to do the guessing 

As an additional example, here is a game for the drilling of ivAnr 
Oueismg Game for Dnllmg WHAT 

complete co'ilechon of objSs"m'e"n ^ 

Put them m a box ofaZg ““S"' 

the girl lake turns in oull.nL h, a* cannot sec them The boy and 

hag, concealing it in fte haL and 

Each learner takes his tnr ’ ®skmg each learner to guess what it is 

■ P-tner sla ' ; “nd P-=tlure 

2 ^c boy the co'^ner a[ks tarn 
■> The Class asks him 
4 He guesses 

3 IS right he takes the obiecl 
6 The boy m ihc corner shows ih,. . 

The learner must now face the eirl m ,h. 
comer and go ihrouph ihe. ^ ^ ^ . 

I The girl ,n L comefast IT 

Q . What’s in my hand‘d 

What’s in her hand'' 


What’s m my hand'' 
What’s in his hand'' 
It’s a key 

What 5 in your hand'' 

It’s a book 
c opposite 


-- ••• njw wurni 

^ The class asks him 
10 He guesses 
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11. If he is right he keeps the object. 

If he is wrong he must ask : 

12. The girl in the comer shows the object 
and says what it is: 


What’s in your hand? 
It’s a pencil, etc. 


The learner with the greatest number of objects wins the 

Some games may be presented as team games. These sometimes appeal 
to the competitive instincts of certain age-groups. Do language games 
such as these appear in the teaching plan? (For further examples of 
language games involving action, see Appendix B.) 

Many sUuations, however, cannot be produced in the classroom .^ers 
cannot be changed rapidly enough to make them use u • 

where the use of pictures and film strips may be mcorpora ed nto he 
plan. Some textboL supply a series of numbered pietures. each showing 
a diherent situation. 

(b) Speech through Pictures : 

Pictures of objects, actions, and situations may be shown and the learners 
may be asked to describe them or answer j Hrawines 

Different drills may be used with picture-cards, Some of 

wall-pictures, flannel-boards, picture books, ams and film p . 
these may be used in picture-games as well. (See Appendixes A and B and 

Ch. 9; 2.2.4.) 

(c) Speech through Speech : u -t 

The stimulus used to make the learner speak may, of ° nractice 

usual one, speech itself. The learner may be g"''" .P matchinuand 

through question-and-answer drills, conversion completion, matching 

substitution drills. (See Ch. 8: 2.2 and Appendix A.) 


(n) Writine 

^ . • j Ml o ir CO what sort? Practice m wnting 

Docs the plan include writing drills. If so, 

may be given through actions, pictures, and texts. 


(a) Written Action Drills : 

These include all drills whereby the “hVe"th 

down what he secs. They may be of the do-f"d-wnte W^.^wh^ 
learner describes actions he has just performe , 
tjpe, where he describes the actions of others (sec App 
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(b) Wntten Picture Drills 

These are similar to the speech-through picture drills (see above), but 
instead of saying what he sees the learner wntes it down (see Appendix A) 

(c) Written Textual Drills 

Practice m writing may be provided through texts which have been either 
written on the blackboard, duplicated by the teacher, or supplied in the 
workbooks of the course These include drills m sentence modification, 
sentence composition and paragraph writing (see Ch 9 4 3) 

Wntten exercises on the teaching point might be given either as class 
work or as homework These exercises may range from filling in blanks to 
wnting compositions, depending on the level One possible exercise for 
Kflj at the blank-filling level is to contrast it with is and later with were, 
are, and am For example 

IS, WAS and AM 

1 He here now 

2 She here yesterday 

3 The table m this room now 

4 1 at my table now 

5 It there last night etc 

2 6 APPLICATION EXPANDING THE CONTEXT 

In order that the new teaching point may become part of his usable 
language, it is important for the learner to get a feeling for the spoken 
and wntten contexts in which what he has learned is normally used Its 
use will therefore have to be expanded beyond the limited contexts of the 
dnlls 

After the learners are able to use the new teaching point automatically 
in response to the right situations, the teacher may decide to give them 
practice m using it within the wider, more natural contexts of everyday 
conversation, reading and writing 

Does the plan make provision for expanding the context through (1) 
conversation, or (2) extensive reading*^ 

2 6 1 Comersation 

The new teaching point may be linked with contexts of everyday conversa- 
tion This may, for example, be done through the learning and dramatiza- 
tion of model dialogues The model dialogue may first be studied m class 
as a senes of phonetic and pattern drills (see above), perhaps with the 
aid of recordings The memorizing process may then be completed at 
home Next day the dialogue may be dramatized in class 
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If dialogues are ,ntercL^™rd vocabulary of the 

compose his own*^ Do they difficult to write than the more 

class’ Elementary dialogues at® structure increase, so does the 

advanced ones, for as the natural, everyday conversation 

produchvity, and hence the possibihues tor nar 

2 6 2 Extensive Readmg , ^aading By thus 

It may be decided to expand t e , jexts, the new point becomes all 
being associated with a wide vane y This may be achieved 

the more meanmgful and all the ea the new teaching point, 

through the use of reading material 6 

and wntten within the learner s ''““““^nislied at home, or it may be 
The readmg may be started m c taught, the learners. 

done enbrely at home If the ques i Questions on the reading 
for homework, may be asked to prepare questions 

27 CHECKINO-UP AND SUMMING-UP tulaUon of the Items 

Does the plan mclude a section ® v.giyne the extent to which the 

ties which may have arisen’ mav be important, since both the 

Although this section may be >t m y impressions 

summing up of a point and the ® i-out the lesson 
with which It has been connected thro g ,hurefore. the teacher may 
Before going on to the next ‘"6 teaching this one 

want to find out whether or not he h uP how well 

From the oral responses already given h y^ necessary for him to 
the class has mastered the new pom , i ^nmers at random, he may 

have a rapid, final check Picking uons or situauons the response 
present them orally with a example 

to which includes the new teaching point 

Teacher Where was my watch Tom’ 

Tom 11 was m your pocket 
Teacher Where was my book Jane 

Jane It was on the fioor, etc ,„undinRS to find out 

He may thus, in a short time, make “"“"'knowledge of the new point 
the percentage of the class with a sufficed Uo 
From time to time, he may, o .’fjgr the class They may gi 

tests which he can collect, correct, an ..-rhmc needed, and determm 
him some idea of the sort of remedial teaching 
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what his next lesson plan will be He must not wait until improperly 
mastered teaching points become unchangeable habits 

3 ORDER 

Teaching plans may differ considerably in the order in which their con- 
stituent parts are arranged This applies to (1) the items presented, (2) the 
skills taught, and (3) the procedures used 


3 1 ORDER OF ITEMS 

Two plans teaching the same items may present them m a different order 
Fot example, if they include presentation of the structure words on and 
ojj, one p an may represent and drill on with 1able~she!f-floor, then present 
q^an ri it similarly , whereas the other plan might have both on and 
off presented and drilled together, as opposites 

3 2 ORDER OF SKILLS 

iLdme and" arranged in the plan? Some teachers present 

ler thelR " '‘““"“S “<* 'Paahtng first because they con- 

sider them the most active and often the most useful 

3 3 ORDER OF PROCEDURES 

in the orde^rff * arranged’ The most important differences 

ptct orirn ■" with content and =x- 

Spressmn be^^rr " Some plans may put 

expression before meaning (content), some, after 

however,’’[rstartSrr ‘‘'1“”'* meaning later There is an advantage, 
drills with exoressfon ™‘h the meaning, and in starting the 

saying dunnerte form ' j ‘aarner knows what he is 

dnlls This IS because all dnlls''int"i™^ 

the expression forms of the tan^ meamng also involve the use of 

versa So that, if a learne h phonemes, stress, etc , but not vice- 

point correctly, every sentL,.''*!, *° Paanaunce the new teaching 

hi‘ good pronunciatiM, otherwise' ‘ha samantic drills reinforces 
m which case more form Hr.ii “■ ‘ "‘omes his errors m pronunciation, 
errors have to be devoted to erasing these 


■t proportion 

Finally, teaching plans differ m the 


SSS 


way they apportion the lesson time 



Proportion 

for (1) the teaching of the items in the lesson, (2) the exercise of the skills, 
and (3) the use of the procedures. 

4.1 PROPORTIONING THE ITEMS , 

What proportion of the lesson time is given to each of the items taug . 

'' Somf^lans may devote no more time to the 

words than they do to concrete nouns; others may S 

to the structural items, presenting each m a variety of different ways. 

4.2 PROPORTIONING THE SKILLS 

How much time is calculated for listening, speaking, «"dmg and wriUng? 
The class-time which the learners may have to 
skills may depend on a number of external factors ““‘“f J; 

the teachl. If home reading is out of the questmn for example, « 
in class may take up a greater proportion of the time than it otherwise 

Time spent on each skill may also depend on the 
methods,Ve elementary course requires that 

the time be devoted to speech. This proportion ho^ver.^^graw^^ ^ 
decreases as the course advances. In other metho , 
may be required as the main skills taught. 

4.3 PROPORTIONING THE PROCEDURES rtrpnara- 

What proportion of time is through con- 

tion, presentation, guidance, habit may allot most 

text expansion, checking-up V many types of drills and 

of the time to presentation; others, to dr . y W 

games are used, what is the relative amoun , they ignore all 
teachers may be so taken up with one type of drill that they ign 

the age of the learners. Children need more ™ne^ than adW 
thorfer attention span. They may require there 

or ten minutes. In the 1920s, in chS “to rest 

was a break of five minutes per quarter-hour listening to a 

their cars” because of the concentration required when listen, g 

strange language.''”'-” r„iir,wed'> Is it confused, badly 

Finally, is the plan usable? Is it easily fo 
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0 INTRODUCTION 

In the .malysis of the teaching techniques, we are concerned only with 
the teacher s performance, with how he does his job, with the use of his 
material facilities, and with his teaching tactics What are the questions we 
must ask, therefore, in analysing the actual performance*’ 

The performance of a lesson mcludes (1) the use of the lesson plan, 
(2) the equipment and layout, (3) techniques of presentation, and (4) 
techniques of repetition 


! THE USE OF THE PLAN 

The best teaching plan will have little effect if it is not properly used In 
the first place, we must ask whether the teacher is quahfied to use it’ Ate 
called for within his linguistic and professional competence’ 
e p an requires him to use his own pronunciation as a model, is he 
capable of pronouncing the language properly’ 

famihar with the plan’ Does he 
.nsr,H *>>ole attenura to the class 

m find n,. 1 ," u ‘0 >'«itate every few minutes 

valaal els " does, he may not only lose 

Thirl hrT of the elass^ 

deviations' or d ° ^ follow the plan’ Ate there any 

deviations or digressions’ What is the reason for them’ 

2 equipment and layout 

cspecialIv^for*teeb***^* important for efficient language teaching, 
rSt ll; ^ physical basis The surlulings molt 

2 I TYPE OF ROOM 

be tallght’'irit t44ll''' ™°'" “PP^P^ate for the type of lesson to 

•cachin®gat.he paru=rie've7’»^^^ 

of the learners, or does it nl,, ^ '^“P' P'™i‘ o good distribuUon 

corridor-typc ofroom*’ ^ ® one behind the other, in a long 

language teaching’ a^thelr^™***" “d seeing necessary for 

of the room*’ Can evcrvfh sounds be heard distinctly m all parts 

darken the room for the use"or “films P“"“' 
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2.2 EQUIPMENT 

What does the room contain in the way of (1) furniture, and (2) teac mg 
equipment? 

2.2.1 Furniture 

Is the furniture suitable for the level at which the ‘“=bi"g 

there a place for storing the teaching Are they 

demonstration table is there? Are the seats of the nght sort? Are they 

movable or fixed? 

2.2.2 Teaching Equipment 

Has the teacher aU the teaching equipment he ^ he'toe to 

he the right properties-objects. models, pictures? ^ 

use some rea ^available classroom object and pretend that it is some- 

‘the projector and record-player he requires for the auto-visu^I 
part of his lesson? Are there suitable records, films or film-stnps at 
disposal? 

2.3 LAYOUT . . _ 

How efficiently are (1) the equipment and ® leamer? 

the point of view of the teacher and from the point of view of the leamert 

2.3.1 Layout of Equipment ., 

U all the teaching equipment which vwll ^ 

Wore the lesson begins? Are the fh, order in which 

the lesson close at hand and arranged in ad nroicctor and 

they will be needed? Is all equipment |tion? Or wiU 

record-player loaded and checked, screen in ^v/„„;ector or in re- 
class-time be wasted in threading and focusing the projector, 

'binding upside-down tapes and insidc-out film-s np 

2.3.2 Seating Arrangement 

Arc the scats arranged so that everyone can s learners 

board and the screen? If ostensive techniques are used, can all 

see what is on the demonstration table? ean each learner sec 

If the learners arc to be asked they urc doing, can eac ^ 

*11 the other learners? If some learners arc t ttilhoul disturbing 

arrangement permit each to leave his scat and return ^v.lno 
the others? 
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Some forms of seating arrangement that fill these requirements are the 
U'Shape, the semi-circle, and the hollow square In some classrooms, 
however, such seating arrangements may be impossible because all seats 
are fixed in rows, one behind the other 

3 TECHNIQUES OF PRESENTATION 

How does the teacher execute his plan for the presentation of (1) the 

forms, and (2) the meanings of the teaching points'’ 

3 1 EXPRESSION TECHNIQUES 

Are new forms presented in sentences or as isolated words'? Are the sen- 
tences presented in context or in isolahon*? 

Does the teacher give a model for each new form presented, (1) a 
spoken model, and (2) a written model*? 


3 1 1 Spoken Models 

and requirement of a spoken mode] is that it should be clear 

nativa f.ni!. ^coMsUc clarity and audibility sufficient for the 

especiallv for^ihc enough for the foreign language, 

able to hear th F It IS believed that the learner must be 

tmctlv than h language at least three to five times more dis- 

he earner ma understand it For 

AreZ^^l " significant sound 

able? Are language, therefore, clearly distinguish- 

poke^cleariv Are the new wori and forms 

naLml the same time with a 

<ne) or is imitate the model (teacher or record- 

bracketme or annro^ trough diagrams, nunimal oppositions, phonetic 
laboratorv tcchofane!"'^^^^^ language? Are any phonetic 

spectroBranhv mhitn pronunciation— speech-stretching, 

frequencies some fr ^ *bere are facilities for filtering sound- 

tongue may be filtered^m '^**“^*^ overlap with those of the mother- 

tmctions w^hich he would not''othe'™'“"’® **'"■ 

had by reconstrurtmw c ^ r perceive Similar results may be 

with ihose or the niother?o"ngurKth«e“''“'d 

are made from the I=arn„-, “'odifications and reconstructions 

his earphones he has the im simultaneously fed back into 

If It wem corrKt orheanng his faulty pronunciation as 
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Is a check made on the learner's auditory perception to make sure he is 
hearing correctly the sounds which he is expected to make. 


3.1.2 Written Models 

How is the written form of the teaching point 

-on flash-cards, film-strips, word-strips, or on the blackboard? Are the 

letters large and legible enough? Are 

Are learners presented with isolated words or complete sentences. Are 

sentences given in contexts? 

3.2 CONTENT TECHNIQUES , 

How efficiently does the teacher use his plan to present 
new teaching points? Are the techniques used suited to * > « ^ 

class? Do they hold the interest of the learners? Is vividness of presentaUon 
and emotional appeal kept for the important points. 

In how many different ways is the same meamng P''f “‘f. 

importance of the item justify all of them? How IS eac p . 

How much is (1) differential, (2) ostensive. (3) pictorial, and (4) con 
textual? 


3.2.1 Differential , *. 

Does the teacher make use of the leameris 

it does he use? For what purpose? Does he use i P 

for them? Does he translate from one language into the oine 


3.2.2 Ostensive ... 

How effectively is the meaning conveyed through (i) objects, 
and (iii) situations? 


(i) Objects . , 

The meaning of the teaching points may „ taipproVii>‘^ 

seen, felt and manipulated. If the object object or model 

l^nng into the classroom, is there a model of . .u.-c when used for 

is used, is it clearly visible? Is it isolated from all th it 

demonstration? Is it held in such a way ^ learners handle the 

understands that the teacher is referring to it? Do the learners 
objects? 
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(ll) Actions 

If meanmg is taught through actions, the clarity of the meaning will 
depend on the skilful use of appropnate gestures, especially at the very 
beginning when further clarification by means of language already taught 
IS not possible Because each gesture in the demonstration may have 
meanmg, each gesture will count Each meamngful gesture will have to 
be clear and distmct, styhzed, stereotyped, and conventionalized Super 
fluous and meaningless gestures wdl have to be avoided 
Are acuons carried out, therefore, in such a way that they convey only 
the meamng they are supposed to convey’ Are gestures clear cut, distinct 
and significant’ Are the significant gestures made with dehberateness or 
fo™™^ T' ° impression that the teacher is per- 

ac^s “<* IS mubing an effort to get the meaning 

strauL o^th “"“f ' ^““bon of the learners dunng the demon 

open or Xsrf’®' “ 

imroLTa^irT' of gestures is one of the most 

level An uni£r *“l>mques, especially at the begmnmg 

least one verb enr f™” **’* beginning, each sentence will have at 
verb will anoear ' Ih' “«ion or state of the situation The 

tense will bc^the f ^ recognized tenses, and the meaning of the 

e“mpT:I‘,^: ts”! “>1 Ih' “■='■<>» If. f“ 

or learner will ha u contmuous, the action of the teacher 

tenceTbeir sn„r ''> while the sen 

the end of the sentence If the’t of the sentence and 
may be given the mea *>e timing is wrong, the present continuous verb 
the acLn cai^'i T"""® If verb is future, 

past, the sendee mrnTh ™ “ntence is completed If the verb is 
AioC ‘ Tor . *■" °“‘I’ “f" 'It' “'It™ IS completed 

may have a rhvthm teaching rhythm Each action sentence unit 

order to aehSs ihe “ ““8^* “1“="“ “f “t-= onits In 

ward pauses in whirh th ♦ cannot be interpunctuated with awk 

and m S I out what he is going to do next- 

language In order trt T, ® wanders off to thinkmg m his native 

m teaching techniques well prepared and well practised 

class’s average rate'!^^!f rate of presentauon to the 

(usually higher amon® h intake, its capacity for analogic creation 
y Higher among children) and its capacity for abstracUon (usually 
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hieher among adults). When the number of errors to be correeted is ve^ 
hith, either the rate of presentation is too fast or the plan has been badly 
graded. 

(iii) Situations , 

Does the teaeher make use of situations to convey 1“ jhat 

way? Many fundamental structural meanings caii be Pf 
real or realistie situations. These may be 

isolated for the purpose, or selected everyday situations * 

classroom with the appropriate properties. Classroom 
giving and getting books and pencils, going to the 
opeiingandelosingthewindow.maybe acted out and used todemonstrate 

“day situations such as shopping and posting 

acted out in class with the suitable properties. Are the f 

sort which particularly interest the type of learner '’“"S 

some connection with his environment? Is the num er situations 

the situation and the UnguisUc structure the f ^re ‘h re Jtuations 

which require linguistic responses beyond the lang g 

3.2.3 Pictorial 

If pictures are used to get meaning across, what ’ ^bladtboard 

cards, wall-pictures, flannel-board cuttings, ' ,L’ course? Are 

drawings? Are they made by the teacher or supp leaning they are 
they clL and unambiguous? Do they convey only the meamng they 

intended to convey? (See Ch. 8 : 2.3.) 

3.2.4 Contextual u. 

If the teacher uses words to teach the meaning sort of 

use only those which the learner already know . ^ctanhor sub- 

verbal Ltext does he teach-definition. 
stitution, opposition, multiple context? (See Ch. . J 

4. TECHNIQUES OF REPETITION 

How docs the teacher execute that part of 'of ( 1 ) speech, 

the language a habit? How efficiently does he drill the skills oi lu y 

(2) reading, and (3) writing? 

We can examine the efficiency of speech-drill of his speech, 

view or (1) amount of learner’s speaking time. (2) accuracy ol p 
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(3) t)^es of response, (4) contexts of speech, (5) variety of speech drills 
(6) techniques of questioning, and (7) techniques of correcting 

4 1 1 Amount 

The more practice the learner gets m speaking, the sooner will he become 
fluent in the language 

For what proportion of the class time do the learners do the talking? 
Some methods recommend at least 30 per cent m the first year and 40 
per cent m the second Do all the learners participate, or do only some of 
them’ 


4 1 2 Accuracy 

The number of sentences spoken by the learner is not the only indication 
of the efficiency of speech drills If these sentences always contain the same 
mistakes, these mistakes become language habits 
How accurate are the first attempts of the learner’ What percentage of 
errors is made in the oral exercises’ 

How much incorrect speech does the learner hear? To cut down on the 
amount of inconect speech some teachers always call on one of the best 
learners first and on the poorest ones last Does the teacher display in- 
comct fonns, or does he try to keep them out of sight and out of mind? 
befcre they proceed”** required from the learners 

4 1 3 Types of Responses 

teac^pr chorus to individual responses’ Does the 

on thfa ^ chorus work, or does he keep his attention 

on the performance of the learners’ 

Some *^"^**^ of unit used m chorus repetition"' Is it short enough’ 

Icncth recommend a maximum of eight syllables What is the 

pause the 1 ctween the model and the imitation’ The greater the 

dnlls?*Whnt^l^ ^ accura^ Is a regular tempo maintained in the chorus 

and opcrationI°MS« Ch 9''o "r"”' 

4 1 4 Contexts of Speech 

texts’ performed— actions, pictures, 

about thcm’^n^°fV°^ o each’ Do the learners do actions while speaking 

iVar^ r rcTc,f,n '^amcrsl Do thf 

learners repeat the acl.ons of the teacher’ Is therr t.m.ng controlled’ 
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4 1 5 Variety of Speech Drills 

How many types of dnlls are used to practise the teaching point Wh 

ate they? (See Ch 8 and Appendix A ) annro- 

What use is made of speech games’ Are they broug .Merest 

pnate moment in the lesson-when they ™ f 

m addibonal repetition’ Are the games used to wha 

or merely to amuse the learners’ Is it first made dear to the learner what 

IS expected of him m the game or dnll? (See Appendix B ) 

4 1 6 Techniques of Questioning 

How efficient is the questionmg’ Are the questions clear ^ , 

Are the questions so worded as to avoid unprofitable yes 

Are the Lrts of the learner given to answering ‘he quo bon or ^ 

ragout what It means’ Are the learners asked to speak on th g 

« O, ^ 

D.t> h. mat. . lore, g. ‘I ' ' 

foreign names to the learners'’ 

4 1 7 Techniques of Correcting > 

This IS one of the most important of u/due to a 

may first try to diagnose the cause of the error correctly 

transfer from the Live language, an analogy with 
learmd m the foreign language, a wild guess, vagueness in remembering 

right form, or general lack of accuracy and language ® * ranees Or he 

The teacher may try to avoid errors by eliniina mg plenty of 

may dnve them oVby driving in the correct W 
pracuce of the right sort Another precaution ‘h’ 

make sure that the learner knows whether or not *us fi respome 

able, for if they are not. and he is not made aware of it. the wrong respo 
IS very hkely to be learned instead of the right on’ . 

lute correction of errors, there are three Pf d 

He may hear his error and correct it. be may ear * 
and he may neither hear it nor correct it Does the teacher make 

hears it and tries to correct it’ The longer 

What IS the delay between the response ‘ ^ Sorter the time 

the delay, the harder it is to make the correction T 
lapse between the learner’s attempt and his rea ‘ interrupts 

success, the better But the delay must not be so short that it n F 
the learner m mid-sentence Nor must the correction of an 
interrupt the flow of the lesson or distract the others 
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Does the teacher concentrate on correcting one learner to the point of 
making the others lose interest*^ Does he concentrate on individuals or 
on the group‘d Does he correct one thing at a time‘s Does he ask other 
learners to do the correcting'^ 

If there are too many corrections to be made, what is the cause"^ Is it the 
level of the course, or the quality of the teaching'^ 


4 2 READING 

How much reading is done m class’ Is it oral or silent’ Does the teacher 
use flash-cards? For what purpose’ 

Are readmg-comprehension drills used’ Which sorts’ (Sec Ch 8 3 1) 
Are there questions on the reading’ Is reading used as a basis for speaking’ 
Is My use made of comprehension games’ (See Appendix B ) 

What techniques ate used for teaehmg rapid silent reading’ Rapid 
silent reading needs special training One technique is to ask the learner 
Paragraph as fast as he can in order to get the general idea, 
hers He then wntes down what he remem- 

a summnr?**rth ^ach paragraph, and ends by making 

a summary of the whole text r e r » j g> 

reading is done? Do the learners read different 
same booki Has ^ committee of those who have read the 

readers? * ^ adequate supply of graded supplementary 

modem required’’ What sort’’ One type of book report used in 

bock the S. ^he author, the type of 

author’s nuroosM h ^ synopsis of the plot, something about the 
characters some r ^ a few highlights, something about the 

’ comparisons with other books, and the learner’s personal 


4 3 WRITING 

tact ™vS't ' •* Appendix A)’ How much 

based on speech on rtd re-telhng a story’ Is wnUng 

position taupht'’'Tc t fi rnattcr, on neither, or on both’ How is com- 

or docs he have to finH ^ ‘^°rrccted7 Is the learner given the correct form, 
After we have exam' if re-wnte the entire sentence correctly’ 
eflicicncy with which thev V “’’d m the lesson and the 

time lost What nmn rt ^ we can calculate the amount of 

proportion of time was wasted’ On what was it spent, on 
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comments not connected with language teacUng. on problems 
on questions of learners wanting to know about the languag , g 

””“0- the teacher take Ume at the end of the 

it in the Ught of the plan, and vice versa? Does he make notes for improving 

n^an" “ese questions, added to our study of 

and teaching points, will permit us to analyse a senes 

teaching of language courses. The effective plannmg “ teacher is 

courses, however, may require more time and energy , . -u 

able to offer. And the reLts of his efforts may be ditod 

number of his learners and the small number of hours th y p 

TreLdy for these difficulties has been to ‘“SeaSi'ng 

ing a certain degree of automation. In some countries, g g 
with the aid of machines has become widesprea . |j,ay be 

therefor^ is to determine how such automated language teachi g y 
analysed and evaluated. 
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0. INTRODUCTION 

Under the heading of automation we analyse the use of machines in the 
teaching of languages. Since the invention of the gramophone, the film- 
projector and the tape recorder, machines have been doing many of the 
operations involved in language teaching. Any analysis of language teach- 
ing must take this into account; it must determine the extent to which 
such machines are used, what they are used fot, and how much of the 
teaching is done through them. 

The use of machines in language teaching may vary from the playing of 
gramophone records in class to the teaching of all language skills in a 
language laboratory. It includes language teaching through radio and 
television, and the use of audio-visual aids in class. 

When analysing what is taught through machines, however, it is neces- 
sary to make the same sort of analysis of the selection, gradation, presenta- 
tion and repetition of the material as we have for methods and teaching 
techniques (Chs. 5-14). But there are certain characteristics peculiar to 
the use of machines that must be analysed separately. 

First, what language learning facilities can machines supply? Machines 
used in language teaching can supply the following: 1. Listening— ’to 
develop the ability to understand the language spoken at normal speed. 
2. Imitation — to develop the sounds, stress, rhythm and intonation of a 
native pronunciation. 3, Repetition — to develop the ability to speak the 
language at a normal rate of speed, to master the complex of skills in- 
volved in speaking a language. 4. Observation of Context — learning 
language as a co-ordinated system ofbehaviour. 5. Semantic Drill — to give 
practice in putting words in the right contexts, thus leading to independent 
use of the language. 6. Pronunciation Drill — to give practice in forming 
the right sounds and sound patterns, 7. Practice in reading and writing. 

8. Testing — to test auditory comprehension, pronunciation, speech, read- 
ing and writing. In short all language skills and essential language-teaching 
procedures — presentation, repetition, testing, re-teaching and contextual 
expansion — may be subject to automation.'’®^ 

Secondly, what is the difference between teaching by machines and the 
teaching of a teacher? 1. The learner has no control over the teacher, but 
he can have control over the machine. 2. The learner cannot ask questions 
of the machine, but he can question the teacher. 3. The machine cannot 
interfere with the gradation and content of the course. 4. The machine 
takes care of the great amount of oral repetitive drill necessary for the 
mastery of a language. This saves valuable class time and relieves the 
teacher of much of the routine of repetition. 5. Some learners need more 
repetition than others. The machine gives the slow learner as much 
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repeliUon as he requires without retarding the others In fact, each learner 
may advance at his own rate Slow learners may need to listen much more 
often than gifted learners before being able to repeat The machine 
allows the slow learner to take the time needed 6 The machine permits up 
to 100 per cent mdividual participaUon by giving each learner, as it were, 
his own room with his private electronic tutor 7 With machines it is 
possible for a teacher at a control panel to correct and coach individually 
any learner without wasting the bme of twenty or thirty others 8 The 
machine pemuts the class to be divided and subdivided into any number 
of levels, without mcreasmg the number of teachers It thus muluphes the 
efficacy of each teacher 9 The machine permits learners to start the 
language course at different times A learner may thus start the course m 
the middle of term and begm at the begmmng, instead of trying to follow, 
as he would m a classroom, a course which is already beyond him 10 It 
Leh n! a mstrucuon at the best level of 

same voic«° learners go through the same course, hear the 

ev^auTn I?a “==htne may encourage self- 

oerformaree making the learner continually compare his 

Md c^ alwavs h He hears himself objecUvely 

hke h/"' 1°“', •=> ^=>»ev native- 

dnll 13 With fh ° ^ grouped in pairs for simultaneous conversational 
mshes tom en c time as he 

Iikeahbrarv m h may operate very much 

k s 14 Zh^he “r- “ I'^nier may wmk as long as he 
speakin; each learner’s progress m 

hra, auditor! ‘"““""“'““y preserved Tests of pronuncia- 

tcachme technimt^c ♦ .u ^ machine cannot, however, adapt its 
individual to the moods and psychological peculiarities of the 

which thifpoternml o'? th^mT ‘“chmg depends on the extent to 

machine that determine “ “-"““y But it is not the 

put into It The most hiow the automation, it is what ^ve 

IS no better than the mftenalT™'."’ of language teaching 

machme that is analvseH ** rontams It is the matenal put into the 
machines usable in iMeuaec t!f teachmg techmquc Smcc all the 
ated at fnU potenual m th! l!nen^®iT '’™“Sht together and oper- 
concept that the automauon oft®' within this flexible 

concept of the language ,e“hil hr®f - best analysed The 

6 ee icacmng Uboratory vanes from that of a class- 
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„o. - 

general conception is simply that of p 

language learning. min what thev contain (accommodation 

Language laboratories differ (1) m what tney _ m ,vie wav thev 

s.™, sss;..;!:.,** o)!- “ 

in class and with what is included in the text. 

1. ACCOMMODATION AND EQUIPMENT 

The first thing that strikes the eye when ® 

physical aspect— (1) its accommodation, and (2) 1 q P 

1.1 ACCOMMODATION . r 

Laboratories vary (1) in the type of quarters used, and (2) in the type 
arrangement in them. 

1.1.1 Quarters , 

What sort of rooms are used for the one'oTmore 

there and what is their function? Does the laborato^ ^hrinstruc o”! a 
practice rooms for the learners, a control room for the insriucto^ 
studio for recording teaching material, a projection cabin for films. g 
space for tapes, equipment and spare parts. 4 ™ the rooms 

Is the laboratory situated in a quiet ® 

acoustically conditioned against background noise? For how ma y 
is the laboratory designed? temporarily con- 

Some classrooms may be so ,"1'"P^ ^ 5 t large and well-equipped 

verted into language laboratories. ^uch a thing as a 

laboratories are necessarily ’of portable loudspeakers, 

mobile language laboratory. ^^joiost any classroom can be 

gramophones, recorders and proje . „eoessnry electronic and 
converted into a temporary dnll- • specially designed tables 
mechanical equipment can also 0 --nuired. Or a small, battery- 

which can be wheeled into any desk can transmit lessons indi- 

operated tape recorder on the tea j-hones include a small radio 

vidually to students at their seats i laying a wire around the room, 

which receives in a closed ”” i,i.r's tape recorder and the hcad- 

This eliminates wiring between e about the room, 

sets of the learners, thus permitting 
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1 1 2 ArraDgement 

Are the practice rooms furnished with seats for group work, isolation 
booths for individual practice, or both^ If the laboratory is furnished with 
booths, what sort are they^ Arc they sound proof enough to prevent noise 
from neighbouring booths from disturbing the learner^ What sort of 
design have they and what sort of construction’’ 


(i) Design 

The design and dimensions of the practice booth may vary according to 
the amount of sound proofing required, the type of room, and the height 
of the ceiling 

We can imagine the practice booth as a large, open-ended box whose 
interior is lined with sound-absorbing matenal Some booths, however, are 
nottang more than partitions between listemng positions 

t ®t^stling of the room IS low, and there are projecting plaster beams. 
It rnay be necessary to include a top to the booth If, however, the ceilmgis 
The covered with acoustic tile, no top may be necessary 
The dimensions of the booth may vary slightly 


Dimensions 

Inches 

Centimetres 

Height 

Width 

Depth 

Height ofeoun 

so - 72 

24 - 36 

24 - 36 

125 - 180 
60-90 

60 - 90 

ter from floor 

26 32 

65 - 80 

30 - 50 

Depth of counter 

12 - 20 


and the less his^vn further the learner can get into the booth 

mus, be , The counter, however, 

may be placed at an an’Je ‘''""S’’ “ 

with individual 8 mnf mm “may also support a screen for work 

film strips and /or closed circunlrvision'’"’^"'"’'' 

(ii) Construction 

sound and of mTtenal°wh°ch' of material which stops the 

hard matenal like wood^r 

softer, sound absorbing material 

S 1 like acoustic tile msulboard, rock wool. 
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or felt. There may be two or more layers of the sound-absorbing material 
and an air-space between them and the hard outer wall. It is important 
that joints and seams should be tightly closed. 

The fronts of some booths are made of glass. Although tlus reflects the 
sound and may sacrifice some of the sound-proofing, it has certain advan- 
tages for groups which must see the instructor, or for audio-visual labora- 
tones where the projection screen must be viewed from the booth. Some 
laboratories achieve the same results by putting a shdmg panel in the 
front of the booth, by lining the panel with sound-absorbing material, 
much of the sound-proofing is retained 
How many booths are there*^ This will depend on the following factors . 
the length of the laboratory period, the number of learners, the frequency 
of laboratory periods per learner, and the number of hours a day the 
laboratory is open (see 3 2) 

I 2 EQUIPMENT 

What types of machines are there m the language laboratory and how 
suitable are they*^ 

1 2 1 Types 

A language laboratory may contain different types of (i) sound recorders, 
(u) loudspeakers, (iii) earphones, (iv) microphones, (v) projectors, (vi) 
radio receivers, (vii) visual teaching machines, (vni) acoustic equipment, 
and (ix) maintenance equipment 


(0 Sound Recorders 

(a) Magnetic Tape Recorders 

The vast majority of language laboratories make use of tape recorders in 
preference to wire or magnetic disc There are some good reasons for this 
Tape can give high fidelity performance at a moderate price Surface noise 
can be eliminated Breakages of tape are easy to repair and may completely 
disappear with the use of unbreakable tape Tape recorders are m more 
common use, they can be purchased and repaired m many shops dealing 
m gramophones, radio and television sets Tape recorders are available in 
Single full-track, single half-track, and multi-track types 

Single Full-track 

These were the first type of tape recorders made They may be quiet 
adequate for listening and non-simultaneous recording But there are 
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certain functions which they cannot perform Yet they are often preferred 
for the making and playing of master tapes, because of their greater 
acoustic possibilities 

Single Half-track 

Although this type of recorder performs the same laboratory functions as 
the full track recorder, it doubles the playing time of the tape by recording 
on only half of the tape-width at a time It records in both directions 
using the upper half of the tape m one direction and the lower half in the 
other But it cannot use both halves simultaneously as two separate 
tracks 


Double track 

The big advantage of this type of recorder is that two tracks can be used 
simultaneously, one for the model (the master track), and the other as a 
sort of “audio practice pad” This recorder can be adjusted so as not to 
erase the master track, but only the learner’s previous version of it as he 
tries again and again to approximate to the model This machine enables 
him 1 Simply to listen to the master track 2. To listen to the master 
track and, after each pause, to record his sentence-by-sentence imitation 
of It 3 To listen at the same time to the master track and to his imitation 
of It 4 To erase his own version and to re-record his imitation of the 
master track as often as desired, without affecting the recording on the 
master track 5 To listen only to his own voice Recorders that can per- 
form these functions are a necessary part of the equipment of some types 
of practice laboratory with individual recording control The two tracks 
may take up only half of the tape width in one direction and use the other 
ha fin the opposite direction, giving double the playing time of a single 
half-track recorder r ^ o 


Multiple-track 

Using an extra wide tape, some recorders can accommodate as many as a 
ew own tracks Each track can be used for a different purpose, level or 
esson ne track may be used for student recording, another for timing and 
indexing, and the remainder may function as master-tracks 


Immediate Playback 

This IS achieved by a special recorder or pair of coupled recorders which 
permits a learner to hear the model sentence and his imitation immediately 
tion^ ^''‘'’grecor edit It is especially useful in the learning of pronuncia 
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(b) Magnetic Wire Recorders; to be that wire breaks less 

Ia'hy"Suh[sTs^ 

faX le «nnot be cut, spliced and edited as can magnehc tape. 

(e) Magnetic Disc Recorders : „oneared as a dictaphone, there 

Although the first magnetic disc recorder PP students!^ One model 

are some which are especially designed o _gousiy one to listen 

consists of two turntables which can -rner’s imitation of it. The 

to the model and the other to record '^XVbTrecorded on to it 
model can be pre-recorded on a master , model disc 

while the learner is listening to the tape ver advantage of the 

through his earphones from a central control panel. ,1,, 

disc h that the learner -n immediately turn to the be« 
record simply by lifting up the pick up • and has more 

less than tape, does not approach its acoustic quality, 

problems of surface noise. 

(d) Gramophones : oramoohone obsolete in language 

The magnetic recorder has not laboratory ; 

teaching. It is still an important part .PP j^jisp^nsable. 

indeed, if commercial language discs ar obtainable. Some 

Gramophones have been highly developed and a e eas^ ot,^ 

laboratories require a solid ‘•professional” here in the 

amplifier that can be hooked up to a loudspeaker placed anywH 

room, or in another room. 

.. p.~ ■'■’7"“ I" s 

however, not necessa^ in practice laboratories where all 
the learner through his earphones. hieh up on the wall 

In the drill room, the speaker may of ‘"e group. In 

facing the audience at an ^ming M j, „m- 

eaamining the loudspeaker, we shou d enough to 

parable with that of the machine which operated 

fill the room comfortably at mid-volume? Or do=s -t P 

at full-volume, producing a hum or distorting the 

In examining them it is necessary to check whether tney 
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of the machine to which they are connected To connect an expensive 
tape recorder with a cheap set of earphones is to reduce the performance of 
the recorder to that of a cheap machine On the other hand, to use an 
expensive set of earphones with a cheap gramophone is also wasteful 
Some earphones transmit speech from an audio active microphone back 
into the speaker s ears (see below) 


(iv) Microphones 

Microphones may vary greatly m quality and type Even though the 
microphone selected is of a quality comparable with that of the recorder 
to which It is connected, there are still several other factors to examine 
Since the function of the microphone in the language laboratory is to 
record not music but the individual voice, a wide angle microphone is not 
necessary, m fact, it may be quite detrimental since, being sensitive to 
noises coming from many angles, it may permit voices from neighbouring 
booths to be recorded This does not mean that the microphone selected 
cannot be a sensitive one It simply means that it ought at best to be a 
model specially designed to eliminate background noise 
Some types are “audio active microphones* which channel the learner s 
voice back into his earphones if necessary at an increased volume 


(v) Projectors 

Is the laboratory equipped with projectors—film strip projectors and/or 
motion picture projectors’’ 

Among the points to note in examining film strip projectors are ease of 
manipulation and rapidity of adjustment If the projector is an air cooled 
mo el IS it silent enough or does the noise of the cooling mechanism 
re uce the audibility of recorded speech’’ Can the projector be synchron 
ize with the play back mechanism of a tape recorder or gramophone’’ 
IS IS especially important if booths arc equipped with both tape recorders 
♦k ♦ projectors where frequency signals pre recorded on one of 

the tracks are responsible for switching the picture frame 

St ere an easily operated 16 mm sound film projector whose mechan 
ism oes not make too much noise’’ If it is used in a laboratory already 
equippe with a loudspeaker it may not be necessary to have the loud 
pea er w ic goes with the projector At all events it is important that 
♦ ^ should be one which faithfully transmits the sound 

track of the film without vibration or distortion 
Provided the sound and picture quality arc acceptable each booth may 
be equipped with an 8 mm cartridge loaded sound projector 
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(vi) Radio Receivers , . 

' ' 1 „r cVinrt-wave radio receivers in order to get 

Some laboratones make use of sho 

foreign broadcasts, which they record on tape, study, an 

listenmg comprehension and other drills 

ri"tm sS 

also vary in design In one type, 

a window at the left, and the space to b ? „ „s the correct response 

at the right, by pulling a ‘I;® **",®” questions, answer-blanks and 

into view This is made possible by pr g q ^ roll of paper 

responses in an appropriate ^"angem P,uoh like the film 

which IS inserted into the machine an 
in a camera 

(vni) Acoustic Equipment apparatus, such 

Some laboratories may be equipped with p , ^ g (the speech- 

as a machine for slowing down to the sounds 

Stretcher), a machine which may make i p ^hich gives an acoustic 
of foreign speech (the electronic car), a ma quality (the 

picture of each sound according to its 1 g ’ ^ found in labora- 

acoustie speetrograph), and other equipment normally 
tones of experimental phonetics 

(ix) Uamtenance Equipment maintenance 

Has the laboratoiy the right sort electro magneUcbulk 

and proper functioning’ One requiremen y demagnetized in 

eraser which permits whole reels o^agne y ^ frequency 

a few seconds without unwinding recording machines Most 

response sets and other equipment for cs ■ g necessary tools for 

laboratories need some sort of woric- 
rcpairing the machines 

I 2 2 SuUabiUt} h ch it is being used’’ Is it 

Is the equipment suitable for the purpose or ^ service'^ Docs it 

of good enough quality, simple to . tc^clunc determined the 

produce a mmimum of heat and noise , _,j,cd the type of teaching*^ 
t>pc of equipment, or has the equipmen c 
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(i) Fidelity 

Any equipment for laboratory use must be good enough in quality to 
stand up under constant and often rough use Some types of equipment, 
although cheap and quite suitable for the home, do not stand up to 
everyday use m the laboratory 

Cheap equipment has been found to be far too costly in repairs and in 
time wasted to justify the imtial saving Breakdowns can waste a great 
amount of the teacher s and learner’s time, and if they occur frequently, 
they may discourage both teacher and learner from using the labora 
tory 

Sound equipment, m order to be an effective medium for teaching the 
phonetic features of a language, must meet certain acoustic standards 
There is a vast literature on the relation between acoustic fidelity and 
mtelligibiUty (see bibliographies m Miller®*’ and Cherry”®) The fidelity of 
recording equipment is generally valued by the range of sound waves it 
can uce, measured in the number of sound vibrations or cycles per 
wcond (cps) Most intelligibility is done between 1,000 and 2,500 cps 
““5' ■"‘'nigibility that we normally 
. , ^ fraction of them m order to understand what is said 

50 per cent of the 

sueLh t/ ‘“Suage, distort others, and still have mtelhgible 

perfectly unL‘mood'‘’“ 

rec?rdiL’‘er‘'"‘‘*'.*'™r"’ to the evaluation of 

SrmMllTrT -nstruction because, m this 

and the If f T familiarity with the language 

these cu,L, f ■« « tather through Jhe equipment that 

itmed Iv m° 1 fi But in order to be 

comorehenfhl ^ heard The fact that a recordmg is perfectly 

t^efre as a m "t' ™an that it is clear enough 

Ire so d t^he r the language, fornative speakers 

acoustic conditio p"®“age that they can understand it even under poor 

tound onh?™“ Z' - w p- 

understand thp. « sentence. Its a thin book, we would still 

tor“ Pbat does not mean that such a sound dis- 

or not he is nron ^ ®^tner to use m order to find out whether 

disS hX° T Sotie machines cannot 

hat A range of vilO.OOO cps, which some 

gerated no* no anguage laboratory recorders, is not exag- 
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tLteIrrortantcons.deraUon.ss.mpbc.^rf^ 

.0 be used by the learner, can al « 

the language, or must he devote part of it nmh-buttons can be 

in some 4chmes with PU^h-button controls the 

numbered so that the learner goes ^^^^„,j,geoft,meisspent 

much as he would open Jock of a f that re-windmg alone 

in operating the equipment It has b laboratories 

takes 5 per cent of the laboratory period ' th tocTons In other 
record the material on loops that wor i control on banks of 

laboratories all operations ate performed y ’'c™ jnjtead of a tape 
tape recorders placed on racks in another roo . ^j^^jg^merto 

recorder in each booth there is a telephone dial g 

signal the number of any exercise, lesson or programme he may requ 

Itl ofpalLunt importance that *<= 

mg condition at all times It should be ’’I^^Sratories 

rapidly enough to avoid interruption ■“ '“bor ^ ^ breakdown 

keep one booth in twenty as a spare to be us 

2 FUNCTIONING 

How does the language laboratory work^ (D ^bat « 

(2) How IS the recordmg done^ (3) How is its use co 

2 1 RANGE OF USES . ,-j,„,anal 

Does the laboratory make use of a drill room’ ^hich 

pracuce booths’ Some laboratones are si p y of pictures 

permit the learner to hear the language, some i traimnc m reading 

outers permit the recording of speech, and ^"' ence between dnll- 
and wnting The range of uses 

room and practice-booth, between the simp therefore in types (1) 

audio-visual medium Language laboratones differ therelore 

of input, and (2) of output 

Some laboratories arc exclusively “audio labs visual labora- 

oxclusivcly through the sense of hcanng, ot ers *.Qi,nc Audio hbs 
tone, whKh combine the aetivities of listening and looking 
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m 7 be equipped with such apparatus as loudspeakers, tape recorders* 
gramophones, language tapes and discs, audio-visual labs in addition to 
these also have projectors, films and film-strips An audio-visual drill- 
room might be used for language-teachmg films, film-strips, slides and 
loops, or for oral work based on sound tracks of films, or speech drill and 
oral composition based on films and film-strips, or drill in rapid reading 
Its equipment might include a wide-range loudspeaker, a large projection 
screen, a 16 mm motion-picture sound projector and/or a film-strip and 
slide projector, a gramophone and/or a tape player 


2 1 2 Output 

From the point of view of output, language laboratories may be audio- 
passive or audio-active Audio-passive laboratories are equipped only to 
permit the learners to listen They may be listening rooms or audio-passive 
laboratories furnished with listening booths The listening room may be 
a classroom or club room equipped cither with a loudspeaker or indivi- 
dual earphones It may be a comer of the library, with a table provided 
wit ‘stening outlets and earphones Learners sign for language discs or 
tapes of dia ogues, plays, songs and literature very much as they would for 
1 rary ooks Or the audio passive laboratory may be several rows of 
semi-soundproof listening booths each equipped with a set of earphones 
or rnore centrally controlled playback machines, 
eniiinnc^i laboratory, m addition to the above facihties, is also 

lahnrftnrv for scIf-evaluation An audio-acUve 

disM nrY ^ siniply a room with a loudspeaker fed by language 
md vidL T' or it may comprise a number of 

phone earnhn' booths, each equipped with a micro- 
phone* ^ ^ recorder, and/or an audio-active micro- 


2 2 RECORDING 

cannot corre^ m responses and correct them’ Since the learner 

ally desicned tn ^ j laboratones, however, are intention- 

the accurate learns the learner’s responses on the grounds that 

I«mrr“™plv l>,s Ume. wh.k the faulty 

such labonitones i! mistakes by hearing them Instead of recorders 
learner’s rcsnoncfc ^ microphones which feed back the 

The ma'n proMe™ he utters them 

re IS to decide whether a person can hear himself 
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Functioning 

then to think almost simultaneously of what we say, y 

we are saying it, and how we ought to have said it. . . be 

in amdysing the arguments in “mp^ 

made between what a person says and ho i,,vinv reeorded it: but 

to hear ourselves and analyse our speech without 

that does not mean that we are unable to ana yse individual 

and vocabulary without recording them. Moreover, j 

differences in ttie self-correction 

imitate everything; others make no progress until they can oisimg 
mistake, analyse it and be taught how to correct i . 

2.3 CONTROL , . 

The control of laboratory apparatus and its functioning may c 
tralized, (2) individualized, and (3) optional. 

2.3.1 Central Control „ . - . eJnole 

Drill-rooms are of course, by their b'^e'ds the loudspeaker, 

source— the record player or tape , 1 bas to be built in by 

In the practice laboratory, however, centra , back which feeds the 

-rrsjtr oTi kU.. 0. - «■ 

Indmdual booths are J,‘‘nhrvrone'’ormo''nMape or disc 

recorder. The central control panel must booth. Tv-o-way inter- 
players, wiring, jacks and switches linking . dual-track record- 

communication between booths and contr p separate booth, 

ing are optional. The control panel is located either in a separ 

in a separate room, or on a counter behind a pa i • jbe 

This set-up is advantageous ® be provided for each 

laboratory at the same time, and if enough booths can p 
member of the group. . . i -rnd heard on the 

Drill material is played at the at the same time be 

earphones located in each booth. This ' ,(.,bcsc arc double-track 

recorded on the machines located in the boo ' . . the control 

or doublc-lumtablc recorders, the . the other free for the 

panel can be recorded on one track (or disc), c s, 
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learner to use when and as often as necessary So that once the lesson, 
spaced for repetition, is recorded on the learner’s machine, the rest of the 
period can be devoted to mastering the lesson 
Individual recorders with only one full or half track have the disad- 
vantage, in this type of laboratory, of erasing the model once the learner 
re-records his imitation of it He could, of course, preserve the model by 
continually and dexterously switching from play to record within the spaces 
provided for repetition But this is rarely expedient since, unless skilfully 
done. It results in the erasing of parts of the model Moreover, it forces the 
learner to divide his attention between operating the machine and learning 
the language 



Language Laboratory with Central Control 


2 3 2 Individual Control 

booth to-panil wiring is not necessary for 
con ro but there must be m each booth at least some sort of 
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playback machine to feed the sound ^ earphones. In 

addition, there may : a double-track (or double- 

Each booth IS equipped mth the following recorder, a narrow- 

turatahle) recorder, a set of earphon ^ for 

angle microphone. Instead ^ " “mLiate pla%ck. 

remote control work, or special equipmen . g jjjg ^jost suitable. 

Booths are placed in the order which is distribution 

This may vary according to the size and shape of the room, 
of electrical outlets, etc. . centence-by-sentence. 

Individually controlled booths ^ “ master track and for 

listen-and-repeat drills after the model ,ort of labora- 

substitution drill and pattern thL cards or sign for the 

tory very much like an audio-library. Th y g In remote con- 

tape they need and use it in the booth as long a q 
trol laboratories they simply dial for what t ey ^ 2 number 

This type of set-up is preferable for situaUons where tn 
of different levels and relatively few booths. 
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a 

«r© 

n 




s 

s 

s 

with Individual Control 


2.3.3 Optional Control , advantages of both 

The laboratory with optional control cither. It is essentially 

t)T>es; but it may be technically and recording equipment 

a centrally controlled laboratoiy with play 

in each booth. , i,,... the option either of being 

The difference is that each machine must has c t P 
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used independently or of being tuned in to one of the channels being fed 
by the central control panel 

It may also be useful to be able to control centrally the recording head 
of the master track on the machines m the individual booths , otherwise a 
learner by mabng a slight mistake in manipulation may unwittingly erase 
the master track 

Such a laboratory can be used simultaneously for central and individual 
control It is the most flexible type of language laboratory, since any 
number of booths may be grouped into any number of levels under central 
control, and any number may be left free for individual control This may 
be a great advantage where there are different groups of diflferent sizes and 
levels using the laboratory at the same time Any of the above types of 
control may be combined with the audio visual equipment Some labora* 
lories are divided into sections, one for central control, another for indi- 
vidual control 


3 OPERATION 

How IS the laboratot) run'’ What is (1) its staff, (2) its umetable, (3) its 
routine, and (4) its system of administration*^ 

3 1 STAFF 

The size of staff needed to supervise a laboratory will, of course, depend 
on Its size, its functions, and the amount of supervision needed 

ere are three types of supervision techmeal, clerical and professional 
It is possible that any two, and at times all three, of these may be the 
rcsponsi 1 ty of a single person Or there may be one or more persons 
responsible for each type of supervision, depending, of course, on the size 
of the laboratory, and on the size of the budget 

if to operate a laboratory with little or no supervision But 

nrH(»r supervision the equipment is likely to be out of 

recordfnr! ‘^iencal supervision, the 

^ inaccurate and teaching materials 
meal sunpr^ omeUmes it is possible to combine clerical and tech- 

thJlaborMor' *>= supurvision For if 

justified ^ working order its very existence ceases to be 

assistant^*^^e ^ combination of teachers and student 

responsible for general 

number of teacherc S’ ^ of^mation and engaging of assistants A 
may e responsible for preparing and recording scripts 
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on tape. A number of student assistants ^ Xk.“TLrI 

the equipment, the copying of tapes, and so these activities 

mighlabo be ^ number of student teachers to help w.th all these acUvUes. 

3.2 SCHEDULING _ . , „ , 

The value of frequent and regular practice in the ori^tmn o^ complex 
sufficiently established to be taken serious y. . . frequent and 

of skills which can be practised in iht and’ often may be 

regular use of the laboratory may be advi . arrange for a 

better than a lot from time to time. It may be ^ 

learner to have three half-hour periods on three different days 
solid hour-and-a-half session once a week. , , j about 

The frequency of laboratory periods has „,aybe 

three a month 7o three a week. Daily laboratory periods, however, may 

what is needed. . _ . „ number of 

The laboratory timetable may be so laboratory work, 

booths free for anyone wishing to devote ex devote as many 

for learners eager to master the language, “range- 

hours as posslL to practising it. The P°f ‘ ,Xatory 

ment may alone be sufficient justification fw ® „ laboratory and 

The details of scheduling depend T^'^i^^duallycontrolled language 

whatisbeingtaughtinit.Forexample.ifan working at five 

laboratory has only five booths at the disp g could be given 
different levels, one hour a week of individual "fhours f day 

to 240 learners provided that : the laboratory wer p two persons 

and e///ier (a) the timetable was arranged m sue y o;- (b) a sufficient 

belonging to the same level used the “ t the same level 

number of duplicate tapes be made to allow w j^end, if the central 

to use the laboratory at the same time. On e channel), the 

control panel has only one playback ‘I? one level at a time, 
laboratory timetable must be planned to a ^__,-aUv controlled booths 

Suppose, for example, that a laboratory has difTcrent levels of ten 

at the disposal of fifty persons bclonpng o i a week, could 

learners each. Such a laboratory, opening on y that: 

give each learner one hour a week of booth worK, p 
all persons belonging to the same level use the laboratory 
O'" (b) one channel is installed for each group. economical in situa* 

Centrally controlled laboratories . ^j^e laboratory at the 

tions where persons of the same level have ^ hours a day. 

lime or where the laboratory can be ope however, it is possible 

With the optional control type of laboratory, howc 
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used independently or of being tuned m to one of the channels being fed 
by the central control panel 

It may also be useful to be able to control centrally the recording head 
of the master track on the machines m the individual booths , otherwise a 
learner by making a slight mistake in manipulation may unwittingly erase 
the master track 

Such a laboratory can be used simultaneously for central andmdividual 
control It IS the most flexible type of language laboratory, since any 
number of booths may be grouped into any number of levels under central 
control, and any number may be left free for individual control This may 
be a great advantage where there are different groups of different sizes and 
levels using the laboratory at the same time Any of the above types of 
control may be combined with the audio-visual equipment Some labora- 
tories are divided into sections, one for central control, another for indi- 
vidual control 


3 OPERATION 

How IS the laboratot) run’ What is (1) us stafT, (2) us timetable, (3) Us 
routine, and (4) its system of admimstration*^ 

3 1 STAFF 

The size of staff needed to supervise a laboratory will, of course, depend 
on Its size, its functions, and the amount of supervision needed 
mere are three types of supervision techmcal, clerical and professional 
u 18 possible that any two, and at Umes all three, of these may be the 
^ Single person Or there may be one or more persons 
Af #1 V ^ supervision, dependmg, of course, on the size 

of the laboratory, and on the size of the budget 

if to operate a laboratory with little or no supervision But 

order Supervision the equipment is likely to be out of 

records nf there is no clerical supervision, the 

lost or TnIc^ hkcly to be inaccurate and teaching materials 

meal suner^ ometimes it is possible to combine clerical and tech- 
' S ■‘•’'“O' or secretarial work 

the lahorntA must of course be technical supervision For if 

justified ^ order its very existence ceases to be 

assistants ^ combination of teachers and student 

^ responsible for general 

numberoft’eachertmav’be“°"^”“?^’“f of assistants A 

ay be responsible for preparing and recording scripts 
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on tape. A number of student assistants 

the equipment, the copying of tapes, an activities, 

might ato be a number of student teachers to help witn 

3.2 SCHEDULING ^ 

The value of frequent and regular p language is a complex 

sufficiently established to language laboratory, frequent and 

of shills which can be practised m Little and often may be 

regular use of the laboratory may arrange for a 

better than a lot from time to tim . ^ different days than a 

learner to have three half-hour periods on three 

solid hour-and-a-half session once a WM ■ ,j varied from about 

The frequency of aborato^iy periods, however, may be 

three a month to three a week. Dai y 

what is needed. , as to leave a number of 

The laboratory timetable may I’® ® time to laboratory work, 

booths free for anyone wishing to ev willing to devote as many 

for learners eager to master ’ jibility of this type of arrange- 

hours as possible to practisfflg it- P building a laboratory, 
ment may alone be sufficient justific of language laboratory and 

The details of scheduling depend Sividually controlled language 

what is being taught in it. For examp , [• groups working at five 

laboratory has oniy five .^Xafb/oth work could be given 

different levels, one hour a week ol moi Lours a day 

to 240 learners provided that ; the lari 4 ^ ^Lat no two persons 

and either (a) the timetable was together, or (b) a sufficient 

belonpng to the same level used e more at the same level 

number of duplicate tapes be ma ® La other hand, if the central 

to use the laboratory at the same • .inc (i.e. one channel), the 

control panel has only one P JJ, allow for only one level at a time, 
laboratory timetable must be pb*""^ ‘ ^ centrally controlled booths 

Suppose, for example, thatalaborato^haaten^^^ often 

at the disposal of fifty pe«°“ ”®m! only five hours a week, could 

learners each. Such a laboratory, opening y^^ ^Lat : either (a) 

give each learner one hour a week of bool at the same time 

a\l persons belonging to the group 

or (b) one channel is installed ® thLfore be economical in situa- 

Centrally controlled 'eboratone "ay m ,Le laboratory at the 

lions where persons of the 5 “"= Iwel h ^ Pew Lours a day. 

same time or where the labomt^aan^^^mry. however, it is possible 
With the optional control type 
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to plan for different groups and individuals at the same time. For example 
suppose a total of 225 learners were using a 15-booth practice laboratory 
with optional control, and suppose that these learners belonged to five 
different levels If the laboratory has two channels (play-back machines in 
the control panel), and some or all of the booths have the option of mdi- 
vidual control, it would be possible to give the 225 learners one hour a 
week of booth work by opening the laboratory only three hours a day for 
five days a week Groups I and 2, the two largest (with say 90 learners 
each) could be provided for m two groups of six, using the two centrally 
controlled channels. Groups 3, 4 and 5, the smallest groups (say three 
groups of 15) could control their booths individually The distribution 
would then look somethmg like this 
CONTROL 


Group 1 

6 learners x 3 hours x 5 days 


Group 2 

6 learners x 3 hours x 5 days 

rsi rsi 

Group 3 ] jggjpgj. ^ -j jjouj-j 5 jays 

Group 4 I learner x 3 hours x 5 days 

Group 5 1 learner x 3 hours x 5 days 

Total hours per week (one per learner) 

Language Laboratory with Optional Control 



the erouDS Simnne ^ ^ adjust itself to any change in the size of 

in size to 30 ai^r above example that Group 3 were to increase 

The simplest and ^ ^ decrease to 8 and 7 learners respectively 

material being used w''GrV°'l"™ iT®'*' 

be in the laboratory at the ^ ^ learners from this group could 

Another solution Zuld be f individually controlled booths 

week A third solutio **'' •“'>°''atoiy an extra 15 hours a 

« tnird solution would be to add another channel 
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3.3 LABORATORY ROUTINE ^ 

This involves (1) orientation. (2) attendance, and (3) monitoring. 

How ”1“ r initiated into the use 

laboratories have a special “? ^^kes him identify each 

when he first enters a laboratory booth , P laboratories use an 
part of the machine and tells him how to use it. Otiier laborator 

orientation motion-picture of the laboratory m ac i 

3.3.2 Attendance _ ,, 

Is laboratoiy attendance compulsory or tJ,e laboratory 

cheeked? Can each learner compose h.s own t>metable? Is 
always available for those wishing to put in extr 

Does someone check the learner's ^ntrtl pS D^es\e 

it done? Does the teacher listen m ® .. „ someone check 

correct or prompt the drills recorded beforehand, or 

the learner’s final recording only? Are the 
during the period? 

3.4 ADMINISTRATION fii„c scripts of exercises. 

What is done to keep track of the tapes, discs, film , P 
assignments, and equipment? . administrative pur- 

What sort of forms does the laborat ry p jagister (in loose- 
poses? Does the laboratory have such arms , i^Qaatory timetable, and 
leaf form), a card catalogue, a tape inven ory, 

attendance records? . . ^ich assigns numbers to 

Some laboratories have a tape regist length, of when they 

tapes before they are recorded, keeps trac about, of the number 

are needed, of who records them, of w a ^ d. 
of duplicates, and of the date when ^e assigned different 

For ease of identification, differen e . j different languages may 
blocks of numbers (e.g. 1-100 ^i^ae K 

be colour-coded. For example, ^ , ^ard. a blue leader tape, 

each tape recorded in French would nav 

a blue mark on the reel and a blue labe . of time, 

Care in keeping track of a different reel or put in the 

since they can be easily lost if wound 
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wrong box That is why some laboratories also record a detailed identifica- 
tion of the tape at the beginning of the reel The recorded identification 
might start with a starting signal, followed by a pause, and include the 
tape number, the type and number of drills included, and directions for 
usmg them This not only identifies the tape but also serves as a starting 
signal for the learner 

A tape inventory is kept to show how many tapes there are in stock, 
how many have been bought, recorded, erased and filed 

In addition, there may be a need for a laboratory assignment sheet to 
permit the learner to prepare the right text and the technician to broad- 
cast It 

Finally, how arc the tape scripts catalogued’ Are they classified accord- 
ing to the tape number, the text reference, and the subject reference’ Can 
they be easily found when needed’ 


4 TEACHING PROCEDURES 

teachinf^l'rH ™ 2 *»ials for laboratory use may vary in (I) 

teaching media, (2) teaching plans, and (3) teaching units ^ ^ 

4 1 TEACHINO MEDIA 

Does the learnel'f'*i'f ** presented— written, oral, or pictorial’ 

«e ase dT'd “nd repeating’ Do the 

re;rd"n rut of mtur« ‘r^am '--"/“'Ac .hey 

or on filmi < 5 nTn« ^ pictures m a text, on film-strips 

in the learner’s text The^t ^ ® numbered drawings 

replies and then li«!tP on the drawings, the learner 

this pattern mav he ° giving the right answers Exercises of 

Or they may depend on^th * synchronized with magnetic tape 

whlchM fed directly rthel' sound-track of 

media may be ( 1 ) aLitoiytr (2$ "^ 1 “'^'’™“ 

4 1 I Auditory Media 

It may make its owii audio materials available commercially or 

on disc or tape and the ^®“imercial recordings are the “full” courses 
pattern drill, etc Somf. pronunciation, conversation, 

effective for laboratory wo^rk adaptation in order to be 

(1) Prepar,„o„ of Aud„ory Ma.enals 

Some laboratories may prepare their own courses, others may base the 



Teaching Procedures 

laboratory course on some standard classro^ 

in the preparation of audio the following technical points 

gogical quality of the material (see Pa ). hen 

need to be considered; (a) Are the that of the 

ianguage? (b) K the P^°“\’°"heratause at the\nd of each sentence 
iecture room or the pulpit? (c) Is t P permit a change in 

long enough to allow repetition, bu nualitv microphone in an 

rhjhm? (d) Is the recording made with a 

acoustically suitable room? (e) Is the are not always good 
not one which irritates? Good classroom voices 

microphone voices. 

(ii) Use of Auditory Materials precedence over 

In the language laboratory the spoken languag 

the written iLguage. Oral proficiency -^^f„™Tsees the test he 
laboratories no books are allowed, an . ppeiationisinfluenced 

isleaming. This isdoneon the groun^thathispnoj^^^^^ ^he 

not only by reading the text but even y , of dialogues or 

words are written. Other laboratories u p learner, 

text in phonetic notation, pre-studied at ho ^ -j, pf pp more than 

In some cases, a week’s laboratory work may con ,^^6 

a five-minute dialogue, containing senten during the 

usefulness. But the learner may hear it “a" ^ dialogue with native-like 
week until he is able to use the sentences ol tn J’ ppuiar songs, 
proficiency. Some pronunciation drills may be based on p 
sung with a natural, colloquial Pro”""“‘“'‘’”’ _„riate reading selections. 
Auditory materials may also be based “a “PP questions on the 

preferably passages containing dialogue. ° , , permit the learners 

content, recorded on the master track and spaced P 
to respond. jjje, phe technique used 

Dictations may also be prepared on tape -nelling, a test of audi- 
will depend on iL aim of the dictation as a test ol spei g 
tory comprehension, or as practice in writing. 

♦■1.2 Visual Media cartoons, posters). 

These may include pictures (drawings, ? language practice), 

charts, maps, film-strips (designed “'‘=‘P‘„,fr^ films re-scripted for 

sound films (language-teaching films or oc designed for drilling 

language prLtice), and sound film-loops specially desig 
the oral skill. 



Automated Language Teaching 
(i) Preparation of Visual Materials 

Instructors trained in the preparation of audio-visual aids may help in 
the preparation of visual matenals for language teaching Since the visual 
material not only furnishes a frame of reference for the oral work, but 
may, m multilingual classes, be the only source of its meamng, it may be 
necessary to give a great deal of attention, while preparing the matenal, 
to the possible interpretations which the learners may give to it (See 
Ch 8 23) 

Films and film strips may range from the beginning look-and-say drill 
to advanced conversational episodes There may also be films and film- 
strips originally intended for other purposes but re scnpted and sound- 
tracked by the instructors within the language level of the learners 

Film loops are lengths of film with ends spliced together to permit con- 
tinuous repetition They come m magazines which fit on to any projector 
by means of an adapter arm Each magazine contains a learning unit made 
up of one or two sequences which run for a few minutes at a time They 
are so designed as to allow the learner to repeat a sequence as often as 
necessary, isolaung one skill at a time 


(ii) Use of Visual Materials 

The mam function of visual matenal is semantic It permits the learner to 
un erstand what he hears, to learn the situation in which language forms 
are used, and to associate them with what he is learning through imitation 
and repetition * * 

If films are used, the learner views each film again and again, listening 
and looking, until the meaning is clear and the form familiar to the ear 
inen he may do concentrated oral drill on the language of the film, 
nscri e on tape, this becomes his oral homework, to be done m indi- 
vidual booths in the practice laboratory 

levels, silent films, film strips, slides and wall pictures may 
composition Finally, for groups who have already 
mav be ikpH 7 mastery of the spoken language, films arid film strips 
may be used to improve reading, writing, and spelling 

4 2 TEACHING PLANS 

IS if^ ^ general, over all teaching pattern'^ What sort 

entirelv itiH example, is one possibility ! Dialogue spoken 

five syllable unitT™^ (Learner listens ) 2 Dialogue broken into 

arner repeats after each pause 4 Sequence repeated 
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, IU/1„^„I ^ ran I gel some matches { )i’x3) 

speed s.,,. malehesn 

^ S«-s.p.y . 

”:::t^eCh£aL.^ 

mg phase depends on what is being taug P (national music, 

for speech drill is the following 1 Pre con i Mechanize 

song:or snatch of dialogue) 2 El.cit response (echo ^ 

them (variation drill) 4 Manipulate them (s r meaning) 

mforce them (easy tests) 6 Scmanticize thein ( e ^ 

If the presentation is based on a moUon-p.cture 6'”’ f ^^^non) 2 
of this type 1 Show sound-films (wit ou used in 

Film strip based on film 3 Film soun - ra based on sound 

practice booths 4 Recorded self correcting e Learner studies 

U 5 Film script distributed for learner to read 6 Learner 

script With accompanying recorded text imnortant to find 

When examining the learner learner who 

out whether it takes into account the level example, may need less 

has mastered the pronunciation of a languag » ^ contain any 


recording and playback Finally, o - errors 

measures for preventing learners in the laboratory P 
’which they are not aware'’ 


, (1) design, (2) repeuuon, (3) length, and 


43 TEACHING UNITS 
Laboratory teaching units vary i 
(4) speed 

'' ^ ,nH reoetition'' Here are 

How are the sentences arranged for presentation 
some possible types of arrangement 

Type A Listen to sentence— imitate sentence 
Type B Listen — imitate & record 
Type C Listen— imitate, listen & check 

Type D Listen— imitate & repeat & record 

Type E Listen— imitate & record— listen & ^ ^-esponse 

In the place of straight mutation m the above 2 2 ) 

requiring some modification in the sentence (. smee the learner 

On a smgle track recorder, Types C and A P , ^ jjjjiy be a series 

docs not record When the learner does not recor , 
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of sentences, each recorded in advance, twice in succession The learner 
stops the tape after the first utterance, repeats it and checks by starting the 
tape and listening to the second utterance of the same sentence Or a key 
word for each sentence is recorded in advance, followed by a full sentence 
The learner listens to the key word, stops the tape, tries to remember and 
repeat the sentence, checking from the tape after each try If sentence 
modification is required the recorded sentences on a single-track are each 
followed by some change The learner stops the tape between the model 
and Its changed form, attempts the change, and starts the tape again to 
hear what he should have said If he is right, he goes on, if not he starts 
over again 

On a double track recorder. Types B, D and E arc possible The learner’s 
attempts are recorded, permitting him later to listen to them and check his 
performance For example a modification drill included in Type E, might 
go something like this 

1 He s taking a walk And yesterday 

2 •Yesterday he take a walk 

3 Yesterday he took a walk 

4 Yesterday he took a walk 




2 

3 

4 

Master Track 

MODEL 

question 

' 

^blank) 

CORRECT 

FORM 

(blank) | 

Practice Track 

(blank) 

learner’s 

attempt 

, (blank) 

LEARNER’S^ 
IMITATION 1 


on one^tmckTnri^t?^ double track is to record one speaker of a dialogue 
me the dialn i ^ speaker on the other The learner after s^udy- 

tL dest he then switches roles 

depends on the sorTof mLh for reading and writing 
material may have to be broV™“^ teaching machines are used, the 
umts forminp encv *^°^en up mto thousands of small interrelated 

reqnneasmLyas25TOr,epf “8“ 

might go throuah^d!*' ^ suigle word say collaborate, the machine 
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, COLLABORATE mcRns to work together /« makuig a mo, ion picture many 

I I I I I I I I ’ LLl 


people have to collaborate l I I I I I I I f ^ ^ 

, »- » ».'4. V ? ."rn r‘ 


■ w 

3 The first part of the word, co. 

CO labourer or co-worker is someone^w^ o w^ A B O R A. T E 

4 Put the same letter m both spaces 

5 Put the same letter in both spaces^ OLE// BOR//TE 

6 Put the same letter m both spaces^ 0 ////ABORATE 

7 In making a Motion Picture many I I I I I 

43 2 Repetition whole’’ Three 

How many times does lea™" 

heatmgs have been suggested as the Ideal on 

learner listen and repeat or vary each sent record and check his 

four or five »•« >“ How many times does ‘hs ,^5^, I, may be 
iesponses7 Mote often than he ^ model than to himself 

important that he should listen more often o u niav take at least 

How often does the dnll repeat the same pa 
three listen and-respond pairs to establish a pa 
It 1J03 Pqj. example 


1 see her 
1 see him 
1 sec It 


8 

8 

8 

24 repetitions 


^33 Length and Speed 


one unit 


How many units are there per tape’ Some ^ary greatly from 

per tape What is the length of the tap^ for a half- 
wit optimum length of three minutes j- course, the 

hour laboratory period » The shorter the tape unii, 


more often the learner has to repeat oken’ If it is spoken too 

At what rate is the tape or sound-track sp j ,r,t ,s spoken 

H^ickly, the learner will be unable to imita e i . What then is the 
too slowly. It IS likely to be unnatural or i 
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optimum number of syllables per second'^ This may depend on the level 
It has been suggested that five syllables per second is about right for 
beginners and ten to twelve for advanced learners 
In addition to the speaking rate, there is the question of rate of repetition 
Taking the model-and-response as a pair, an average rate of five pairs per 
minute has been recommended 

Finally, how long is the time lapse between response and correction or 
reinforcement*^ The shorter the gap, the better the learning (see Ch 4 ) 
Immediate playback machines may cut this gap to a minimum for those 
engaged in self-correction exercises 


5 RELATION TO TEXT AND TEACHER 
What is the position of automated language teaching in the general 
u programme*> What percentage of the teaching does it 

handle in relation to that done by the text (Part II) and by the teacher in 
class (Part III)’ ^ 

Is the material taught m the laboratory different from that taught in 
tiicf prepare for the other, revise the other, or 

j, , ° ^®^foers start the lesson m the laboratory do they 

first hear material already presented to them in class’ 

86^3(1^0 correction, pre- 

to make I ’ teachers may use part of the classroom ume 

cTOctd .0 Jr rf VP= of laboratory drill he will be 

hears thp Hifn. may be used to make sure each learner 

able to chpc-ir o '’ctween the significant sounds, so that he may be 
mavbcDresentM the laboratory The new words 

clearer ClassronJ^^t*^ syllable, to make their pronunciation 

l to present the meaning of the 

texts already used «pand the context of the laboratory 

With picturcs^mstMfT*^ r ii laboratory may be used m class 

cal^rt foVr^^^^^ example, If the laboratory uses 

drills m class " " t^*^ teacher might use pictures with the same 


ifie laboratory 

garden 

WdW S’"'” -egarden 

haamer There’s a dog m the garden 
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In the classroom: 

Teacher: There’s a man in the garden. 

Learner; There’s a man in the garden. 

Teacher : (Holds up picture of a dog.) 

Learner : There’s a dog in the garden. 

Some teachers may use machines only a preseMa- 

tition at the end of the lesson. Others may g jn class. 

tion on motion-picture film and end It wit s e - P j current 

Finally, what is the relation of the current 

reading of the learner? If laborato^ '”***”n/ wider and the content of 
reading, the contexts of their meaning niay be under, and 

the laboratory drills consequently more sigm CM . ^ 

Whether the teaching is done the amount of language 

purpose is stUl to promote language learmng. of techniques and 

learning may in turn be used to determine *o ce ot t 4 
materials, it is important for the completion of our analysis 
how the amount of language learned has been measu 
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The Measurement of Language Learning 
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The Measurement of Language Learning 
0 INTRODUCTION 

Although language testing mainly concerns the performance of the 
learner, the types of tests or exaimnations that evaluate his knowledge of 
the language often determine the methods and techmques which teachers 
use to teach jt , 

Testing IS an activity which may occupy a good portion of the teacher s 
time, either in admimstering or choosmg the tests or m the actual making of 
them It IS therefore important for the teacher to know what tests are made 
of and how they differ 

Language tests may differ m (1) purpose, (2) design, and (3) suitabihty 
1 PURPOSE 

Tests may be designed for four different purposes (I) to find out how much 
of the language a person actually knows (proficiency tests) , (2) to get an 
idea of how much of it he will be able to learn (prognostic tests) , (3) to 
find out how much of a course he has actually learned (achievement tests), 
and (4) to discover what remains to be taught (diagnostic tests) 

1 1 PROFICIENCY TESTS 

The purpose of a proficiency test is to find out how much of a language 
a person has mastered It is not connected with a particular course and is 
not necessanly based on what the learner may have studied 
Proficiency tests are used to put people into categoncs accordmg to 
their knowledge of the foreign language These categories may be used by 
governments and employment commissions as a basis for language 
qualifications, or they may be used for the purpose of finding the level at 
which a learner should start or continue his study of the language This 
may not necessarily be the same for all the language skills A speech pro- 
ficiency test may place a learner at one level, and a reading proficiency test 
at another 

1 2 PROGNOSTIC TESTS 

This type of test is mtended as a prediction of how well a person is likely 
to leam a foreign language It is used to select persons hkely to profit 
from foreign language instruction 

One type of prognostic test for begmners mvolves the learning of an 
artificial micro language contammg in miniature all the elements mvolved 
in language learning — phonetics, grammar, vocabulary and meaning The 
test simulates the conditions of language learning, and includes such 
activities as imitating sounds and sound patterns, completing pattern 
changes, and inferring meanings from contexts 
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I 3 ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

Achievement tests determine how much of the matenal of a course has 
actually been mastered They include only what has been taught 
The amount of language learned in a course can be measured by giving 
the same test before and after, or by giving two equal tests, one at the 
beginning of the course and one at the end It is important, however, if 
two different tests are used, that they be tested and proved to be equal 

1 4 DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 

The purpose of diagnostic tests is to find out what remains to be taught 
Unless the teacher has a class of absolute beginners, he will be taking 
over one which has already been taught some of the language, either by 
himself or by another teacher What the class has been taught, however, is 
no indication of what it knows 

Although it may be useful to find out as much as possible about the 
learners’ previous studies of the language, the teacher can determine how 
much of the language they actually know or do not know only by giving 
them some sort of test The purpose of such tests is not to give marks to 
learners, but to get some information about their knowledge of the 
language Diagnostic tests sometimes reveal that the most advanced classes 
make the most elementary mistakes 

2 DESIGN 

The design of a test depends on (1) the skills tested, (2) the types of ques- 
tioning, (3) the types of response, and (4) the types of correction or 
sconng 

2 1 SKILLS TESTED 

Tests may be classified according to (1) what is tested, and (2) how it is 
tested 

2 1 1 What IS Tested? 

What IS the test intended to test^ Which skill — listening, speaking, read- 
ing, writing'^ Which component of each skill does it test — the discrimina- 
tion of sounds, the understanding of content, pronunciation, oral expres- 
sion, reading speed, spelling, composition, translation’ 

Some tests arc frankly labelled according to the skills they include, they 
may be called reading tests, auditory comprehension tests, pronunciation 
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tests, etc Other tests, simply called language tests, may include only 
translations and compositions assuming that these activities constitute 
a test of everything that knowing a language involves 


2 1 2 How IS it Tested? 

A skill may be tested by its use , or it may be broken down into its elements 
each of which is tested separately The first approach is based on the 
assumption that the best way to see whether a person can use a language 
IS to get him to use it The candidate is forced to show what he can do by 
doing it A speaking test requires him to speak , a writing test, to write 
Such tests are easy to give and to compose As tests, however, this type 
reveals only what the learner may wish to reveal, since he need not include 
anything on which he is likely to make a mistake , he may for example 
avoid sentence structures of which he is unsure The test may give only a 
vague idea of the extent of the learner’s vocabulary and structure If the 
topics of oral or wntten composition used m such tests are general enough, 
the candidate can prepare a few compositions m advance, copy and 
memorize paragiaphs from books and articles and the like 

The correction or scoring of such tests may be highly inaccurate, time 
consuming, subjective and at the same time difficult So many different 
elements ate involved that the causes of enoTS may be hard to determine 
Such an apparently simple test as a dictation, for example, may indicate a 
number of quite different abilities — the ability to spell, the discrimination 
of sounds and words, skill in interpreting what is heard and in making 
sense out of it, a certain knowledge of the structure of the language, skill 
m writing and punctuation 

In contradistinction to this type is the analytic type of test which aims at 
breaking a skill down into its elements in order to test one at a time Such 
tests can be limited to what the tester wants to know They can be checked, 
tested and continually re designed and improved The errors can be 
analysed and their causes determined Tests of this type can be standard 
ized and used to compare different groups, different individuals or the 
same individual at different times Although they are far more difficult to 
compose, they are quicker and easier to score Moreover they can be 
designed m such a way as to be objective, that is to be entirely mde 
pendent of the opinions or judgmraits of the corrector 
Criticisms on the use of analytic objective tests have to do with the 
mental activities of the learner taking the test The learner is not required 
to use the entire complex system of habits simultaneously to the same 
extent as he does when using the language For this reason objective tests 
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often appear to be too easy. Objective tests which give the learner a choice 
of possible answers may show whether he is right or wrong, but cannot 
show how wrong he may be, for although the right answer may be unique, 
wrong answers are multiple — all possible guesses and mistakes cannot 
obviously be shown. Yet for purposes of measuring attainment and pro* 
ficiency in the language such objections may be irrelevant. Objective tests 
may be designed not only on the degree of probability of guessing the 
answers, but also on the probability of specific errors. 

The objectivity or analysis in a test may vary in degree. The degree 
depends on the type of questioning used and the type of response required. 

2.2 TYPES OF QUESTIONING 

How are the questions of the test posed and arranged? 

To begin with, are there dear directions of how the test is to be con- 
ducted? Is there an example given before each type of question? Do the 
questions begin with what is easiest, and increase gradually in difficulty so 
as to give each learner an opportunity to show what he knows? Do the 
questions test one thing at a time? Do they test the usual in language, or 
the unusual? 

In what medium is the questioning done — (1) spoken, (2) written, (3) 
pictorial, or (4) ostensive? If it is spoken or written, which language is 
used, the native language or the foreign language? What proportion of 
each? 

2.2.1 Spoken Questions 

If the spoken language is used, is it recorded or uttered by the person 
administering the test? Do the learners listen to the recording individually 
or collectively? 

2.2.2 Written Questions 

If the questions are \vrittcn, have the learners individual copies of them, 
or are they to be put on the blackboard, or projected on a screen? 

2.2.3 Pictorial Questions 

Arc there any questions in the form of pictures? What sort arc they? 
Have learners individual copies or arc the pictures posted up or projected? 
Some tests make use of pictures which have been printed on separate 
sheets or in separate booWets. These arc used by the learners during the 
tests, but collected for re-use alter the test is completed. 
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2 24 Ostensive Questions 

Tests may also involve the use of objects, actions and situaUons requmng 
the learner to say or write what he sees 

2 3 TYPES OF RESPONSE 

The type of response required m a test may differ in (1) media used, (2) 
choices given, and (3) operations required 

2 3 1 Media 

Responses may involve the use of speech, writing, pictures or actions The 
media used in the response, however, may not necessarily be the same as 
those used in the corresponding question For example, a test m auditory 
comprehension might involve wntten or pictorial responses to spoken 
sentences The candidate is required to listen to a recorded text and to 
select from a printed text the sentence or picture which apphes to what he 
hears Or the question part may be presented in writing and the response 
m speech, as m the case of oral reading tests Or the answers may be 
actions done m response to spoken commands , the accuracy of the action 
IS used as an indication of how well the spoken command was understood 
The spoken or written response may be made in a language different from 
that of the correspondmg question It may involve a translation into or 
out of the native language 

2 3 2 Choice 

Is the learner given a choice of possible responses or does he have to invent 
his own'’ 

If choices are given, how many arc there‘s Are they of the simple true- 
or false type*’ Or do they present a range of closely related possibibties? 
On what are these possibilities based, on an analysis of the learner’s native 
language or on a study of the frequency of his past errors? 

Multiple choice responses may mvolve a number of different operations 
on the part of the learner, including such things as changmg a text or 
addmg to it, answenng questions on a text, or explaimng some of its 
elements (See 2 3 3 below ) 

2 3 3 Operation 

What sort of operation does the response require the candidate to per- 
form’’ Does he have to (i) give an answer, (ii) give an explanation, (in) 
infer something from a text, (iv) add something to the text, (v) change 
something in the text, or (vi) compose a text himself? 
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(i) Answering 

The learner may be required to give an answer to the question on the test 
The answer may be entirely of his own invention or it may be chosen 
from a number of possible alternatives For example, answering in an 
auditory comprehension test might involve the following operations 
The description of a context and a senes of oral questions on it, recorded 
on tape or disc, are played to the candidate For example 

Recording Number One You’re in a station (pause) 

When’s the next train for Manchester'’ 

The candidate looks at his answer booklet and selects the most likely 
answer to the question from such possibilities as at the station, fi\e miles 
auqy, at jive thirty, around the corner 
Tlie context given may be more or less elaborate It may mclude a 
dialogue, a telephone conversation or a short news broadcast The can- 
didate may be required to listen to questions on these and select the 
answers from a list m his answer booklet Or the telephone conversation 
may be interrupted at intervals, and dunng these interruptions the can- 
didate IS required to select the next most likely response 
Readmg speed may also be tested on the basis of selected answers A 
dozen or so short paragraphs may be given, and m the space of five or 
ten minutes the candidates may be required to read each paragraph and 
answer a question on it 

(ii) Explanation 

The response may require an explanation on the part of the candidate The 
explanation may be m the native language or m the foreign language It 
may be invented by the learner or selected from a list of possible explana- 
tions A vocabulary comprehension test, for example, may be designed 
With multiple-choice responses The test may be based on a reading 
passage containing a number of underlined words, repeated at the end of 
the passage and followed each by a number of possible synonyms, from 
which the learner selects For example 

These dark, un/af/iomcd depths of the ocean ha%e 
never seen the light of day 

unfathomed A unexplored, D unmeasured, C undeni’aler, 

D impossible to reach 


(ill) Inference 

The response may involsc the making of inferences from a given text 
The choice ofa number of possible inferences may be given 
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She turned on the heat in her room. 

A. She was hungry. 

B. She was cold. 

C. She felt too warm. 

The test may require the learner to listen to a conversation among a 
number of speakers, and then to analyse a number of possible inferences 
based on the conversation. After each inference, the learner checks 
whether it is true or false. 

(iv) Addition 

The operaUon required may be that of adding something to the question, 
either by way of expanding a full sentence by including in it a new element 
(inclusion) or of finishing an incomplete utterance (completion). 

Inclusion may be used in tests of intonation and rhythm. Here a new 
word or group of words may have to be incorporated into a basic sentence 
while making the necessary changes in rhythm and intonation. It is 
similar in form to echelon drill or to that type of pattern practice involving 
addition (see Ch. 9 : 2.2.2). Inclusion may also be used as a test for word* 
order ; here the question gives a basic sentence and a series of words to 
be included in it. If the questions are oral, the words to be included arc 
uttered after a pause. The inclusion may be cumulative ; for example : 

Q : 11 faut quUtet la piste. 

Ne . . . pas. 

A : (11 ne faut pas quitter la piste.) 

Q; U nc faut pas quitter la piste. Surtout. 

A ; (11 ne faut surtout pas quitter la piste.) 

Completion tests of the fiU*in*the*blaivks type may be used in a variety 
of ways. The blanks to be filled may be structure words or content voca- 
bulary. They may be presented in isolated sentences or in a running text; 
the blanks are placed either in the text itself or in sentences based on it. 

Completion tests may be used to examine not only grammar and voca- 
bulary but also spelling. They may ap|jear not only as written but also as 
oral tests. A recording may give an incomplete sentence which the can- 
didate is to complete, either orally or in writing, from a number of possi- 
bilities. For example : 

Recording: Whenever 1 have a toothache 1 immediately go to see. . . . 
Anwer Booklet: A. the pharmacy; B. ihe dentist; C. some toothpaste. 

A reading comprehension test may involve the completion of statements 
about a passage read by the candidate. After reading each paragraph he 
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may be required to complete a statement about it, selecting from a list 
of alternatives. For example: 

Martin has a great deal of admiration for. . . . 

A. the men who conquered Everest. 

B. the beauties of the Himalayas. 

C. the dangers of mountain climbing. 

D. the Abominable Snowman. 

(v) Alteration 

The question may require some sort of change to be made in the text. 
The change may involve either conversion or replacement. It may require 
a conversion of all verbs from the inhnidve to the present tense or from 
the present to the past. Or it may involve replacement of an inappropriate 
word by a more appropriate one. 

The alteration may be from one medium to another, as when the test 
requires a written passage to be read aloud for the purpose of recording 
pronunciation, or when an oral passage is put into writing, as in dictation. 
The alteration may also be in the language, as in the case of translation 
into or out of the native language. This latter type of test is one which, 
in the past, has been much used, and much abused. 

Another type of alteration is re-statement. The test gives a series of 
phrases, with instructions to rephrase each in a certain way. These may be 
recorded and used as an oral expression test. For example: 

Recording: Tell him not to bother. 

Reyonse: (Don't bother.) 

Recording: Ask her to have a scat. 

Response: (Won't you have a scat?) 

(vi) Composition 

The test may require the composition of sentences or paragraphs out of 
elements of the candidate’s own invention or out of a list supplied by the 
test. 

The test may supply a series of words for the learner to unite into a 
sentence. For example : 

// it not rain we going country 

Or it may give a number of simple phrases, clauses, and sentences to 
be linked together into one or more complex sentences, or into a para- 
graph. For example: 
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Down the street I was walking I met an old friend My friend asked me 
to a restaurant He was an old schoolmate of mine We had coffee We 
talked for a long time More than two hours I came home I was late for 
dinner 

The quesuon part of the composiuon test may be a senes of pictures 
The candidate may be given a booklet of pictures and required to write or 
record one appropriate sentence for each picture 
Some tests combine a number of different operations into a single theme 
For example, each of the recorded responses to the pictures may have to 
be altered in some way, repeated m the negative, or put into the past 

2 4 SCORING 

How IS the test designed for sconng? Must it be scored (1) by simple 
computation, that is, by simply addmg up the nght answers, (2) by 
requiring the corrector to discnnunate between a right answer and a 
wrong one, or (3) by the evaluation of different degrees of excellence? 

2 41 ComputatioD 

The simplest type of scoring mvolves only the counting of nght and 
wrong answers Tests vary of course in the efficiency of their design for this 
sort of scoring A test may, for example, have separate answer sheets, with 
numbers corresponding to the questions in an answer booklet or question 
sheet In such a test, the auditory comprehension test cited above (2 3 3 (i)) 
might be presented thus 


ANSWER BOOKLET 


ANSWER SHEET 

1 

A At the station 


1 

A = 

B Around the corner 


B 

C At five thirty 


C - 

D Five miles away 


D « 


Since the appropriate answer to the oral question ‘‘When’s the next 
train for Manchester^ is C, the learner puts a pencil stroke at C in the 
space provided 

Tests of this design can be corrected rapidly with a perforated key or, 
if an clectrographic pencil has been used, by machine Applying the per- 
forated key to the answer sheet, the corrector, or the machine, first totals 
the number of black marks, that is, the rights (R) — let us say 80 He then 
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totals the number of blanks, that is, the mistakes (M)— let us say 20. To 
compensate for the probability that a learner could guess some of the 
answers in such a test, the total number of mistakes divided by the num- 
ber of possible mistakes per question (in this case, 4 - 1 =3) is subtracted 
from the total number of rights. The final score (S) is therefore calculated 
on the formula: 


„ M 20 

S = R = 80- — 

n-1 3 


73*4 


Such calculations are valid only in the aggregate. 

In cases where large numbers of people have to be tested, the ease and 
rapidity of correction of such tests may be an important argument for 
adopting them. Moreover, such tests do not require language teachers 
as correctors. 


2.4.2 Discrimination 

Tests that require as correctors persons with a knowledge of the language 
are those where the scoring involves some sort of discrimination between 
what is correct and incorrect or some sort of evaluation of the candidate's 
performance. 

Those requiring the corrector simply to discriminate between right and 
wrong may also be designed for rapid scoring. For example, the test may 
require the candidate to put structure words into the numbered blanks of a 
written text: 


When the child comes . . I . . school age, there is often the question 
. .2. . deciding where . .3. . send him. 

The learner may fill in the blanks on a numbered answer sheet of the 
same design as the key, so that scoring is simply a matter of applying the 
key to the answer sheet and marking the mistakes : 


KEY 


ANSWER 

SHEET 

1 . or 


1. to X 

2. of 


2. ^ 

3. to 


3. Jo, 


eic. etc. 
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The Measurement of Language Learning 
irthe corrector is not required to take into account a number of possible 
right answers, the scoring may be left to persons who are not necessarily 
language teachers 


2 4 3 Evaluation 

Tests -which require the corrector to judge the answers may involve a 
considerable amount of time per paper if an accurate evaluation is re- 
quired Here again, however, the test may be designed io speed up the 
sconng For example, if the test is one m oral expression, it may first be 
broken down into separate tests of pronunciation, structure and voca- 
bulary The remaimng factors of quickness and appropriateness of res- 
ponse, which may have to be assessed by the corrector, might be scored on 
a speed scale, where each degree corresponds to a stroke of a metronome 
The scoring card for six utterances (centre column) might be designed thus 


SPEED 


SCORE 

21 

a 




X 



5 

4 



X 




4 

3 

m 

■ 

1 




(1 

2 





X 


4 

1 






XX 

2 

0 








The corrector, listening to the recording of the responses, runs his 
pencil down each column at the rate of one intersection per metronome 
stroke and stops at the point where he bears a response If the response is 
entirely appropriate — regardless of pronunciation and structure, which are 
tested separately— he makes two check marks at that point, if partly 
acceptable, one check mark At the end of the test he simply multiphes 
each check mark by the point allotted to the speed level at which it was 
made, and totals the results 

Since each element of each skill may have different scoring techniques 
used with different types of quesUorung and response, it is necessary when 
analysing a test to get a simple, composite picture of all these variable 
components and their interrelation This can be done by checking these 
components on a table To illustrate, we write into the table the com- 
ponents of our example (in 2 4 1) of an auditory comprehension test 
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TYPE OF SKILL 1 QUESTIONS 


Skills 

Required 



Phonetic 

Discrimination 

Auditory / 

Comprehension v 


Oral Expression: 


readinq: 

Visual 

Discnnunatlon 

Reading 

Comprehension 

Reading Speed 


Vocabulary 

Style 


Framework for Analysing Language Tests 
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The Measurement of Language Learning 
3 SUITABILITY 

Is the test suitable for the purpose for which it is going to be used? By 
refemng to the above tabic we can evaluate the suitability of a test from 
the points of view of relevance, fairness and usability 
Firstly, IS the test relevant? Docs it lest what it claims to tcsl*^ Docs it 
test what we arc trying to find out*^ If it is a test of achievement, for 
example, does it Iirmt itself to the material covered, or does it include 
material which has no relation to the learner’s past traimng'’ 

Secondly, is it a fair icst*^ Is it of average difficulty, is it loo easy, or is 
It beyond the capacity of those who attempt it'’ If nothing but errors arc 
produced by a test, it may be the test itself which fails to meet the require- 
ments, and not those taking it who are to blame 
Is the timmg of the test right'’ Does it give the learner enough time to 
respond’ Or does it give him too much"’ In oral responses, a test may give 
too much time if it permits the candidate to remember a rule, compose 
a sentence on it by applying the rule, and then utter the response 
Finally, is the test usable'’ Can it be applied in the particular circum- 
stances in which It will be given’ Can it be administered and corrected by 
the personnel available'’ Does it rely too heavily on sbUed personnel in 
situations where these are lacking’ Does the test require the use of mechani- 
cal equipment which is not available’ Some tests may be designed for 
teachmg machines which test what they themselves have taught 
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Conclusion 

AU that has been said in the foregoing pages does not add up to a simple 
recipe for language teaching. It does try to give some idea of what lan^age 
teaching involves and of the complex characteristics encountered in its 

*”SeTe concern three separate but interrelated areas-the language, the 
text, and the teacher. In analysing the language we encountered thf 
plication of conflicting theories, differences in techniques of describing 
language, and numerous factors involved in learning it. In analysing th 
text, we found that each of its inherent elements-selection, gradation 
presentation, and repetition-posed its own problems of analysis imd 
measurement. And in our analysis of the teaching per orman 
teacher we had first to take into account the delicate relationship between 
teacher, text and class, and the necessity for a separate analysis of teaching 
points, teaching plans, and teaching techniques. Jntn 

These factors of language, method and teaching have to 
account by anyone making an analysis of someone ® teaching o 

of his own, and by anyone analysing a method or making ™ 

factors may indeed be more important than others, m e p 
of our knowledge the relative importance of some ^ 

matter of opinion. But their existence does not. An , 

method canLt be brushed aside because one/ee/r it to be of no imp 
ance. In any fair analysis of language teaching, al ac or -^icular 
sidered, not only those chosen by exponents or opponen s p 
text. In the past, essentially sound language 

turned down or discontinued because of certain "'“lor i P i,ave’i,een 
exposed by partisan critics, while fundamentally defective texts have been 

"‘^e1; suiprised and shocked to realize how very Uttle -al researcMs 

devoted to toe choice or rejecUon of language-teaching ^ 

someUmes be a lot of opinions expressed ; but these are n° ^sti“ 

facts. It was to promote*^ factual and textual analysis 

methods that this book was originally intended. It wa £ tLching 

an analytic framework for those who have to choose 

texts. Bit since toe choice very often depends on the 

it is up to the teacher to analyse his text in re a i teaching tech- 

this depends largely on an impartial analysis of his o S 

niques and abilities. 
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Concluuon 

What has been provided is really a framework by means of which a 
variety of particular cases may be considered The elements forming the 
framework still remain to be given their relative values To do this, a great 
deal of work is necessary in the correlation of the factors of language 
teaching with those of language learning This is the task of spcaal 
centres for training and research in language teaching Unfortunately these 
are very few m number Some countries have not a single such centre, 
despite the fact that they may have full time language teachers in every one 
of their secondary schools In this field, there is a great need for centres 
where specialists in language teaching, m linguistics, in phonetics and in 
the psychology of language learning may work together and devote all 
their time to the complex problems of the teaching and learning of foreign 
languages 

The increase in language teaching clTicicncy would alone be worth the 
trouble and expense involved For the amount of time lost in language 
learning is phenomenal If this book should indirectly contribute to saving 
a fraction of this time it would very well have served its purpose 
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APPENDIX A 


Language Drills 


OUTLINE 


1. LISTENING DRILLS 

1.1 Perception Drills 

1.2 Auditory Comprehension Drills 

1.2.1 Listen-and-Point 

1.2.2 Listen-and-Do 

1.2.3 Recordings with Film-Strips 

1.2.4 Motion-Picture Films 


2. SPEAKING DRILLS 

2.1 Pronunciation Drills 

2.1.1 Phonetic Exercises 

2.1.2 Group Singing 

2.1.3 Reading Aloud 

2.2 Expression Drills 

2.2.1 Speech through Actions 

2.2.2 Speech through Pictures 

2.2.3 Speech through Speech 


3. READING DRILLS 

3.1 Recognition Drills 

3.1.1 Making Flash Cards 

3.1.2 Using Flash Cards 

3.1.3 Making Sentences with Flash Cards 


3.2 Comprehension Drills 

3.2.1 Find the Object 

3.2.2 Find the Picture 

3.2.3 Find the Missing Half 

3.2.4 Multiple Choice Drills 

3.2.5 Scrambled Sentences 


3.2.6 True-or-False Drills 

3.2.7 Read-and-Answcr Drills 


3.3 Reading and Oral Work 
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Appendix A: Language Drills 
4. WRITING DRILLS 

4.1 Spelling Drills 

4.1.1 Completion Exercises 

4.1.2 Word Building 

4.2 Composition Drills 

4.2.1 Look-and-Write Drills 

4.2.2 Do-and-Write Drills 

4.2.3 Question-and-Answer Drills 
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Listening Drills 


1. LISTENING DRILLS 

Listening involves hearing the sounds and sound patterns of a languag 
and understanding their meaning. 

1,1 PERCEPTION DRILLS 

Thelearnermusthearthesoundsofthe language betoeh^canheex^e^^^ 

to pronounee them. If the teacher cannot make them hrmself, he can 
recordings with model pronunciations. sometimes 

Some teachers, especially those 

start the course by explammg the soimds „l,nnetic svmbol on the 

As they utter and explain J^^“ther the learners can idenUfy 

board with a number underneath. To ■ .u. number of the sound 

an individual sound the teacher asks them to give the number 

after he has uttered it. For example . 


The following is on the board : 


Teacher: 

Learner: 

Teacher: 

Learner: 

Teacher: 


/i: i e = a:/ 

1 2 3 4 5 

/i, i, i. '•/ 

Number 1. 

No. /i, i. i. '•/ 

?“s"' Number 2. Number 2; III, Number 1 
li M l\ - ill. etc., contrasting Number 2 witn 
L lit that the learner can ^rrmouXhe htTd. 
was pronounced with by ,he same 

The learner can go on to idenuiying j 

technique. 

This may be useful if the teacher “ |°’rsj° “e ^neuc symbols^ If 
not, he can sometimes use objects an , ep and another of a 

sound alike. For example, take a P><= “J'® ° ^ sea where they 

ship. Put the pictures on opposite wall . . ^ jbe picture. In this 

point. When ^^ou say the word, the earner pomU to to p c 

W. the learner learns to hear to ^^a pm (for%: 

ml in sliip. Or use two object yon say' pin 

when you say pen the learner holds p P 

he holds up the pin. . . • fhev can be continued 

Ustening exercises are not li^tc ° may be encouraged to 

throughout the course. At a certain s g . recorded radio 

listen to long-playing ‘^biinn cxweises involving dictaUon 

programmes. For adults, special ear n-.rtivc 
in phonetic script arc sometimes hig y u 
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Appendix A Language Di ills 
1 2 AUDITORY COMPREHENSION DRILLS 

When the learner has begun to get used to hearing the language he can 
concentrate on developing a certain fluen<^ m understanding its meaning 
The teacher can help him achieve this through drills which involve hsten- 
ing and pointing, hstening and domg, and through various types of com- 
prehension games (see Appendix B) 


12 1 Listen-and-Point Drills 

Ask the learners to touch, hold up or point to various objects as you 
name them For example, after having demonstrated This is a book {pen, 
pencil, etc ) ask the learner to touch or hold up each object as you name it 
Without indicating the object, say This is a book (Learner touches book ) 
This IS a pen (Learner touches pen ) Understanding the meaning of struc- 
tural words like this and that can also be drilled in this way If the learner 
understands This is a book” he puts his hand on his book , if he under- 
stands ‘‘That is a book” he points to one on the shelf 


1 2 2 Listen-and-Do Drills 


Tell the learner to do something, and if he does what you say. 
probably understood the meaning For example 


he has 


Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 


Put your book on your head, Mary 
(Mary puts her book on her head ) 

Put your pencil on the floor, Tom 
(Tom puts his pencil on his head ) 

That s your head, Tom I said on the floor 
Maryt (Mary points to the floor) 

‘ P**' 0" ‘he 

floor (Tom puts his pencil on the floor ) 

That s It etc 


and the^entirp”('T^'^ preceded by chorus dnll in which you say a sentence 
"asser “ay be Lcessary in 


1.2 3 Recordings ivith Film-Strips 

tV aS ® S‘ve them mean.ng 

astrnt™d™, , 7'’ r'™ are so spaced 

:Va;Sn7hrretoTdC'’"“"™^ 
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Speaking Drills 


1.2.4 Motion-Picture Fiims 

Special language-teaching films in a limited and graded vocabulary can 
be useful for beginners, if the films are properly designed. Such films are 
designed to be shown not once but several times. At a more advanced 
stage it might be profitable for the class to have regular cmema pro- 
grammes; let them see two showings or more, m .8^* ^ 

language learning value out of the film. Live dialogue, a is g , y 
do better teaching than the voice of a commentator. 

2. SPEAKING DRILLS 
2.1 PRONUNCIATION DRILLS 

Before the learner starts driUs in oral expression it is ^ 

to develop an adequate pronunciation of the language, is i . ^ 

at the belnning, for every word the learner utters makes his 
of its sounds more and more a habit. If he should a Mty P™ 

nunciation, correcting it can be very he 

If he develops a good pronunciation at the beginmng, 

says throughout the course will help in . oronounce 

It is not necessary, however, that the learner shou e . ^ 

all the sounds correctly before he Is allowed ®P®^. •. ^ -tart 

need not Interfere with the rest of the lesson. Nor « nec'ssa^^ 
drilling individual sounds. It is possible to start wi pronun- 

being taught and, proceeding by approximaUon, t learner’s in- 

elation more and more precise. The mam ‘'’'"S '® . . 

correct pronunciation should not become a habi . o g . p 

and intonation of sentences, drill the Individual sounds they 
this, special phonetic exercises will be needed. 

2.1.1 Phonetic Exercises 

Start with a few short sentences, insisting on the r'S**' ''J'y “r'^c'model 
tion. Have the whole class in chorus the 

pronunciation on a recording spaced for repe i on. 
rhythm on the tabic, on a drum, or by clapping yo • j 

As the course advances you can make up 'P«‘“' f "“'y.V doJ 
sounds like the /0/, the foreign /r/. or “"y m help 
exist in the native language. You ^ s jf^ 0 ,c learner has 

the learner get the right action out of his p h 
trouble spreading his lips make him hold a p 

If he has trouble rounding his lips have ".^f^^hneameMo make 
out a name held about a foot from his mouth. To get the learner 
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an /h/ or to add one to initial aspirated /p/, /t/, and /k/, you can tie a small 
feather to a piece of thread, hang the feather before the learner s mouth 
and have him blow it away You can also use this to make him produce a 
steady stream of air Suppose, for example, that he gives you a ftf instead 
of a /e/, have him put the tip of his tongue between his teeth, blow on 
the feather and see how long he can keep it flying Or you can use 
the flame of a candle and let him see how long he can keep the flame 
flat 

When you have enough sounds to make a sequence, drill them in words 
and sentences For m speech the sounds of the language appear in groups 
which are spoken at a certain speed, with a certain stress and a certain 
intonation Teach the learners to pronounce correctly and naturally such 
frequent formulas as hello, good bye, good morning, good afternoon, how 
do you do, etc When they can pronounce them well, make them learn 
them by heart and use them frequently in class when the occasion arises 
As the course advances you can make them learn the model sentences m 
the same way From the model sentences you can build substitution tables 
which can also be learned by heart and from which you can get the class 
to produce hundreds of correctly pronounced sentences Later these 
model sentences and formulas can be combined into model dialogues to 
be studied and memorized 

Formulas, model sentences and dialogues can be based on the pro* 
nunciation of the teacher, provided of course that his pronunciation is 
good enough to serve as a model If not, it may be advisable for him to 
use good recordings as models Those which are spaced for repetition are 
particularly useful 

2 1 2 Group Singing 

Singing IS an aid to pronunciation It gives the learner a great deal of 
repetition of the sounds and sound patterns which the words of the song 
contain It also fixes the words and patterns m the mind of the learner 
Since many popular and traditional songs contain words and patterns 
which arc no longer current in everyday speech, great care must be taken 
in finding the right sort of songs Many songs put stress on syllables which 
are normally unstressed in speech, for example, the French song II etait 
'un pe-tit na w 're Such songs give practice in incorrect stress patterns 
which later ha\e to be corrected Songs are a great help in language learn* 
mg, especially when already famibar tunes are used, but words and 
rhythm have to be carefully chosen so as not to conflict with the other 
parts of the course 
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2.1.3 Reading Aloud 

We must first distinguish between reading texts “ 

reading texts in ordinary spelUng. If the learners have been mght pro 

nunciation through phonetic notation, the reading 

phonetie seript rSay be good practiee in putUng ^ 

Lding aloud texts in ordinary spefiingjs^other matt 

ofthese texts may be a poor reflection oft esoun 

contribute to mistakes m pronunciation if it P ^ ^ 

who do not already know how to prono^ce the ’ang^"- R“Sdge 
can be used sparingly at a stage where the learners "ave some “dg 
of speech if they are not asked to read aloud sentenc s which they 
use in speech. First let them read each sentence silently. 

2.2 EXPRESSION DRILLS 

From pronouncing ready-made aan^nce^ leame^r may 

sentences which he makes up himself. Tjus q » ^rder to make oral 

graduated teaching. And so much pracUce “eded m order t^maky 

Lpression a habifthat the class may sometimes hav to 

talking: for the more talking the teacher f doactio“» 

they gi; Ask the class to look at actions f 

and say what they ate doing, ask and answ q through actions, 

later on written iexts. Speech can therefore be drilled througn 

through pictures and through speech. 

2.2.1 Speech through Actions 

First ask the learners to say what they see and say w a e 

(i) Look-and‘Say Drills . . . y^^en teaching a 

Ask the class to identify and the learners identify the 

new point, do not miss an opportunity o ® Por example, if 

objects which you are going to use m to use a knife 

the class already knows the word knife y . . the class 

to help you demonstrate the structural point. For 

identify it as a build-up for your presentation of the P 
example: 

Teacher: CTeacher holds up a knife.) 

Class: That’s a knife. . 

Teacher: (Teacher holds up a piece of paper.) 

Class: That's a piece of paper. 

Teacher: I'll put the knife through the pa!«r. 

Now I'm pulling the knife through the paper 
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Look-and-say drills may be used agam as soon as the learners get the new 
oomt They may be used to review material taught Take a number ol 
objects and do a number of actions, while the class do the talking For 
example 

(Hold up a key ) 

C/oss That's a key 

(Put It in a lock ) 

Class You’re putting it m the lock 
(Hold up a hat ) 

Class That’s a hat 

(Put It on a hook ) 

Class You’re putting it on a hook 
(Hold up a watch ) 

Class That’s a watch 

(Give It to a learner ) 

Class You re giving it to Tom 

(Gesture to him to put it in his pocket ) 

Class He’s putting it in his pocket etc , etc » etc 

00 Do anii-So) Drills 

Do an action or chain of actions while saying what you are doing Then 
let each learner take his turn m doing the same thing After each sequence 
the learners can say what they were doing, if they have been taught the 
structure in which to say ii For example 

TearJit/- (doing actions) 1 m takings piece of string from my pocket I'm 
putting It on the table I’m taking the pen off the table I’m putting 
It in my pockei 

Learner (doing actions) 1 m taking a piece of string, etc (If he cannot 
remember what to do next, prompt him by miming the action ) 
Class (if they have learnt the past tense) He took a piece of string from 
his pocket He put it on the table, etc 

Drills of this sort can be pul on the board in the form of a table 



pen 


your desk 

Ihit your 

pencil 

book 

on 

the floor 
the table 


hand 


your head 


Divide the class into two groups Let one group see how many actions 
It can get the other group to do by reading off combinations from the 
table The person spoken to must say what he is doing For example 
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A\ (,10 Bl) Put your book on the floor 
Bl I’m putting It on the floor 

A2 (10 B2) Put your pencil on your desk 
B2 I’m putting it on my desk, etc 

(ill) Dramatization 

Another way to give the class pracuce m speaking, while holdmg its 
interest, is to let them perform little skits and short plays If a learner as 
to perform before the class, he is more likely to study his part with care, 
to try to understand it and learn it by heart If what he learns y ^ nre 
colloquial everyday sentences, he will retam some of them an eir 
patterns, and later use them unconsciously in his conversation 
It IS important to avoid long plays m which only a few peop e can spea 
Short skits give more practice to more learners Remember that the pur- 
pose of dramatization in class is to make the learners spea 

Classroom dramatization is possible at all levels At t e ''^ly ® 

when only the pattern this is x has been taught, it is possi c o 
tize It as the form of mtroduction Have three learilers ^ 

of the class and introduce one another A and B are toge ‘ 
by A introduces B to C He can simply say, “C, this is B B, toy s C 
hello and how do you do have been taught, A can stop C with a Hello, 
and B and C can add how do you do as each is mtroduced 
A little later on in the course, the class may know enough *o 
certain actions m their daily lives, like going fishing or PP . . 

Model dialogues may also be dramabzed So can t ose V/ell- 

all the class know or those which they have read m t e re 
known events m local or regional history can also e wri en 
form and presented as little plays At a certain level the learners 
their own lines, and even their own little plays 

2 2 2 Speech through Pictures 

One of the reasons for usmg pictures to make the , ^ould 

the class can thus see and speak about actions and o jec 

be impossible to reproduce in class Another ryson is .-mninnEand 

valuable classroom time which would otherwise be was e picture 

«tUng up situations, for it is sometimes quicker 

before the class than to set up a situation The more i 

have, the more different situations you can show 

pictures yourself, cut them out of picture magazi , pictures on 

or ask the learners to draw them You can draw 

‘he board before the lesson begins, use ready-made wall p ■ P 
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books, pictures in the text, slides, film-strips and even motion-picture 
films There are a number of ways of using each of these in order to produce 
speech 


(i) Look-and-Say Drills 

Hold up a picture and ask the class, individually or collectively, to say 
what they see For example, holding up a picture of a dog, make the class 
point to It and say, “That’s a dog ” Suppose you have a picture of a bird 
sitting on a branch, point to the bird, and let the class say, “That’s a bird ’’ 
Now point out the branch, and they say, “That’s a branch ’’ or “That’s the 
branch of a tree ’’ Then point from the bird to the branch as often as it is 
necessary to get the sentence “The bird is on the branch,’’ or something 
equally correct You can use pictures of persons and things in actions to 
get such sentences as “Mr Smith is going to the bank The tram is going 
up the hill,’’ etc 

The same picture can be used over again at different stages of the course 
and at different levels of structure Pictures used m drilling statement forms 
can later be used to drill question forms Many pictures bke the one of the 
dog can also be used to drill “What’s this*^’’ The learners pick out the 
pictures and ask the quesUons Pictures like the one of the bird on the 
branch can be used to drill “Where’s the bird‘>’’ or “What’s on the 
branch? Pictures like the one of Mr Smith can be used to drill “Where's 
he going? Is he going to the bank or to the post-office?’’ 

Senes of pictures can be arranged m a sequence which tells a story The 
learners, prompted by you, tell the story ^emselves by descnbing each 
picture as you show it When the sequence is finished go over it once or 
twice again to give practice in continuity Sequences of pictures m the 
form of film stnps to be projected on the wall or on a screen are most 
useful here The order of the pictures never gets mixed, the picture is large 
and clear and can be changed with a flick of the wnst as rapidly as your 
learners can say something about it r j j 

You can also arrange a sequence of pictures m a vertical column and 
wnte the s ory which it tells beside each picture The learners study both 
columns the column of pictures and the column of text Then the text is 
covej-cd and the learners try to tell the story while looking only at the 


(u) Pictures on the Blackboard 

Some or the pictures and picture sequences can be drawn on the black- 

j r “ ''■y™ Bood at drawing, you can 

tell the details of a stoiy as you add elements to the picture Start with a 
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few simple lines and see whether the class can identify anything; as you 
add more lines— persons, objects or actions— the learners add more sen- 
tences to the story. After you have finished ask a learner to come to the 
board, to point to each picture or part of the picture and re-tell the whole 
sequence, pausing, if necessary, to ask questions of you e c ass. 
Since nearly every classroom has a blackboard, it is well wort earning 
how to draw simple pictures on it ; you can thus make your lessons clearer, 
livelier and more interesting. Also encourage the learners t emse ves o 
draw pictures on the board and to talk about them. 


(iii) Wall-pictures 

Large pictures with a lot in them can provide a good deal 
question-and-answer work. At a certain level of vocabulary an s r , 

pictures of such things as street scenes, beach scenes, and an 

figures are useful for such question-and-answer drills. ,, „ 

one another such questions as: “Where’s the train 

the bridge?” “How many men are there in the field?’ Make sure, h 

that the learners know enough language to speak about t e pic ure. 

(iv) Flannel-Boards . 

This is a device for varying the elements in the g] 

the learners vary the elements in the sentence. Since flanne s -mailer 

one piece can be used for the background of the pictures a 

pieces for the main elements. For example, you can ® ® f ^ 
grey flannel for your background, a house cut out o rmt 'the cat 

=ut out of green flannel, and a cat out of black flannel. 
at the door of the house, and let the learners ask and answer questio 
it. 


learner A: 

Where’s the cat? 

B: 

At the door. 


(Put the cat on the roof.) 

Bi 

Where’s the cat? 

C: 

On the roof. 


(Put the cat half way up t 

C: 

Where’s the cat? 

D: 

It’s going up the tree. 


To change the scene, simply remove the house ’ about which 

a bridge, a train, or other objects, animals or persons 


theli 


‘Vamers can speak. 
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(v) Picture-Books 

Books made exclusively of pictures can be used to encourage the class to 
speak, provided of course that they have the words for the things pictured 
If the' pictures are numbered they can be more easily referred to, for 
example 

Teacher Page 24, Number 7 
What IS iP 
Class It’s a lion 

Teacher Yes It’s a lion 

What’s the lion doing‘s Tom'> 

Tom The lion is jumping etc 

(vi) Film-Strips 

Film-strips enable the teacher to put a large number of pictures and 
picture-sequences before the eyes of the learners He can change these 
pictures as fast as the learners are able to speak about them But he must 
spend a few minutes before the beginning of the class seeing that the 
projector is properly threaded and ready to operate One of the many 
advantages of film strips is that they save time in changing pictures, if 
there is a waste of classroom time m threading the projector, this advan- 
tage may be lost Most of the above-mentioned picture drills may also be 
performed by projecting the picture on a screen The teacher can make his 
own black-and-white film strips simply by having his picture sequences 
microfilmed on perforated film 

2 2 3 Speech through Speech 

Once the learners have acquired a certain amount of language, it is possible 
to use this as a means of making them speak The important thing is that 
the learners should have the language to understand the stimulus part of 
the exercises and enough to respond to it 
In the following drills there is no need for pictures or acUons, since they 
simply use speech to drill speech Some of them may be of use at the 
beginning, but most of them are valuable only after the learner has learned 
to control a certain number of words and patterns 

(0 QMCifjofi-and-/tiiiuer Drills 

You can begin these by simply quesUomng the learners But once the 
learners have mastered the question patterns, they should practise ques- 
tioning one another There are many topics about which questions can be 



Speaking Drills 

asked, quesUons about the learners themselves, their surroundings, well- 
known events (recent and histoncal), and stories which everyone has read 
It is important however to make the learners use each question form as 
soon as they have been taught it, so that each form becomes something o 
a habit before a new form is taught 

If you have just taught the inverted question form and you ™sh to dnll 
It through speech, you can let the learners ask one another who ‘hey are 
From time to time put in a question yourself and ask 
he IS some well-known person, for example, Are you e y 
little humour may thus be attempted if the class is responding well With 
the same pattern the learners can ask one another their ages 
After a number of question forms have been 
answer drill can cover a wide variety of topics For examp e, 
are asked to invent all the questions they can about some public figure 
see who can answer them 

Who’s the head of the government‘s 
What’s his age'^ 

Has he a wife? 

Has he any children’’ 

Has he a car’’ 

Where is his home? etc 

If the other learners cannot supply the answers, do so ^ 

You can also make the learners ask all the questions hey atou^a 
recent sports event, a fire, Mr X’s visit, and other 
likewise well-known past events m the h'S‘°fy ° ' ^ there 

ask questions about their own surroundings^ _ y P ^ P 

m your town'’” "What IS their language^ H , . j 

and there may be more general queswmsu^h^ ^ W 

Op Where do oranges come from W j 

Ifthe course includes reading, questions can be °n the secUon of 

the reader which the learners have just read any suppkmenmry 

readers which they may be reading “Where hoys go^^ _ Wa^ 

anyone m the housed” “How did they get m asked to read 

cellar'- -Who was behind the door- etc Learners an he ^ 

the text at home or m class with a view to asking the teacher m y 

questions as they can about it 

M thrsLgrenhe course when the number or-^h-^he.ng^^^ 
the learners to describe a number of natural action sequences 
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gettmg up m the morning, getting dressed, making a parcel, etc Call on 
learners individually to describe the series of actions to the class For 
example 

Teacher How do you get dressed m the morning? 

Learner First I get out of bed Then I put on my shirt Then I 
put on my trousers etc 

Ask the class to piepaie such topics as A day m the Ufe of a schoolboy, 
a farmer, a fisherman, etc 

(ui) Topical Talks 

These are useful for expanding vocabulary First teach the vocabulary of 
a topic , for example, the weather rain, wind, warm, cold, windy, cloudy, 
etc Now let the class ask you as many questions as they can about the 
weather, and let them copy down your answers From the answers they 
have written, the learners prepare a talk on the weather Next period call 
one or two to give the talk to the class After the talk, the learners ask the 
speakers questions on the topic 

(iv) Reproduction Exercises 

Thus type of exercise is a useful device for converting reading vocabulary 
Into speaking vocabulary Before this type of exercise is attempted, the 
basic structure of the language must have been mastered 
First ask the class to read silently a passage which they can understand 
Then make them close their books and listen to you reading the same 
passage Finally call on one or two of them to say m their own words 
what they have just heard Then go on to the next passage, which you 
handle in the same way 

Cv) Descrigtl\e Drill 

Put on the board the name of a person, place or thing , for example, our 
tOHn Give the class five minutes to make notes on its mam charactens-* 
tics Then call on one of the learners to give an oral description to the 
class When he has fimshed, others may ask him a number of questions 
based on their own notes This drill is for advanced learners 

(vi) Narrame Drill 

Ask the class to prepare a story, a well known folk tale or something of 
their own invention From his notes, each learner may tell, but not read, 
the story to the class 

A story may also be composed by the class as a whole Put the first 
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sentence on the board with a list of related words Each learner adds to 
the story using, if possible, some of the words on the board A sco-etary is 
appointed to take down the story, which he later reads to the 
NarraUve drills are suitable at the more advanced level 

b b.. .. "-'X 

Learners have to explain to the class how certain t ngs at uoi-mo 

a bicycle, making a parcel, repairing a fence, tracing a ’ , . jf 
bread T^y to make tL learner be as specific and detailed as If 

he gives only vague directions, interrupt him with specific questions which 
will force him to give mote detail For example 

To sharpen my pencil, I take a knife and 
Where do you get the knife from’ 

I take a knife from my pocket 

What sort of knife? . , 

I take a small penknife from my pocket and then 

sharpen 

With the knife closed’ 

No First I open the knife etc 

To help the learner get the right sequence let him mime the actions 

srifsiis;;,. ™ “ s 

compose short, two-minute speeches to be given e o 

wntes out the speech , then you correct it, return i ’ j^g^onzed 

memonze it But make sure the speech is good enough 

3 reading drills 

Reading involves the recognition of letters and of wor 
words are not written the way they are prono before 

sure the learners have mastered the develop a 

'caching them to read it If they read the word ‘“ey , /ea, 

Wong fdea of how it is pronounced, and you may have to waste g 
deal of time in correcting the first false impression 

3 I RECOGNITION DRILLS . -gople 

'fhesc may be of use only for illiterates, non alp ^ ^ complete 

Iwrnmg sirange scripts They can be started 
!>lphabet has been cosered and should be continued long after 


Learner 

Teacher 

Learner 

Teacher 

Learner 

Teacher 

Learner 
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3 1 1 Making Flash Cards 

For each word which your class is able to read, make a card big enough 
for the entire class to see About 6 inches or 15 cm is a good width , the 
length will depend, of course, on the length of the word Make the letters 
thick, high, and black enough to be clearly visible You can use black ink 
and a small brush, or a special sign-painter’s nib or a felt marker which 
makes a Une about a quarter of an inch thick These cards are worth 
making well because they can be used again and again for a great variety 
of activities It is a good idea to have two or three sets 


3 12 Usmg Flash Cards 

Simply hold up a flash card of a known word until the class, recognizing 
It, reads the word out loud Then repeat with another card, and then 
another, until the class has identifled all the words studied Then test for 
speed Hold up the card for a few seconds and see who will be the first to 
give the word Show the cards again, calling on individual learners 


3 I 3 Making Sentences with Hash Cards 

Give each learner a card with a different word on it Each says a sentence 
containing the words distributed Each learner whose word is part of the 
sentence comes to the front of the class and stands to the left of the learner 

‘T' ‘’f “ *'6"=' f™” 'he teacher, they all 

sho w heir words to the rest of the class, who read the sentence out loud 
s e course progresses, flash cards can be made for groups of words 
and parts of sentences These can be treated as mdivtdual umts and exposed 
for shorter and shorter periods of time until they can be read fluently 

3 2 COMPREHENSION DRILLS 
3 2! Find the Object 

Distnhmp ^ objects the names of which the class knows 

Ob ct Then r “^responding to one of these 

w tenol bis H •“ «'= the name of winch is 

hs Sd L law/ h *■“ '■t' °hj“‘ »hich matches 

one hi Lf.be ‘"f ““‘"S “ “■ 'h= class, holding the card m 

one hand and the object in the other and saying "This is - ” 

3 2 2 Find the Picture 

obiects uistead of objects use pictures of 

to find ih(* n ('t u around the room and ask each learner 

to dnd the picture which matches his card 
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3.2.3 Find the Missing Half 

Each ieamer is given a card or sUp of paper containing 
sentence. The other halves are numbered and put on the ^“^rd. Each 
learner takes his turn in calUng out the number of the half winch fits 
his and reads the complete sentence. 

3.2.4 Multiple Choice Drill u* t, m 

Give the learners lists of related words containing one ^ 

not belong to a series. For example: dog, cat, horse, » 
learner underlines or crosses out the word that does no e 6* 

3.2.5 Scrambled Sentences j j m- 

The sentences of an anecdote are jumbled, put on the ^ . j 

bered. An illustration of the anecdote may be drawn 

sentences. The learners try to get the number sequence which gives 
story. 

3.2.6 True-or-False Drills . 

Put on the board a mixed Ust of true and ^‘'““ponding sentence 
When you call out a number a learner reads the , ^ , .pnjjpt is true 
silently and says either “Yes” or “No” according as the statement 

or false. 


3.2.7 Read-and-Answer Drills . -j,,,,! 

Put a series of questions on the board and number ""orany, 

learners to read the questions silently and give ^ questions 


You can also place at random around the learners match 

written on cards. Distribute a set of answers -rncess bv giving the 
the answers with the questions. You can reverse p 
questions to the learners. 

3.3 READING AND ORAL WORK sample of 

Reading can be used as revision of the cither as class-work 

sentences used in the oral lesson can be read si c ^ illustrations 

as home-work. Picture readers with ^ learner to associate 

of each object and action are most useful m he pi g reads, 
meaning of what he sees with the meaning o 
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4 WRITING DRILLS 

Before he can wnte the learner must be able both to read and to shape 
the letters of the alphabet He should ideally be able to say the sentences 
which he is expected to write For wnting is not primarily a means of 
teachmg the language , it is an aid to remembering it If he knows the 
alphabet the learner will still need practice in spelhng and composition 

4 1 SPELLING DRILLS 

These mclude completion exercises and word-building exercises The link 
between sound and spelhng may, if necessary, be dnlled through dictation 

4 11 Completion Exercises 

Put on the board or duphcate an anecdote written m words the learner 
understands , but in some of the words, leave out certain letters for him to 
fill in For example 

One da_, on ^is w_y to s_hool, Tom saw a_ old w_man, who, etc 
4 1 2 Word Building 

Give the learner a number of initial letters like I. c, f, b, and h, plus a 
number of word endings like -all, -ill, and -ool Let him see how many 
real words he can make by combining the two 

4 2 COMPOSITION DRILLS 

The next stage m learmng to wnte involves a knowledge of how to express 
buld*"®d'’ir°'^'** sentence- 


4 2 1 Look-and-Write Drills 

he objects, and mstead of asking the learner to say what 

on me etc Drop you^ book 

answer T ‘h™ write the 

Lnmnees^n d 8'«“>g the learners to write chains of 

sentences to describe chains of actions 

4 2 2 Do-and-Write Drills 

^read^^exKt^h't*” teaching wntmg is to expand the association which 
acn^^nnd 1^1 ■"“> “ assocaUon between 

snLk rT if Ptocednre through which the learner learned to 
speak can now be repeated for the purpose of teaching him to write 
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Convert into writing drills, for example, the above do-and-say speech 
drills. 

4.2.3 Question-and-Airswer Drills 

Pass around a box full of cards on which questions have been written. 
Each learner takes one and writes the answer to the question on his card. 

Put a list of statements on the board and make the class write all the 
questions to which these statements are answers. 
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APPENDIX B 


Language Games 


OUTLINE 

1. LISTENING GAMES 

1.1 Perception Games 

1.1.1 The Grape Vine 

1.2 Comprehension Games 

1.2.1 Find the Object 

2. SPEAKING GAMES 

2.1 Observation Games 

2.1.1 Point-and-Say 

2.1.2 Kim’s Game 

2.1.3 Getting Your Own Back 

2.1.4 The Here-and-There Game 

2.1.5 Charades 

2.2 Guessing Games 

2.2.1 What’s in it? 

2.2.2 Where is it? 

2.2.3 Where was 1? 

2.2.4 Who has it? 

2.2.5 Who did it? 

2.2.6 What’s my line? 

2.2.7 Twenty Questions 

2.2.8 Riddles 

2.3 Oral Composition Games 

2.3.1 Let’s Tell a Story 

2.3.2 What’s in the Soup? 

2.3.3 Catch-and-Say 

2.3.4 Name the Picture 

2.3.5 What’s in the Picture? 

2.3.6 Question-and-Answer Games 

2.3.7 The Biography Game 

2.3.8 The Information Desk 
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3. READING GAMES 

3.1 Recognition Games 

3.1.1 Matching Cards 

3.1.2 Sa^ the Word 

3.1.3 Find the Word 

3.1.4 Roulette 

3.2 Comprehension Games 

3.2.1 The Shop Game 

3.2.2 Find the Sentence 

3.2.3 Read-and-Do Games 

4. WRITING GAMES 

4.1 Spelling Games 

4.1.1 Crossword Puzzles 

4.1.2 The Magician’s Game 

4.2 Composition Games 

4.2.1 The Label Game 

4.2.2 Decoding Games 
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Speaking Games 


1 LISTENING GAMES 
1 1 PERCEPTION GAMES 
1 1 1 The Grape Vine 

Arrange the group in a circle Whisper a short message (one or two sen- 
tences) m the ear of someone in the group This person whispers it to the 
person on his left, and so on. until the message has come full circle to its 
point of origin It is then compared with the original message 

1 2 AUDITORY COMPREHENSION GAMES 
121 Find the Object 

Divide the group into two teams (Let them 

Put into a large box all the objects the names of which have ‘aug 

As you call out the name of an object, a member of one 0 e 

up and tnes to find it in the box After having foun t e o jec ’ , 

holds It up. shows It to the class, and puts it back in the box ^ ^ 

find the object named, or picks the wrong one, a member of the pp g 

team has a try. and if he succeeds, wins a point for his team 

2 SPEAKING GAMES 
2 1 OBSERVATION GAMES 
211 Point-and-Say 

This IS the simplest of the observation games Simply divide ‘ ^ 

into two teamsfand touch or hold up an object the “Z, 

been taught Members of each team take their turn 

by pointfng and saying That’s an ^ ^ra 

the object correctly, his opposite number on t 

point by naming the object 

212 Kim’s Game . , if 

This IS probably the best known type of obse^ation 

dozen o?moreoljects the names of wjucbhavebeen^^^^^^^^ 

a table, or on the floor, and cover them with objects 

for about half a minute and let both teams have ^ jf 
Members of each team alternately take their turn i already 

possible, make them do so withm a sentence pattern to 

been taught Each object may be named on y 

used to the game, increase the number of J ^^e object 

exposure At the intermediate level, require m 
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named At this level, for example, it will not be sufficient to idenUfy the 
object as a pen, but as a red ball pen A point is given for each true state- 
ment 

2 1 3 Getting your Own Back 

From each member of the group collect one or more of his personal 
belongmgs— pens, pencils, books, kmves, watches, etc Put them in a heap 
on the table or on the floor Each member of the group tries to get back 
his possessions by the use of some appropriate formula Unless what he 
says IS correct m every respect, he does not get back his belongmgs The 
formula used m identifymg possessions will depend on the language level 
reached At the very begmmng level it will be possible to take an object 
from the collection, say a knife, hold it up and ask the owner to identify 
it by pomtmg to it and saymg That’s my knife Do not give it back to 
the owner until you get the right sentence, and do not let it go until the 
learner says “Thank you ’’ 

At the intermediate level, af^r the mterrogative whose has been mas- 
tered, let each member of the gr^up take his turn in going up to the collec- 
tion of belongings, selecting one of the objects, a pencil, for example, 
showmg It to the group and saymg Whose pencil is this? The owner points 
and rephes That’s my pencil 

After the inverted (yes or-no) question form has been taught, the ques- 
tioner may be required to guess the name of the owner, with the formula 
Martin, is this your watch? 

2 1 4 The Here-and-There Game 

This IS really a variation on the above game In this case put the objects 
mto two piles, one on each side of the room One team goes to one pile, 
u u Socs to the second pile Each person tries to find an object 
Which belongs to him in the pile which his team happens to be searching 
It It IS m the pile, he must not remove it, if it is not, he is to assume that 
It IS in the other pile, at the other end of the room Now each person 
s turn m locatmg his possessions, using such sentences as My 
pencil IS here My knife is there My book is there He should point to the 
ftvi* * ^®f®rring to, the pile which is near (here) or the one which is far 
ti, V 1 * opposite end of the room (there) Those who have located 
^ nearby pile are allowed to take them back after 
having Identified them correctly, m fuU sentences like “This is my pen 
' , ’ ^^ter all such objects have been removed are the 

0 j w ch are located at a distance from their owners identified and 
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returned This is done in the following way First the owners must locate 
them again, e g (My hat is there), whereupon a person near the object 
named picks it up and identifies it ("This is your hat" , or “Is this your hat, 
Mr X?" if the inverted form has been taught ) The owner replies, and 
meeting the questioner half way to retrieve his belongings says Yes, that s 
my hat Thank you ’* The type of question form may be elaborated to 
suit the level of the group 


2 15 Charades 

Among the observation games which can be played at a more advanced 
level are those of the charade type This type consists m letting the group 
observe the miming of an action while trying to guess which action is 
being mimed For example, one team may deude — secretly, of course 
that one of its members should mime a person getting dressed in an 
berth While going through the motions, each member of his team takes 
his turn in asking a member of the opposite team what the action is 
(“What’s he doing'^") The opposing team must reply with complete and 
correct sentences Make sure the actions chosen for miming can be 
described in words the group knows The more sophisticated, multiple 
types of charade are generally too difficult for the average language learner, 
since they often suppose an extensive vocabulary 


2 2 GUESSING GAMES 
2 21 What’s in if' 

One team is given a bag and the other a box At the disposal of 
teams is a locker full of objects the names of which are knoira to the 
group Each team takes its turn in coming to the locker and selecUng an 
object without showing it to the opposing team, which is then called on 
guess what it is Both teams face each other, and each mem er o e 
questiomng team (A) takes his turn in asking questions of is opposi 
number on the guessing team (B) For example 


A1 What s in the box'' 

B1 A ball? 

A1 No (He passes box with ball in it to A2 ) 
A2 What s m the box'' etc 


Each team keeps the objects which it succeeds m guessing or which t 
other team fails to guess The team with the most objects wins S®'" 

As new question and answer forms are taught they can e ''y 
the pattern of the game For example, after the mversion forms have been 
taught, you can have a pattern which goes something hke this 
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A1 : What’s in the box? 

B1 ; Is it a button? 

A1 : No, it isn't. 

and later 

A1 : What’s in the bag? 

B1 *. Is it a part of something? 

Al ; Yes, it is. 

B1 : Is it red? 

Al : No, it isn’t. (Passes bag to A2.) 

A2 : What’s in the bag? etc. 

In this way» the learners go gradually froin habits of uttering colloquial 
sentences to habits of exchanging dialogue. 

Guessing games need not be limited to object questions. They can be 
used with nearly any question form with which the group is familiar. 

2.2.2 Where is it? 

In this game, one team hides an object somewhere in the room and the 
other team tries to guess where it is. 

Al Where’s the key? 

B1 : It’s in your pocket, (or Is it in your pocket?) 

Al •. No. (or No, it isn’t.) 

A2 : Where’s the key? etc. 

If the guessing team is blindfolded or is facing the wall, a greater range of 
positions is possible — on the table, under the seat, etc. When the game 
becomes too easy, more precise information might be required. 

2.2.3 >Vhcre was I? 

The guessing team is asked where each of the members of the opposing 
team was at a certain time. For example ; 

A: Where was I yesterday at noon? 

B : Were you at the post-office? 

A: No, I wasn’t, etc. 

2.2.4 Who has it? 

Arrange for the questioning team to give some small object to one of its 
members without the guessing team seeing it. Then each member of the 
guessing team takes his turn in guessing who has the object. For example : 
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A1 : Who has the button? 

BI : Tom has it. {or Has Tom got it?) 
A1 : No. (or No, he hasn’t.) 

A2: Who has the button? 

B2: You have it. (or Have you got it?) 
A2: Yes. (or Yes, I have.) etc. 


2.2.5 Who did it? 

Actions can also be elaborated into a guessing game. A membfcr of the 
questioning team performs some action without the guessing team seeing 
him. The guessing team must find out who did the action. For example . 

A1 : Who took the picture off the wall? 

Bl : Did Tom do it? 

Team A : No, he didn’t. 


2.2.6 What’s my line? 

This is the well-known television game in which one team tries to guess 
someone’s trade or profession by a series of questions which narrow own 
the possibilities. In school, learners may assume fictitious trades and pro- 
fessions for the purpose of the game. 


2.2,7 Twenty Questions 

Tins is another well-known guessing game made popular though 
and television. The game can be played in a number of ways, or examp , 
one person is asked to write the name of a familiar object on a i o p p » 
which is then placed face down on the table. The others ta e u 
asking questions on the object or in guessing what it is. 
twenty questions is allowed ; all of them must be ' wnrd and 

yes-o™ type. The one who guesses- right may pick ihe new word and 

answer the questions on it. . , nirVina 

.This game can also be played as a team game, with one ^ ^ 

the word and the other team asking the questions, ne e ^ 

wordroK a)fc4Vdl; thefother team must find the word in no more 
tlhestions.erlT • 
to 

2.2.8 Riddles 

Give a few facts about an object and see wheto no 

what it is. For example, *Tt has hands but no fee . 

head.” if the group are unable to guess what it is, a mo bring 

one in my pocket. It has numbers on it.” Encourage e 

their own riddles. 
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Used as a group guessing game it can be played by two teams Team A 
picks a word and Team B tnes to guess what it is from the sequence 
developed by Team A For example 

A1 I have one m my pocket BI Is it a key? 

A1 No It isn t 

A2 I got mine on my birthday B2 Is it a watch? etc 


2 3 ORAL COMPOSITION GAMES 
2 3 1 Let s Tell a Story 

This IS an attempt at communal composition Give the first sentence your- 
self, and let each person take his turn in adding a new one For example 

Teacher One day a small boy was going from his house to the school 
when 

A He saw a large dog 
B The dog went after him etc 

One of the learners, acting as secretary, makes notes of what is said and 
when the last sentence has been added reads the entire story to the class 

2 3 2 What s !n the Soup? 

Ask the group to build up a cumulative recipe from one initial sentence 
Teacher Mrs Smith put ten cups of water into the soup 
A Mrs Smith put ten cups of water and three carrots into the soup 
B Mrs Smith put ten cups of water, three carrots and two pounds of meat 
into the soup 
C Mrs Smith put etc 

The last in line has to repeat the whole recipe This can also be played as 
a team game m which any learrtenwho nusses an item or gets the order 
wrong loses a point for his team ji no 

2 3 3 Catch and Say o 

-- - *'31 latlJo srij bnr oiiJ 

The group forms a circle with you m the middle Throwla scarisant 
m the circle and as you do so ask for a word or sentence The peiionito 
whom the ball is thrown must catch the ball and produce the word or 
senten^ce For example a Huency game in opposites might go somethlbg 


Teacher (throwing ball) ], j 

Learner (catching ball) It ^ 

L. (throwing ball to L 2 or to centre) It s rough 
L 2 or Teacher (catching ball) I, j ^t^ 
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Speaking Games 

This type of game is particuiariy suitabie for young iearners. 


2.3.4 Name the Picture 

Divide the group into two teams, hoid up a picture and iet each team 
aitemate in describing it. Anyone who fails to name what is in the picture 
ioses a point, provided his opposite number in the opposing team succeeds 
in naming it. 

As a question-and-answer game let each member of the questioiMg 
team take his turn in picking a picture and showing it, with the appropriate 

question, to the answering team. „ 

This can be converted into a guessing game by asking the questiomng 
team to pick a picture, and then proceeding as for guessing games with 
objects. 

2.3.5 What’s in the Picture 

With conversational wall-pictures and other pictures rich in detail, it is 
possible to organize an observation game very similar to Kim s game. 
Take a picture which the group has not yet seen, expose it to view for a 
minute or less; then place the picture face down and ask the group t 

say what they observed in the picture. . 

As a team game, let each team alternate in adding new items. Proceed 
as for Kim’s game. Make sure full sentences are used. 

2.3.6 Question-and-Answer Game 

Use pictures of the conversational wall-picture type. Place the 

such a way that the group can see the detail. Use names 

picture as call-words. When you call out one of these names it is the si^ 

' for a member of the questioning team to ask his opposite number a qu 
tion on it. For example : 

Teacher: Train. 

A1 : Where’s the train? 

B1 : It's on the bridge. 

Maps can also be used for this sort of game. For example, ^ 
your call-words, one team can be required to ask eir 
point on the map, and a member of the opposing group 
how to get there. 

2.3.7 The Biography Game 

Learners ask questions on the record of a famous person s career, 
details on the board. For example: 
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Appendix B Language Games 

Used as a group guessing game it can be played by two teams Team A 
picks a word and Team B tries to guess what it is from the sequence 
developed by Team A For example 

A1 I have one in my pocket B1 Is it a key? 

A1 No itisnt 

A2 I got mine on my birthday B2 Is it a watch? etc 

2 3 ORAL COMPOSITION GAMES 
2 3 1 Let’s Tell a Story 

This is an attempt at communal composition Give the first sentence your- 
self, and let each person take his turn m adding a new one For example 

Teacher One day a small boy was going from his house to the school 
when 

A He saw a large dog 
B The dog went after him etc 

One of the learners, acting as secretary, makes notes of what is said and 
when the last sentence has been added reads the entire story to the class 

2 3 2 What's In the SOup^ 

Ask the group to build up a cumulative recipe from one initial sentence 
Teacher Mrs Smith put ten cups of water into the soup 
A Mrs Smith put ten cups of water and three carrots mlo the soup 
B Mrs Smith put ten cups of water, three carrots and two pounds of meat 
into the soup 
C Mrs Smith put ' etc 

The last in line has to repeat the whole recipe This can also be played as“ 
a team game m which any leardenwho jnisses an item or sets the order 
wrong loses a point for his team 



Reading Games 


PUBLIC LECTURE 
by 

John Smith 
on 

BIGGER AND BETTER VEGETABLES 
m 

The School Hall 

Thursday, 26 January at 8 30 p m 
Admission Free 


Here are some of the questions which could possibly be asked on this 
poster Where’s the lecture‘s When’s the next public lecture? Who is the 
speaker? What’s he speaking on*? What date js the lecture^ What day is it? 
What time is the lecture‘s What’s the pnce of admission‘s What’s on in the 
School Hall on Thursday? etc Rules and regulations can be used m the 
same way 

If you have a map on your information desk, learners can also ask 
directions “Where’s X street‘s Where’s the post-office?” etc 
Envelopes from old letters can be distributed to the class and the learners 
can ask one another various questions, about the letters, such as “Where’s 
the letter from?” “Who is it for?” “What’s his address?” “Who sent the 
letter?” “When did he send it?” “When did it get here?” 

3 reading games 
3 1 recognition games 
3 1 I Matching Cards 

Uistnbute one set of flash cards to the class and hang a duphcatc set 
around the room Learners compete in matching their cards \vith those on 
the wall 

3 1 2 Say the Word 

Give each learner a flash card of a word or group of words Divide the 
class into two teams On a signal from you each learner takes his turn in 
flashing his card to his opposite number for a bnef penod of time which 
you control (by raising your hand or by blowing a whistle) During this 
tunc his opposite number must read the card 
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Mr William X 


Born 

1900 

Went to X school 

1910-1918 

Went to X college 

1918-1924 

Studied law 

1924 1927 

Worked as lawyer 

1928-1932 

Elected alderman 

1933 

Joined the army 

1940 

Overseas 

1943-1945 

Wounded 

1945 

Back home 

1946 

bpcned law office 

1947 

Elected mayor 

1959 etc 


Learners can ask each other such questions as “When was X bom?” 
“When was he first elected'’ ’ “What was he doing m 1925'’” “What did 
he do m 1940’’” “Where was he in 1944?” “What is he doing now?” etc 
The teacher may first have to give examples of the sort of questions that 
may be asked 


2 3 8 The Information Desk 

Collect all sorts of timetables, programmes, posters, printed invitations, 
letters, notices, and hsts of rules and regulations Post up some of them in 
^omer of the room and put the rest of the material on a table next to it 
This table will be the mformation desk Now pick one of the better learners 
to act as information clerk Learners take their turn in going to the m- 
formation desk and asking for informaUon For example 

garner 1 When’s the next bus to X, please? 

Information Qerk There s a bus at 10 15 

Learner 1 < Thank you 

^rner 2 What’s on at the Capitol, please? 

War and Peace ” 

Learner 2 What time does it begin'^ etc 

Instead of going to the mformation desk the learners ean phone (with 
a dummy telephone) For example 

Hullo Is that the information desk? 

Is there a letter for me'’ My name is Tom X 

Before setting up the information desk it ts a good idea to begin by 
posting each document separately, questioning the class on it m order to 
give them an idea of the variety of questions possible , then ask the class to 

so“meZig°hk’e”this "■“t looks 
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Writing Games 

them into a box and pass them around. Each learner 
sentence and does the action. As he does 

is doing or, after the action is completed, what he ^ 

the action as written he keeps the card ; if not, he puts it back into the box. 
The learner with the greatest number of cards wins. 

With young learners, make the class form a orcle, wifc ” 

the midk holding a pile of cards on which * 

actions to be mimed. The learner in the middle picks a 
before one of the learners in the circle. If the ““ f =«=‘’”“/erwUh h 
sentence correctly and in miming the action, he changes places with 

learner in the centre. 

4. WRITING GAMES 

4.1 SPELLING GAMES 

4.1.1 Crossnord Puxzles , ,, , j 

Crossword puzzles seem to be an untiring source ^ These 

by their continued appearance in newspapers 

crossword puzzles, however, often contain rare Hifficult to be of 

English, Russian, and a num^i^fotit“'i!L 



__ .jnto another by 
ist itself constitute a 


4.1.2 The Magician’s 
The learner is given the problem of cl 
changing only one letter at a ti “ 
word. For example, change rf< 

DOG „ ~ . 

dog dot cot cat 

This type of game is suitable for young learners and non-alphabetics. 

T* 

4.2 COMPOSITION GAMES 

4.2.1 The Label Game «{.nie 

The simplest form of this game is one in which draw on 

of the object they see in the picture. °°exLpIe, of a man putting 
the board the picture of some sort of action, f , -„,tine a book on 
a book on the table. Point to the picture and say ; He is putting 
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Appendix B Language Games 
3 1 3 Find the Word 

Have three sets of flash cards of words and groups of words Give one set 
to each team and keep one for yourself 
From your own set pick a card and hold it up for a short period of time 
The first team to find Ae card m its own set wins a point 

3 14 Roulette 

The learners join hands and form a circle In front of each learner place a 
card, face down In the centre place a stick Make the circle of learners 
move around the circle of cards and stop Then twirl the stick When the 
stick comes to a stop the two learners to whom the opposite ends of the 
stick point must pick up the nearest card and read it Learners who read 
their words correctly within a certain time make a point 

3 2 COMPREHENSION GAMES 
3 21 The Shop Game 

Give each team a mixed pile of cards containing the names of things to 
be found in three or four different shops The team which first succeeds 
in sorting them all properly into the three shops where they belong wins 
the game 

3 2 2 Find the Sentence 

Write on the board such sentences as 

It IS in the sky 
It IS on the water 
We put It on our letters 
It IS in this room 

Distribute flash cards of such words as sm, tabic, boat, and stamp to 
our earners ach learner places his flash card beside the appropriate 
sentence on the board ^ 

3 2 3 Read and-Do Gaines a 

™ board and number them The sentences 
should be about actions which the learners are able to do and descnbe, for 
example, Put your book on the shelf Call out the number of a sentence 
and the name of a learner The learner sUcntly reads the sentence and does 
the action 

As a variant, write the words on sbps of paper or on small cards 
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"s™ 

before one of the learners in the circle. If t places with the 

sentence correctly and in miming the action, he changes places witn 

learner in the centre. 


4. WRITING GAMES 

4.1 SPELLING GAMES 

4.1.1 Crossnord Purzlcs , , . 

Crossword puzzles seem to be an unUring source °f 

by their continued appearance in newspaper ^ords which 

crossword puzzles, however, often contaui ra difficult to be of 

are really not worth learning: or the words m y useful are the 

much profit to the learner of a foreign ‘ i“ eve h of 

speciaSy designed and graded 
foreign language learmng. Booklets ol su p 
' EngUsh, Russian, and a number of other languages. 

4.1.2 The Magician's Game hv 

' ■ l.,ran is Bivsn as psobl.m ssnsauls s 



Appendix B: Language Games 

the table.” Now rub out the book and change it to a hat ; ask the class to 
write the appropriate sentence. The same sort of game can be played on a 
flannel board. 

4.2.2 Decoding Games 

Ask the learner to decode a word into a message. For example : Make a 
message where the first letter of each word adds up to the word MOTHER. 

Meeting on Thursday. Have everything ready. 

Other games of this type include the rebus and the making and decipher- 
ing of anagrams. 
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APPENDIX C 

Mechanolinguistic Method Analysis 


OUTLINE 


0. INTRODUCTION 

1. PROGRAMMING 

1.1 Data Control Programme 

1.2 Language Analysis Programme 

1.3 Method Analysis Programme 

1.3.1 Routine S (Selection) 

1.3.2 Routine G (Gradation) 

1.3.3 Routine P (Presentation) 

1.3.4 Routine R (Repetition) 

2. PRE-EDITING 

2.1 Pre-editing Pictorial Material 

2.2 Pre-editing Textual Material 

3. MACHINE ANALYSIS 

4. POST-EDITING 
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Appendix C Mechanolmgulstic Method Analysis 


0 INTRODUCTION 


The great amount of manual compilation and computation necessary m 
method analysis can be greatly reduced by the use of digital computers 
The use of such electromc equipment also makes possible operations 
which are impracticable by hand 

Since computers are now part of the standard equipment of many um- 
versities and boards of education, their use m method analysis becomes a 
practical proposition Although any computer can be helpful, the time and 
amount of work saved depend, of course, on the type used Since details 
depend on the type of computer and the sort of linguistic analysis avail- 
able, only general directions can be given here The sum of these directions 
can be known as mechanolmguistic method analysis 
Mechanohnguistic method analysis is the use of mechanolmguistic 
disciplines m the analysis of language teaching methods These disciplines 
include computation of language statistics, linguistic automation (auto- 
matic searching, indexing, abstracting and translating, automatic linguistic 
analysis, and information retrieval 


requirements of mechanohnguistic method analysis are 
(0 the ability to formulate the procedures of the analysis, and (ii) the skill 
to translate these into machine operations For the sole function of the 
digital computer is simply to follow instructions What it does at any 
moment depends only on what it has been told to do A complete sequence 
of what a computer has been told to do is known as a programme 
After the start button is pressed, the computer takes in the first part of 
the programme What it does next depends on what it has taken in The 
be to bnng the programme itself into the storage 
machine from previously prepared punch-cards or tape All 
speiion depend on information now located in the storage 

The register, and the computation section of the computer 

them?fwW ““ 1 ,°^ preparation of texts to go in 

them IS what mechanolmguistic method analysis is about 

arammmro'TTa™"'”'* operations 1 Pro- 

g amming, 2 Pre-Editing, 3 Machine Analysis, and 4 Post-Editing 


1 PROGRAMMING 


The programming requires three all 
Control Programme, 2 The Language 
Method Analysis Programme 


•over programmes 1 
Analysis Programme, 


The Data 
and 3 The 


1 1 DATA CONTROL PROGRAMME 

This programme includes the mechanization of control lists, comprising 
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Programming 

all the information outside the method itself which be used ^ criteria 
for analysis and measurement. This includes such hmgs w“d-hs‘s 
marking the frequency, range, availability and word-classes of each word^ 
If data from more than one list is required, the compu e nossible 

combine a number of lists into a more reliable one. I ako rn^es possible 
the continual revision of the lists by the addition o 
recent research. The lists may include grammatical, = " a^djven 
phonological data. It is important, therefore, to 
available language statistics (see Bibliography 6 and l.J.sj. 

1.2 LANGUAGE ANALYSIS PROGRAMME 

This is a programme which permits the mechano- 

that the sophistication of the computer-type an a v , . 
linguistics permit. In some cases even automatic ^yntactm analysi may be 
possible; in others, only the identification P - u,_j 

counted on, provided their boundaries are marke o of 

Any effortVt into the coding of control lists * pro^amming 

automatic language analysis is well worth nietLds in the same 

used over and over again to process any number of methods mi 

language. Techniques for the °^°[th avLlable procedures 

by context searching must be considered along 
of automatic language analysis (see Bibliograp y-’l- 

1.3 METHOD ANALYSIS PROGRAMME r.mctation 

This programme includes four routines : 1. Selection ( ), 

(G), 3. Presentation (P), 4. Repetition (R). 

1.3.1 Routine S (Selection) 

S = Q (Quantity), P (Proportion), U (Utility). 

(0 Subroutines of Q {Quantity) ^ Structures- 

Q = Count all types (different items) in ' , gop. 4 . Inflection 
SQS. 3. Clause Structures — SQC. 3. Phrase - 5 _soN. 7. Verbs— 
F«SJi^-SQI. 5. Structure Words--SQW • 0 

SQV. 8 . Adjectives— SQA. 9. Adverbs— SQD. lu- 
(nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs) — SQT. ^ 

Nouns-SPN. 2. VerbS-LSPV?3riAdjedtives^'SPA3Ad 
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Appendix C: MechanoUnguistic Method Analysis 

(iii) Subroutines of U (Utility) 

U = In data control programme find relevant figures (frequency, range, 
availability) for each item in text. Add and average in each case to give 
relative : 1 . Frequency — SUF. 2. Range — SUR. 3. Availability — SUA. 

1.3.2 Routine G (Gradation) 

G = T (Textual productivity), C (Combinatorial Productivity), D 
(Productivity Differential), G ^Productivity Gap), I (Intake), R (Rate of 
Intake). 

(i) Subroutines of T (Textual Productivity) 

T = Total all: 1. Phrases — GTP. 2. Clauses — GTC. 3. Sentences — GTS. 


(ii) Subroutines of C (Combinatorial Pro^ctivity) 

C = List relevant structure types. Taking one structure at a time, place 
in each position — (Verb), N (Noun), etc. — the corresponding S totals 
SQV, SQN, etc. Multiply totals in each position of each structure. Select 
the median. Add the products for all: 1. Phrase Structures— GCP. 2. 
Clause Structures — GCC. 3, Sentence Structures — GCS. 

(lii) Subroutines of D (Productivity Diff’erential) 

D = What percentage of GC is GT as regards: 1. Phrases— GDP. 
2. Clauses — GDC. 3. Sentences — GDS. 


(iv) Subroutines of R (Productivity Rate^ 

^ “ Repeat GC subroutine sequentially for each cumulative 100 -token 
eve up to figures for GCP, GCC, GCS. List sequence of R figures for: 

1. Phrase Rates— GRP. 2. Clause Rates— GRC. 3. Sentence Rates— GRS. 

(v) Subroutines of G (Productivity Gap) 

G = Repeat GD subroutine sequentiaUy for each cumulative 100 -tokcn 
“f O for: I- Phrase GaR-GGP.2._glause' 

Gap— GGC. 3. Sentence Gap— GGS. j , a vn? 

(Vi) Subroutines of ninMe) 

‘yp«^®''fe«!''a3r'i§snb’t'dl‘ito’es'as' 

pt^(^eli>«^alltokedtJrtto8i<Rp5fentea,furueh._Sputence.Intake-^^ 

2. aati3alntakl»vHC/31rThr3s4)Iothke-uoiP?4. Structure-Word Intake 
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-GIW. 5. Noun Intake-GIN. 6. Verb Intake— GIV. 7. Adjective Intake 
— GIA. 8. Adverb Intake — GID. 


(vii) Subroutines of K {Intake Rates) 

K = Repeat GI subroutine sequentially for each ““"’f 
level. List resulting sequence of K figures for : 1. Rate of Sen ence Intake 
GKS. 2. Rate of Clause Intake-GKC. 3. Rate of F^rase Intake-G^. 
4. Rate of Structure-Word Intake-GKW. 5. Rate °f Noun Intake-GKN. 
6. Rate of Verb Intake-GKV. 7. Rate of Adjective Intake-GKA. 8. 
Rate of Adverb Intake — GKD. 

1.3.3 Routine P (Presentation) 

P = S (Staging), C (Spacing), P (Procedure). 

(i) Subroutines of S {Staging) 

S = Group final-position marginal textual (2-2 "^nd 

Listening (/, x) PSL, Speaking (c, i. o) PSS. “ading tr. . J 
Writing (<^ c, d,f, q, t, iv) PSW. Which is represented first, 
and fourth? 

ijS) Subroutines of C (Staging) pee peR PSW. 

C = Indicate number of word-tokens between PS^®®' 

1. Listening (word-tokens between PSL and next * 

2. Speaking (word-tokens between PSS and next ® ^ 

3. Reading (word-tokens between PSR and next ski l^PCR 

4. Writing (word-tokens between PSW and nex s i ) 

(iii) Subroutines of P (Procedure) 

, second total as percentege of firrt 


with pictorial sigla— see 2.1)— Pp. qnq-t-SOC-l-SQP-pSQI+SQW 

2. Differential Procedures (First total. SQ + rtpvt marked by textual 

+SQT. Second total: Total word-tokens m parts of text marKeo y 
sigla with 2 in final position) — 'PPD. 

1*3.4 Routine R (Repetition) v rrvoe 

R = R (Rate of Recurrence), D ^tiJion) C (Verbal 

of Repetition). S (Skill Ratio). V (Variety of Repetition). 
Contextualization), P (Pictorial ContextualizationJ. 
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Appendix C: Mechanolmguistic Method Analysis 
(i) Subroutines of R (Rate of Recurrence) 

R For each type (different word or structure) tally corresponding 
tokens (number of times it appears) m all parts of text (including those 
derived from films and recordings). Arrange in order of increasing magni- 
tude and select median for: 1. Sentence Structure Rate— RRS. 2. Clause 
Structure Rate — RRC. 3. Phrase Structure Rate — RRP. 4. Structure-Word 
Rate — RRW. 5. Noun Rate — RRN. 6. Verb Rate — RRV. 7. Adjective 
Rate — RRA. 8. Adverb Rate — RRD. 


(ii) Subroutines of D (Distribution of Recurrence) 

D = Total new types in each additional 100-tokcn segment. Number of 
subsequent 100-token segments m which each type reappears. Number of 
types reappearing m one subsequent segment, in two, in three, etc. ... to 
end In what percentage of subsequent segments does each type recur’ 
M^ian percentages represent: 1. Sentence Structure Distribution— RDS 
Structure Distribution-RDC. 3. Phrase Structure Distribution 
Distnbution-RDW. 5. Noun D.stnbution- 
? O'^nbubon-RDV. 7. Adjective Distnbution-RDA. 

8. Adverb DistnbuUoa— RDD. 


(m) Subroutines of V (Vartety of Repetition) 

mLT '«tual sigla, 

Sd hv .. f V "O^d-tokens for each part of text 

Td exteUaf *» <i'ff«ence of letter m final position, 

and express as percentage of first total. 

(d^RVD"3®RT,d (<^>-RVC. 2. Dictation and transcription 

L foms Oi^RvPrp t ’■“'b'^'ves (r>-RVS. ^lter- 

.ionsandan^ers(,,LKvTlX"^;^^^^ 

vemaCar «- 


(iv) Subroutines ofTtJypes of Repetition) 

T =Take the average. 

1. Rote (RVC + RVD + RVE)-RTR 

2. Incremental (RVI)— RTI 

3. Vanational (RVF + RVS + RVA + RVPJ_rtv 

4 Operational (RVQ + RVM + RW + RVT + RVL + RVR)-RTO 
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Pre-editing 


(v) Subroutines of S {Skill Ratios) 

S-= Total word-tokeos in all texts ; total 
express as percentage of total word-tokens, obtaining figures by adding 
word-tokens of skills marked by marginal sigla for; 

1. Listening (r +s in second position)— RSL 

2. Speaking (s -f p in second position)— RSS 

3. Reading (all tokens in printed texts)— MR Hs final)- 

4. Writing (o in second position, except if x, z, e, 1, o, , 

RSW 

(vi) Subroutines of C (Verbal contextualization) 

C = Total all word-tokens; add word-tokens in 

contexts marked by third 2* ProL (p)^RCP. 3. Verse 

tage of first total; 1. Dialogue (d)— RCD. 2. Pros \.pr- 

(v}-RCV. 4. Song (m)— RCM. 

(Vrii Subroutines of P (Pictorial contextualization) 

P = Total sentence-tokens in aU texts; total 
pictorial sigla) in each of the following, and expres p 
sentence-tokens ; 

1. Textual (t, e, or r in final position}-RPl 

2. Class material (h, a, or g in final position) 

3. Film-strips and slides {/, or x in final P^P®°> ^ 

4. Motion picture films (e in final P°“*‘°'’'~ analysis and method 

Oncethethreeprogrammes-datecontro , a ^ g ^„„^h-cards or 

analysis— have thus been completed have since they have 

tape. They constitute a permanent Smement of any 

to be elaborated only once and may serve ^ 

number of methods. Pre-editing, on the other hand, has 
each method. 

2. PRE-EDITING ^ i^ j,, 

Once the programmes of analysis are there are certain 

pare the methods for analysis by the mac in . ^ do so, a 

distinctions which computers are unable to ma niethod into the 

certain amount of editing is necessary before pmt g ^,,5 

machine. The amount of pre-editing needed d pn . depends 

analysis can be programmed for the computer, and this 
largely on the type of machine used. 
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2.2 PRE-EDITING TEXTUAL MATERIAL 
Whatever the media in which the actual text of the method 
it must, in order to be edited, be made available m written fo™- 
since the digital computer deals with units in sequence, i is imp 
the beginning and end of any section of the running ex o ® . 

be marked in advance. This can be done by writing gj,( 

points in the margin, a number of four-letter sigla w ® 
respectively; 1. media, 2. form, 3. genre and 4. function. This gives us the 

following: 


Textual Sigla 
1st 2nd 

position position 

1. Media 

Book, brochure, etc b 

Display material w 

Recorded on tape t 

Recorded on disc d 

Recorded on film / 

2. Form 

Recorded but unspaced ^ 

Recorded and spaced ^ 

In phonetic notation P 

In ordinary orthography ^ 

3. Genre 

Narrative, descriptive, 
or expository prose 
Verse 

Song with music or notes 
Dialogue 

Isolated or listed sentences 
Isolated or listed phrases 
or fixed formulas 
Isolated or listed words 
Function 

For practice in reading 
For listening 
Explanation in language 
being taught 

Explanation in vernacular 


3rd 4 th 

position position 


P 

V 

m 

d 

s 

f 

w 


/ 

X 
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Copying or imitation ^ 

Dictation or transcnption d 

Readmg aloud ^ 

Incremental imitation ^ 

Filling m blanks / 

Selecting alternatives s 

Altering forms o 

Paraphrasing and rephrasing P 

Questions and answers ? 

Oral composition o 

Written composition w 

To be translated from the 

vernacular t 

To be translated into the 

vernacular v 


Examples tsdc indicates the boundaries of a section of material recorded 
on tape, spaced, appearing m dialogue form, and used for imitation 
practice, bopr is matenal in a book, wntten m ordinary orthography, 
representing a prose-passage used for readmg practice A method thus 
edited is ready to be put on tape or on punch-cards, in order to be ready 
for machine analysis 


3 MACHINE ANALYSIS 

We should have on punch-cards or tape three programmes and the entire 
texts of one or more methods We can now put these into the machine 
1 Data control programme 2 Language analysis programme 3 Method 
analysis programme— in that order And we programme the machine so 
that It also processes the text in that order Finally we feed the text of the 
method into the machine from previously prepared punch-cards or tape 

and press the start button 

What happens then is a suw^ssive, automatic comparison of each item 
int ® text of the method with items m each of the programmes Thisauto- 
nwtic analysis may be interrupted at any stage for checking or modification 
lliis may be done by having the printer of the computer system type out 
the results of the analysis up to that point 


4 POST-EDITING 

The amount of post-editmg required depends on the efficiency of the 
co^pute™"^’ amount of pre-cditmg and on the capacity of the 
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Post Editing 

Post-editingmay begin at any time after the text of the method has been 
fed into the machine. Even at the first stage, where the text goes through th 
data control programme, it may be desirable to have t e P , 

these first results either in order to check them or to comp e e ^ J ' 
The first results will come out on a wide roll of paper on w c 
ning text of the method appears vertically, with ana y ica m 
besides each word or group of words. In this way, ™ 
analysis may easily be spotted and rectified before procee mg 

“’fth w^reach stage of the analysis to check the ^ 
until one is sure that the programmes are doing the sort of wo y 

‘‘Xn Se'^Ll figures come out of the printer, they ‘'av;*”^^^ 
gathered and plotted on the appropriate graphs and pro es P , 

sort of image which may be easily read and readily used (see Chapter 10). 
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